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“T'll say they are there, with 
all the old Winchester de- 
pendability and accuracy 
and — no rusting now.” 








No Rusting, No Pitting—All the Old Dependability 


HAT’S the hammer squarely on the head of the nail. 

Winchester Staynless .22 cartridges with non-corrosive 
priming give the sportsman and target shooter all the old 
Winchester shooting qualities—the world famed accuracy, 
sure fire and uniformity—but now with the threat of rust 
and pitting of your barrel absolutely gone. 


Primed with the new non-corrosive Winchester priming 
mixture, Winchester Staynless Cartridges not only free the 
shooter from fear of rust and pitting but assure him, at the 
same time, of dependable hit-where-you-aim ammunition. 


This patiently worked out Winchester priming formula 
has been tested and retested. It has been proved with the 


world-known Winchester exactitude. With the determina- 
tion that none of the famous Winchester ballistic excellence 
should be sacrificed to secure the desired freedom from rust, 
Winchester experts have produced a non-corrosive cartridge 
that can be offered to sportsmen with the promise— 

“Everything of the old Winchester cartridge PLUS posi- 
tive freedom from rusting and pitting.” 

Winchester Staynless Cartridges are made in .22 Short, 
Long and Long Rifle, both solid and hollow point bullet. 

For accuracy and sure-fire dependability PLUS freedom 
from rusting and pitting, insist on Winchester Staynless. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


The NEW WINCHESTER 


STAYNLESS 


Be sure you get the distinctive dark blue, red and white box. 


CARTRIDGES 
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Marooned for Five Days 
on Virgin Island! 


How John P. Gerald and his fourteen year old son lived on an uninhabited island 
for five days and nights, overcoming the hardships of primitive 
ting food and comfort from forest and stream 


66 let's paddle over to 
AR rein Island today!” 
shouted Frank, his eyes 

shining in anticipation. 

“Alright, boy.” I called back 
and strolled down to join him at 


the landing place, where he stood 
looking out over the blue waters 
of Big Horn Lake to the large island 
that lay about a mile and a half 
away. 

Frank was only fourteen and 
this was the first time I had taken 
him with me on a camping trip 
into the big timber. There were 
just the two of us—I had wanted 
to make the most of this op- 
portunity for companionship with 
my boy—and [ wanted him to 
learn self-reliance from life in 
open, 

I had no idea how drastic 
lesson was to be, however, as we 
set out in our canoe that glorious 
morning. 

On reaching the island we pulled 
the nose of the canoe on shore and 
started on an exploration trip. The island was 
thickly wooded and much larger than I had 
thought. To guard against losing our bearings, 
I took out my watch and showed Frank how to use 
it for a compass. 

All morning we tramped, observing and in- 
terpreting the signs of wild life on every hand. 
We stopped for lunch on a pleasant knoll and 
it was well into the afternoon when we started 
back to the canoe. 

On reaching the lake I looked anxiously about. 
The canoe was gone! Finally we spied it, far 
off across the water, bobbing merrily along with 
the breeze. 

Imagine our predicament. I had only a few 
matches, scarcely any food, no blankets or tar- 
paulin, no gun or fish hooks. It was a good 
long swim to shore and I dared not even attempt 
it lest an accident to me should leave Frank alone 
on the island to starve. 





“Well, boy,’ I said. “We're in for it. I 
haven’t any idea when anyone will come to take 
us out of this place. Here’s where you and I 


play Robinson Crusoe.’ 

I started by building a deadfall near a rabbit 
hole we had passed, since food was the most 
important thing of all. Then Frank helped me 
construct a shelter of saplings and a fine place 
to cook. As night came on it grew quite chilly 
and I built a cozy fire and cooked the last of the 
bacon we had brought for lunch. 

With a shell and some of the bacon grease I 
made a very acceptable lamp and we sat down 
to plan our activities for the following day. Finally 
Frank went to sleep as I whittled dishes and 
made drinking cups from birch bark. 

ext day there was a rabbit in my trap. I 
dressed it and rolled it in a ball of clay, putting 
it in the glowing coals of the fire. 1 made a 
bow and some arrows and went hunting for birds 














but my aim was not good and I brought 
down only leaves for my pains. That day 
we ate baked rabbit and mushroems_ which 


Luckily I had been 
books on 


I had found in abundance. 
reading Ernest Thompson Seton's 


woodcraft and remembered his directions for 
telling mushrooms from toadstools. His ad- 
vice helped me again on the third day when 


I found a cluster of berry bushes heavy with 


nature and wres- 


fruit. Some berries, I knew, were 
poisonous and others apt to give us 
great distress, but these were very 
good and we used them for dessert 
after another dinner of baked 
rabbit. 

The same day I used my last 
match and that evening I made a 
bow and drill with which to start 
our fire next morning. But there 
was no rabbit in the deadfall when 
we awoke. 

All this time Frank had been 
practicing with the bow and arrows 
and when I returned from a trip 
for berries he had shot three 
grouse. These we stewed in a 
pot made of clay and baked hard in 
the fire. 

The next day I managed to catch 
two fish on a hook made of rabbit 
bone and we dug up a big Mecha- 
meck root, which didn't taste 
too bad, with our _ sharpened 
appetites. 

Next morning we were wakened 
by a shout. Our canoe had drifted 
across the lake and some other campers alarmed 
for the safety of the boat’s owners, had come 
to look for us. 

Grateful as I was to them for taking us off 
the island, I was still more grateful to the author 
of the Library of Pioneering and Wood- 
craft for the knowledge that had kept my 
aor and me alive and well for those five 
ays. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 


Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 


New, Compact Edition in Four Volumes 


The American Indians were the supreme au- 
thorities on open air life—on hunting, fishing 
and camping. From them the pioneers learned 
the twin sciences of woodcraft and campcraft. 
Ernest Thompson Seton has studied the lives 
of the Indians and pioneers more carefully than 
any other writer. In four of the most valuable 
and fascinating books of their kind ever written, 
dealing with Hiking and Canoeing, Animals and 
Birds, Indiancraft, Woodcraft, Earth and Sky, 
and Wild Animals, he has incorporated a vast 
wealth of knowledge that represents years of 


painstaking study and research. 


Examine These Wonderful Books FREE 


It is impossible to tell you here of all the fas- 
cinating and valuable information all the thrilling 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Dept. SF-678 


Gentlemen: 
and Woodcraft (4 vols.), by 
bound in dark green cloth to the address below, for 
5 days’ free examination. 
books within 5 days or send you only $1.50 as_first 
payment, then $2 a month till the full price of $7.50 
bas been paid. 


Name..... 
Address.... 
[AAA Pree re ree Pre Ue 


Occupation... 


stories that are contained in The Library of 


Pioneering and Woodcraft. We want you 
to see these books yourself. With no obii- 
gation and at our expense, we will gladly 


send them to you for five days’ free inspection. 
Simply mail the coupon and the four volumes, 
tastefully bound in dark green cloth and pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings by the author, will go forward to you 
immediately. You can either return them 
within five days at our expense or send $1.50 
as first payment and then only $2 a month until 


a total of $7.50 has been paid, an astonish- 
ingly low price for books of such _ interest 
and value. 

No risk. No obligations. Mail the coupon 
NOwW. 


Garden City, New York 


Pes eee eases eee 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. SF-678, 
Garden City, New York 


Please send the Library of Pioneering 
Ernest Thompson Seton, 


I shall either return these 
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PFLUEGER wixo REELS 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER"” 








Patented April 3, 1923, March 30, 1926 
and May 4, 1926. Other Patents Pending 








THE MEDAL OF HONOR 


The highest award given for Fishing Tackle at the 
Sesquicentennial International Exposition, Philadelphia, 
1926, was awarded Pflueger Fishing Tackle for Ex- 
cellency of Quality, Complete Assortment and 
Serviceability. 











For Every Fisherman’s Need 


The Pflueger Supreme Reel at $25 has been given 
such universal approval by fishermen, that we are 
now offering two other reels, the Pflueger Summit 
and Pflueger Akron. These reels are produced by 
the same Pflueger facilities which have given our 
Supreme Reel its success, based on real merits and 
mechanical superiority. 

The Pflueger Summit and Akron Reels, each in its 
class, are designed to give most satisfactory service. 
They are priced to appeal strongly to the pocket- 
book of the average fisherman. 





The addition of thesetwo reels provides a Pflueger | 
Level Winding Reel to satisfy the requirements of Pflueger Supreme Reel 
every fisherman, from the most exacting to the one say Winding—Anti-back-lash. A Lifelong Service Built In. 
O 1573 « « « «© © 0 6 «© wo Bree, 625.00 


who wants a more popular priced article. Quadruple a, Satin Nickalum. Distinctive design. Strongest, 
Lightest and Greatest Line Capacity. Holds from 75 to 200 a accorde 
ing to size of line used. Can be oiled perfectly without taking apart. 





Pflueger Summit Level Wind Reel Pflueger Akron Level Wind Reel 


No. 1993 .. . eo + « 6 « Pitce, $10.00 N0..1899. 6.6 « - « « Price, $6.00 
No. 1993J— Savin «0 « « © Ptice, 31050 Quadruple Multiplying. Caniminein Satin and Polished Nickel finish. 
Moderately priced. Light weight reel. Built 
Quadruple Multiplying. Nickel Silver Treated to prevent discoloration. to wear—with ample line capacity. Will hold 
Attractive or Light in weight, combined with strength, 





from 75 to 200 yards, according to size of line 
used. 


The Pflueger Pocket Catalog Sent 
Free Upon Request 


Every fisherman should havea copy. Even the 
oldtimer of long experience will find some- 
thing new, vital and helpful. This is a book of 
real, practical, helpful information about fish 
and fish ing. 


freedom of action a simplified mechanica principles. Ample line ca- 
pacity. Will hold from 75 to 200 yards, according to size of line used. 











PFLUEGERS'’ 


TING #LEw-GEe 


FISHING TACKLE 4 Z = 























Leaders Since J864 «pte MAIL THE COUPON . 
8 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY ' THE ENTERPRISE MEG. CO. : 
THE PFLUEGERS’ DEPT. F-8 |= AKRON, OHIO 1 Dept. F-8, Akron, Ohio P 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle ' Gentlemen: Please send me copy of your pocket cata- © 
in the United States H log No. 146. . 
g Name i 

I Addr 
=— TO ; 
3 
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10 MILES SOUTH ¢ ATLANTIC CITY 


cAMERICAS GREATEST 
FAMILY ARESOAT 


é 


BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET | 


AMERICAN PLAN 
NEW-MODERN 
FIREPROOF 


232 ROOMS WITH BATH 
SEA WATER BATHS 
AND OPEN-AIR. 
SWIMMING POOL 


J: Howaro Siocum 
PRESIDENT -MANAGER 
FOR SEVEN YEARS MANAGER 
* ihe GREEN B AIERS 


Tt, oe Dir SPRINOS 
Virginia 





Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet for 

the best fishing on the New Jersey coast. 

Apartments and bungalows for rent by the 

week, month, or season. Accommodations. 
Fishing tackle for sale. 

Telephone, Beach Haven 62 c. E. GERHARD 








Dudley’s Island 
By The Atlantic 


Bring the family for a real vacation. 
Bathing Beach unrivaled, good sea 
fishing. 
Duck Shooting in Season 
L. L. DUDLEY, VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 














uty CHANNEL BASS vontus 





All salt varieties—Boating—Surf Bathing. Sports- 
men, families. Al Hotel; Best Va. Cooking. Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 
4 





FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 





“<QUIMBY’S” 


COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Five lakes in border forest 


TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 


Big and Plenty 


COME CATCH THEM 


Main Camp and 20 Cabins with baths 
and open fires. 
ROADS EXCELLENT 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. 
Averill, Vt. 





come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg's Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds Noted for its excellent fiy fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits 
you. Write or telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 

















| SPORTSMEN! 


| When going through Chicago on your fishing 
| or hunting trip—north, east, south or west 
| —make your headquarters at 

THE BLACKSTONE 
| South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 
, These two mag- 
nificent worl d- 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the 
center of the 
city’s activities. 
They are con- 
nected by the 
Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an 
important part 
of Chicago's 








“City Beautiful” 
Plan. 
The Blackstone Booklet on request 
THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 
| Managers Chicago 





























Will take movies of your trip free of charge. 
For details and folder write 








“SPORTSMAN Spend your VACATION R IX 
AT BEAUTIFUL LA LA 


} In Superior National Forest, Minnesota and Quetico Forest, Ontario. Two weeks of wonder- 
land, outing and fishing in Virgin Borderland Waters. 


Plenty of Lake Trout, Bass, Wall Eyes and Muskies. Also wild game. 
Will take you camping, fnrnishing guides, boats, motors and Best of Meals. 


Rates reasonable. Get your reservations in. 


LAC LA CROIX OUTING CO., Box 1062, Hibbing, Minn. 











FOR YOUR VACATION 


Make reservations now for Wolf Pond Country in 
Adirondacks. Private home; accomodates 16. Our 
own farm produce, home sugar cured hams and maple 
syrup. 

Musky, perch and black bass fishing, miles of trout 
streams, brown trout stream 50 ft. to 100 ft. wide for 
fly casting few feet from door. 

Best of deer and parte ge hunting. Western saddle 
horses. 240 miles N.Y¥.City. Good roads. Board $16 
per week. Bird Dogs trained on partridge. 


JAY WOODWARD, STONY CREEK, N. Y. 


DUCK SHOOTING PRESERVE 


FOR SALE 
On best part of Currituck Sound, N. C. 

This property ideally located, 100 acres, 60 marsh, 
fine points. Sale includes Currituck Battery License, 
many modern improvements, boats, decoys, lights 
& water plant and private dock Property must_ be 
sold at once to settle an estate, if at sacrifice. 
Write for particulars. 


H. A. Seawell, 330 Arcade Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE 


Hunting Camp, in Adirondacks. 112 acres, 14- 
room camp and other buildings. Could not be 
built for $10,000. Best of hunting—deer, bear, fox, 
Canadian lynx, bob cat, beaver, otter, snowshoe 
rabbits, partridge and woodcock. Two trout streams 
en place, place for private trout pound, also musky, 
bass and Pe rch fishing convenient. Price $2,400,— 
part cash, 5 hours by train, 240 miles by road, New 
fork City. 


EARL WOODWARD’ HADLEY, N. Y. 


























A REAL VACATION) 


Boating, Bathing, Hiking, Trout Fishing 
Bear Mountain Camp situated on Cranberry Lake. 
The largest and widest lake in the Adirondacks. Af- 
fords opportunity for a wonderful vacation in the 
woods, together with every modern convenience. Huge 
fire places for a cool day. Your choice of room, log 
cabins or tents. Best quality food and homelike cook- 
ing. Easily reached by N. Y. C. trains or by fine auto 
road. Altitude 1700 ft. Write for.booklet and rates. 





Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT 
Where Fish Stories Come True 


| J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 














LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 


Bathing, boating and hiking. 


Indian Lake, N. Y. 


Good Bass 





at Cranberry Lake in the Adirondack Mts., the 
big, fighting, speckled beauties test your fishing 
abilities. Bait fishing from boat or dock, fly fish- 
ing on nearby streams, rowboat, guide or Guach. 
Furnished camps and best accommodations on 
lake. Rate to fishermen, folder on application. 


BEEBE & ASHTON 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 
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Camps: Baths, Reached Reached by Auto or Train; \ ; i ] 
Spring Water, Abundant Home Cooking Via a! 


No trip to New York is complete without a visit to “CONEY” 


The Half Moon 


(Coney Island, New York 


New—Fireproof—300 Guest Rooms, 
on the Boardwalk, facing the sea 
with excellent bathing beach 
Select Patronage Solicited 
Frequent de luxe motor bus service 


direct to The Half Moon from The 


DJ ir he 


Attean | — Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman's Paradise 

Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres; fishing in 17 trout ponds. Canoeing on river 
and streams 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING-ROOM 
Vegetables from our own camp garden; home grown 
poultry, and three registered Jersey cows. This is 
an Eden for an early or late vacation. Booklet 
and map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
































ON WEST BRANCH OF THE PENOBSCOT 
Branch camps at Foss and Knowltonand First Debsconeag. 
Reached from Norcross, 12 miles by steamer, 8 miles 
by canoe, also reached by automobile from Millinocket. 
Fly fishing entire season for trout and salmon. Togue, 
Pickerel and Perch in Debsconeag Dead Water. Canoe- 
ig, Ww s tramps and mountain climbing. Splendid 
game country. Comfortable cabins with open fireplaces. 
Fresh vegetables, milk, eggs and berries in season. 

Telephone. Write for Booklet. 


F. M. PITMAN Millinocket, Maine 


LOG CABINS 
in Maine 


Come here and have your own modern and com- 
pletely appointed cabin and use our camp assembly 
and dining room 

Located in the heart of Maine onone of a chain of 
lakes. 

A vacation paradise and excellent fishing. 

Write or wire for reservation or booklet 
THE ANTLERS NORCROSS, MAINE 

Mr. & Mrs. L. E. Potter 


VARNEY’S LOG CAMPS 
PITTSBURG, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Enjoy your vacation at Connecticut Lakes, 
Northern New Hampshire. Close to the Cana- 
dian border. Elevation 2100 feet. Log cabins 
with stone: fireplaces. Very best of trout and 
salmon fishing; deer and bear hunting. Good 
old-fashioned New England hospitality. Booklets. 


A. L. VARNEY .*. .*. .*. PITTSBURG, N. H. 


FOR SALE 


A small farm, water front on sea-side. 
Deep water fishing in front of dwelling. 
Salt water. A good place for a Club house. 
Apply to owner. 
W. C. Stevens, 


























Nassawadox, Va. 


Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Avenue at 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York City 





THE HALF MOON 


A working headquarters by the sea with all 


Write for booklet or reservations to 


GEORGE H. WARTMAN, Managing Director 


CONEY ISLAND 


CONVENTIONS: 


New York to play in. 


NEW YORK 











DIRECTION OF THE AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATIONS 





























EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle 
Lake, one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, through 
virgin forests, almost to the Canadian border. 
Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, having 
improved fishing every year since. A group of 
18 camps. Ideal location. Real comfort, 
cabins heated and well ventilated. Running 
water and electric lights in every cabin; half of 
these have private baths. Magnificent views. 
And the pick of sports. In the heart of the big 
game country; there is no limit to the sports- 
men’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake Camps are 
Nature at its best. Easily reached. For par- 
ticulars address inquiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager, Eagle Lake, Maine 


Auto Tourists Accommodated 








Hunters 


This section led the state in the largest 
shipment of Deer and Bear in 1926, 
Will guarantee you your game. Get 
booked early. I have 21 camps and I 
am building some more new ones. No 
disappointments here. Deer season opens 
Oct. 15th, closes Dec. ist. Non-Resi- 
dent hunting license $15.00. Open 
season on Bull Moose last week in Nov. 
License $10.00 extra. Write for particu- 
lars and map. 


F. W. McGOWAN 
Ashland, Me. 


























Alfred Nelson Co. 
261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


o 

SPECIALIZING __IN 
RIDING, HUNTING, 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Highest quality—made to order only 
Oo 


Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 





























Trout and Salmon. The inland vacation spot of 
Maine. Camps under new management and entirely 
renovated. New Boats. For booklet and particulars 
address 


C. P. CLOUGH, Onawa, Maine 


A Maine Woods Camp Colony 
Well Worth Knowing About 


TROUT © SALMON 


Write for Booklet, Maps, 
LEE & WIMMER, Trewidale, Maine 





BIG JIM POND CAMP 


A Resort for Vacationists, Fishermen and Hanters 


Located on the shore of Big Jim Pond, close by the 
North Branch of Dead River. An angler can enjoy fly 
fishing and trolling for square-tailed trout and_ salmon. 
The camp offers canoeing, hunting and tramping over 
many beautiful and well-defined trails. Camp is a 
geoular log cabin resort with individual log cabins. 


Hillside Camps BELGRADE LAKES 


Open May 1st for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch, 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cosy individual cabins, main 
dining lrall, abundance of fresh vegetables and 


food equals the best, and our guests are assured of a| dairy products. Garage. Season May Ist to 
well-spent vacation. Daily mail and long distance tele-| October ist. Booklet on request. 


phone. For further information address 


G. C. GREEN JIM POND, MAINE 





BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 


James Forbes, Mgr. 








KODIAK BEAR districts. 


¥% deposit, balance when sailing. Wire or write 


References Exchanged. 


ALASKA BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Avail yourselves immediately of limited reservations remaining on large private yacht which will 
meet Alaska steamers from Seattle and conduct sportsmen to MOOSE, SHEEP, (KENAI) and 


51 Days $2275. leave Seattle Aug. 13, Sheep, Moose, Kodiak Bear. 
37 Days $1600. leave Seattle Aug. 13, Sheep, Moose, Black Bear. 

33 Days $1400. leave Seattle Aug. 31, Kodiak Bear only. 

47 Days $2075. leave Seattle Aug. 31, Sheep, Moose, Kodiak Bear. 
33 Days $1400. leave Seattle Aug. 31, Sheep, Moose, Black Bear. 

33 Days $1400. leave Seattle Sept. 14 Kodiak Bear only. 

32 Days $1350. leave Seattle Sept. 28, Sheep, Moose, Black Bear. 

Price includes total cost of trip except license, arms and ammunition. Please wire for reservations. 


O. A. LYON, Jr., Peoria, Illinois. 
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finest agricultural land in the world. 
are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, 


issued under the direction of the Honourable Joh 


G. A. ELLIOTT 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 
peewuee CANADA 


Northern ie now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the 
Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, 


What settlers pe of the soil, climate, farming and forest life, is told in a most attractive booklet 


Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 
For Free Copies Write— 


Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
Please mention this paper 
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fish, game and scenery 
and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 


n S. Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 


TORONTO, CANADA 








PALMER’S 


OUTDOOR ial en 







Our Free 
Catalogue “‘F”’ 
is Full of Outdoor Dope 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
Fredericton, N. B. Canada 














Peace—Rest—Quiet—and 


BLACK BASS 


A fortunately located 
yet readily accessible. 





In the Canadian pine woods. 
camp off the beaten trail 
Practically unfished. 


SIX POINT LODGE 


Is the only camp on Pine Lake and located in an 

overlooked territory where small mouth bass fishing 

is really excellent. 

In nearby waters may be found brook trout, lake 

trout and pike. 

Canoeing, bathing and hiking for those who don't 

care to fish. We stand back of our dinner bell and 

you'll get plenty of wholesome home-cooked grub. 
FAL UNTING 

Six Point territory is fed from Algonquin Game 

Preserve and deer and small game are plentiful. 

Our folder will show you some of the advantages ofa 

new camp in a hitherto untouched country. 


ALFRED D. GREENE 
Until June 1, 583 Riverside Drive, N. Y.C. 
After June 1, "Paudash Post Office, Ontario 








WANTED 


Three or four men to Build Private Camp and 
Develop Moose and Deer Hunting Country 
(large heads) for October and November 
shooting. Northern New Brunswick—coun- 
try largely green woods with ponds. Parties 
reach camp by water and horseback, returning 
by canoe. References required and supplied. 


BOX 800, “% FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th St. N. Y. C. 














BARKER HOUSE 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
Chauncey Coleman, Prop. 
Best Location in City: Hot and Cold Running 


— in Every Room, Private Baths, Shower 
Baths. 
Fine Salmon Pool Within Five Miles. Moose 


and Deer Nearby. 





“MEMQUASIT LODGE” 


Northern Ontario 


Is the place to spend your holidays. An adult Log 
Cabin Bungalow camp in the beautiful West Arm of 
Lake Nipissing. Good Bass and Lunge Fishing, 
good Duck and Deer Hunting in season. Guides 
and Boats for hire. Beautiful trip by Steamer from 
Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. Everything new. 
For rates, etc., write Box 191, Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 





Timagami, Ontario 
Make this year’s a vacation 
never to be forgotten. Bring 
the family to the north woods. 
Every home comfort, wonder- 
ful fishing, hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Good beds, best 
cooking. Illustrated Booklet. 

R. D. MORGAN 

939 Guardian Bldg. 

Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 


WALTONIAN INN 


Lake Nipissing, Callander, Ontario 


Excellent fishing for bass, maskinonge, pike, 
pickerel and trout. Sure of your count in_deer 








hunting. An ideal place for your outing. Quiet, 
reserved, away from the public. Cottages or 
rooms at the inn at $3.50 per day. Bathing, 


excellent beach, tenes. Home style cooking. 
No short —. No campers. Gentiles only. 
J. A. LECHLITNER, Prop. 








Should you desire a Canadian Wilds Resort of 
the Better Class—a few reservations are solicited 
by the 


KAGAMAGA CLUB 


Splendid fishing. Excellent Table. Unexcelled 
accommodations. Rate $40 per week. Booklet. 
D. A. DODGE 


PICKEREL ONTARIO 























A-KENA INN 


LAKE TEMAGAMI 
Spend your vacation close to nature in 
an unspoiled country, where you can 
really **Catch”’ bass, trout, pickerel 
and northern pike. Best of Canoeing, 
Hiking, Lawn Tennis, For booklet and 
further information write 


H. SMITH PR hey 


—CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ec tresen? 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with 
a — in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 


1,5 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boa’ joes an 
Pane BR Bathing, iremolng. One night from Toronto. Excellent 
table. Write for book! 


H. W. WILSON, Wabi- ney P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada 











Brown, Grizzly, 


$50.00 per day in field. 
famous KENAI PENINSULA-TUSTUM 
LOON-NELCHINA district. 
December. 
of Alaska, in charge of field operations. 

Terms—$250.00 deposit required to bind 


on request. 
For reservatic 


Big Game Hunting Dept. 


SHOOT ’EM IN ALASKA 


Glacier and Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou and Mountain Goats 


You pay your own expense to hunting country. Six 
weeks from Seattle allows twenty-one days of actual hunting. 


Season opens August 20th and hunting is good until 
We furnish all necessary help, supplies and equipment. All you require 
is a slee ping bag, gun, ammunition and camera. 


Denver, Colo. will have trophy expert at our base camp on TUSTUMENA LAKE. 


ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION 


Your choice of the 
ENALAKE region or the peerless CHICKA- 


ANDY SIMONS, the foremost guide 
JONAS BROS., well known taxidermists of 
Quotations fcr deluxe hunts 


reservation. 


ms cable or write 


Anchorage, Alaska 




















OQuananiche — Brook Trout 
Caribou—Moose— Bear 
Best of everything—Fishing, hunting, food, 
accommodation, service and guides. Spe- 
cialize in long and short canoe trips. Reser- 
vations being made now for 1927. Write to 


Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien Lake St. John Co. Quebec, Can, 


FOR SALE 


1400 acres of second growth 60 miles from Montreal 
enclosing a lake of about 114 miles long by % mile 
in width. This lake has seven islands. Also part of 
two other lakes, all good trout fishing and the best 
deer hunting in the Province of Quebec, surrounded 
by a Timber reserve. 


Box 825, c/o FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th St., New York City 


The Vermillion River and 
Creek-Des-Prairies Reserve 
The Very Best of Hunting and Fishing 


HUNTING—moose, deer, bears, partridges, hares, etc. 
FISHING—speckled trout, lake trout, doré, and great 
northern pike. G accommodation in camp. Best 
guides employed. 

Write or wire for booklet describing territory and camps, 
prices, references, etc. Best results assured to parties 
making reservations early. 


ARMAND TREMBLAY, La Tuque, P.Q. Canada 


WINFREY’S ISLAND, FRASER’S 
POINT, DUNDEE, QUEBEC 


On Lake St. Francis (Upper St. Lawrence). On the 
Malone- Caughnawaga- Montreal Highway. Fisher- 
man’s Paradise. uc unting. French cuisine. 
Cottage group, central dining room. Club group 
solicited. Best references. Open June 15th to No- 
vember 15th. For descriptive circular write: 


Dr. W. C. WINFREY, 825 Bienville St., Montreal, Que. 
































YOUR CHANCE AT A GRIZZLY 


is first class if you hunt with us this fall; Moose, 
Caribou and other game. We operate in Quesne 1 Lake 
district, sypply everything for trip from departure 
from railway, have first class guides and best outfit 
of equipment in British Columbia. Season opens 
September Ist, reservations early. 


E. S. KNIGHT, Limited, Quesnel Dam, B. C. 
Postal address, Ashcroft, B. C. 








Hunt Big Brown Bear on the 


“Alaska Peninsula” 
This Fall - 


In the Becharof Lake District, within sight 
of the marvelous “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes.” For particulars telegraph Al Blair, 
licensed guide, Anchorage, Alaska. Season 
opens September First. 


Big Game Hunters 
British Columbia 


We can offer you the best of apaeies in a practically 
new territory adjoining Quesnel Lake for grizzly, black 
and brown bear, moose, caribou, goat, deer and birds. 
Excellent fishing, comfortable lodge and camps and 
guides that have had years of experience. _ Best of refer- 
ences. If you are after game, we will see that you get it. 


G. B. Patenaude, Horsefly, B. C. 


MOOSE - MOOSE - MOOSE 

THE REAL NORTH WOODS 
Cosy log cabins on the shores of quiet northern lakes. 
Easy of access from the railroad. n inexpensive place 
to spend summer vacation in the real North Woods. 
Cabins equipped to do your own housekeeping. Moose, 
deer and bear frequently seen right from cabin doors. 
13 big bull moose shot here last season. Bathing, fishing, 
canoeing, hiking, berrypicking, big game photography, 
etc. Courteous, personal service. Finest references. 
(Ontario is not “dry 




















Folder. 


M. U. BATES, Box 1, Metagama ‘ia Cartier) Nor. Ont. 

















NOTICE 
TO ALL 


MEMBERS 
OF 


CLUBS OF 
ANY KIND 


Members of hundreds 
of clubs are on record as 
believing that the finest 
entertainment their clubs 
have ever given have been 
the 


Field ¢? 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES 
OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


Until now, these pictures have 
been arranged by us in releases of 5 
reels each (5,000 feet) and clubs have 
had to take them as arranged. Here- 
after these releases will be broken 
up and clubs may select their own 
reels, but not less than five at a time, 
or enough for 114 hours’ entertain- 
ment. 


28 Reels: 


There will be 28 separate thousand- 
foot reels available he free selection, 
as follows: 5 Trout fishing, 2 Salmon 
fishing, 1 Striped Bass and 1 Channel 
Bass fishing, 1 deep sea game fishing, 
1 Goose shooting, 4 Duck shooting, 
2 Quail shooting, 1 Turkey shooting, 
1 Prairie Chicken shooting, 1 Alaska 
Grizzly shooting, 1 Goat shooting, 
1 Mountain Lion hunting, 1 Moose 
picture, and 5 nature reels. 

A wonderful collection of abso- 
lutely genuine, thrilling, close-up 
pictures that you will enjoy im- 
mensely and learn much from. 

You may have any 5 reels you select on 
terms amounting to free loan. They will be 


the most enjoyable entertainment possible to 
provide for banquet, smoker or other meeting. 


Write today for details, descriptive circular, 
et cetera. 


FIELD & STREAM 
45 W. 45th St., New York 
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“catching alive three lion cubs” 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 











African Hunting Expeditions in the Tanganyika Territory 


**The Hunter’s Paradise ’’ 





Results of last three expeditions, one of 244 months and two of 6 weeks each: 

2 elephants, 6 rhinos, 3 hippos, 6 buffalos, 12 hyenas, 24 lions, 2 leopards, 8 cheetahs, 2 big koodoos, 
2 gerenucks, 1 roan- -antelope, 3 topis, 8 elands, and plenty of other antelopes and gazelles, beside 
about four months old. 
These results cannot be equalled anywhere else but in Tanganyika. 


Follow the other American hunters into the wilds of Ngorongoro. 


Box 283 


f 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 








JACKSON’S HOLE, WYOMING 

Summer pack trips—Northwest "wyoming and Yellow- 
stone National Park featuring girls’ or boys’ and family 
summer pack trips under personal supervision. Best 
of movable camp equipment and meals. 

Excellent trout fishing small game in season, wild 
game and scenic attractions. 

Fall hunting parties ‘‘September 15th to November 
30th." Fully outfitted and equipped for big game— 
moose, elk, deer, shcep, black, brown and silvertip bear. 

Summer cabins, excellent service, saddle horses. De- 
tails and rates on application and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address 
Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Teton Co., Wyoming. 


BIG GAME! BIG TROUT! 
“‘Where Autos Can’t Go” 
ALLAN RANCH 
In the Big Rockies 
Dude Ranch. Modern. Natural Warm Springs. Pack 
Train Trips—Sightseeing, Hunting, Fishing. How about 
your Summer Camping and Fishing Trip? Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana 











~ 225 Acres in the Heart of the Selkirk | 
Range of Mountains 


Two sets of Duildings: large meadow. 
Private lake, 7 acres, stocked with bass 
and trout. Abundance large game. 
Price $14,500.00. 

EARL L. PALMER, 

Priest River, Idaho 


FOR SALE 


A membership in the Waponoca Outing 
Club, Crittenden County, Arkansas, 
twenty miles from Memphis. See article 
in Sportsmen’s Review, December 11, 
1926. Howard, 1720 Exchange Bldg., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 























OZARKS 
FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
ermanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 











Duck Hunters 


Reservations for the coming season’s 
shooting with us in the greatest Mallard 
duck flight in America must be made in 
the next few weeks. 


J. A. Wilkin 


pa nan Ark. 





Fc or - Sale 


537 Acres of Land, % mile fronting on Currituck 
und, Famous for Wild Duck and Goose hunt- 
ing, also fine fishing place and plenty small game. 
If interested write, 
R. E. WYNN 
R. F. D. No. 5, Box’90, Elizabeth City, N.C. 














Lake Shore Property On 
MINNESOTA’S 10,000 LAKES 


IN ‘THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE OF AMERICA” 
Beautifully wooded tracts on fine fishing lakes with 
sandy beaches for bathing. Close to State Highways 
and Railroad transportation. Cottage sites, lots and 
acreage. 


ARROWHEAD LAND COMPANY 
606 TORREY BLDG. DULUTH, MINN. 


























“The Lone Wolf Ranch” 


PRYOR, 
CROW RESERVATION, MONTANA 
FORTY-FIVE MILES SOUTH OF BILLINGS, MONTANA 


How would you like to spefid the sum- 
mer on the Crow Indian Reservation, right 
in the heart of: the Pryor Mountains? 

Rocky Mountain, Rainbow and Eastern 
Speckled varieties of trout. Special fish- 
ing and pack trips through the “Big 
Horn,” “Devil's,” “Bull Elk” and “Dry- 
head” Canyons—so me of the most beauti- 
ful Canyons in the world. 

“The Lone Wolf Ranch’’ is just the kind 
of a place to rest up and enjoy the Moun- 
tain air, scenery and quietness. 

Opportunities to study the Crow Indian 





life, join in their sports and write stories. 
Also a chance to see real western cattle 
and ranches, cowboys and broncho riding. 

First class saddle horses for guests. 
Comfortable accommodations at ranch in 
log cabins, large airy room. From June 
ist to November ist. 

Special attention to fall hunting in the 
Rockies. Write for free literature and rates. 


The Lone Wolf Ranch, Pryor, Mont. 























NORTH FORK, IDAHO 
Located on the North Fork of the Salmon River, 
Noted for its 

Scenery, Trout Streams and Game 
Wonderful climate, cosy cabins, pack trips down 
the noted Salmon river canyon and other places. 


Hunting trips in season, Best hunting ground 
left in United States. 


Photograph large Game; Birds of all kinds are 
plentiful. Best of saddle and pack horses. 


Streams are full of Trout. Write for full particulars. 
RAVNDAL & SON, Proprietors, NORTH FORK, IDAHO 








Your Friends Stay With Charley 


Good Trout Fishing 


On famous Broadheads Creek in the Poconos. 
Concrete road, within one hundred miles from 
New York or Philadelphia. Excellent table, 
good beds. Reasonable rates. Address 
Charles E. Rethoret, The Rapids Hotel 
Analomink, Monroe Co., Penna. 


For Sale 


100 acres in heart of Adirondacks, good house, large 
fire proof garage. No better deer and bear hunting 
to be found. Partridge, foxes, ducks, good trout 
fishing; tine water. Off the beaten track, yet access- 
ible. Address 


W. E. RYAN 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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Photo by John Kabel 


Landing a small-mouth bass in the Georgian Bay country of Ontario 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 


‘GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


AUGUST 


ADVENTURES on the 
* Pacific 


and fishing with Zane Grey in 


By ROMER 
GREY 


Exploring 


N January, 1925, I embarked for Bal- 
boa with my brother Zane, his son 
Romer and some friends, there to 
meet the Fisherman, my _brother’s 

“ship o’ dreams.’’ What Zane had coveted 
as a boy was realized at last—to roam the 
sea in a craft that was his own, to cover some 
of the vast reaches of the Pacific, off the 
coasts of South America, Central America, 
Mexico and Lower California. 

The promise of the prelude trip whetted 
our zeal. Off San Bonito Island we saw a 
whale, blackfish, and a school of porpoise 
and small fish jumping and birds flying 
back and forth over them. At Magdalena 
Bay, which is 750 miles from Los Angeles, 
we sighted broadbill swordfish bound for 
winter quarters; to what parts south we 
could not tell but have always been anxious 
to determine. It is possible that Magdalena 
Bay may be the spawning ground for broad- 
bill swordfish, as they are seen there in 
great numbers at all seasons of the year. 

During the day we covered this area we 
sighted twenty-four of these great swordfish, 
a red-letter experience for all of us. Sharks, 
seals and whales sunned themselves too. 

As we continued our 
way south schools of 
small flying-fish were 
beginning to show, 
brown fellows and pig- 
mies compared to our 
Avalon variety. Along 
the coast of Guerrero, 
Qld Mexico, six hun- 
dred miles below the 
Gulf of California, Z. 
G. identified as sailfish 
some fish which I at 
first mistook for Mar- 
lin. Sure enough, they 
were sailfish, but of 
such size and length 
to deceive a man ac- 
quainted only with the 
Florida species and un- 
aware, as indeed even 
ichthyologists w ere, 
that the sailfish in- 
habits our Pacific 


waters. A Florida sailfish measuring seven 
feet in length is considered a large one. 

These were unquestionably ten and eleven 
feet long. One proved its sprightliness by 
jumping clear of the water twenty-one 
times. We yelled in glee at the magnifi- 
cent display. 

We had been running about ten miles off- 
shore, in sight of the mainland allday. The 
low land along the shore was brown, parched 
and barren, but the lofty-peaked mountains 
that reached to the sky for rain were covered 
with great forests. 

Another day we passed some lonely is- 
lands. In the bright light of the afternoon 
sun, these islands stood out pure white 
against the dark background of the main- 
land. Upon inquiry, the captain told us 
they were called the White Friars and were 
the homes of millions of gulls and booby 
birds. Little did we guess at the time that 
“White Friars’’ would be the key word to 
extraordinary fishing memories. 

In this locality were many loggerhead 
turtles, on whose broad backs blackand white 
gulls perched, resting and taking a free ride 
with no fear of being molested by the phleg- 


The “Fisherman” at Cocos Island 








a 


1927 


tropic waters 


matic owners of the house-boats which they 
rode. There were small snakes in great num- 
bers, black with stripes of bright yellow down 
their sides and measuring perhaps two feet 
in length. It seemed to us unusual to find 
so many snakes so far offshore, though the 
sailors reported seeing these snakes at this 
place at all seasons of the year. 

We passed the volcanoes of San Salvador, 
some of which lighted the night with flam- 
ing spouts of red. Within two days we 
were crossing the Gulf of Tehuantepec. 
Here we ran into a southeast storm and 
got our first touch of real rough water, the 
steamer diving into big waves, pitching 
and tossing and throwing spray over the 
bow and decks. 

After nine days’ sailing we reached the 
Canal Zone and docked at Balboa. Far 
into the great bay of Panama, on the south 
side of the water that forms the narrows 
to the canal, stands the beautiful govern- 
ment-built town. Hummocky mountains, 
emerald green with vegetation, roll into 
gray distance on both sides of the silver 
belt of water which divides two conti- 
nents. Such is the prospect from Balboa, 

the town of many 

levels and winding 

roads, with its white 

buildings, red roofs and 

luxuriant tropical back- 
round in riot of color- 
ul bloom. 


I WAS a proud Ameri- 
can when I viewed 
the operations at the 
canal. Only then did I 
realize what a gigantic 
engineering feat it had 
been. We visited Old 
Panama. Among the 
ruins we felt the ro- 
mance of its history. 
One could almost see 
Morgan, the pirate, 
chopping his way 
across Abel Beg build- 
ing bridges as he went, 
pillaging and destroy- 
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ing the city, and taking with him all its rare 
treasures and jewels. 

The Fisherman had made a record run 
from Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, its home 
harbor, and was ready to receive us and 
leave on a minute’s notice. The ship was 
a fisherman’s home—sturdy, neat, comfort- 
able—not a luxurious pleasure yacht. It 
had been reconstructed to fit our purpose; 





Zane Grey’s son, Romer, and a 40- 
pound wahoo 


had new engines and fine, full sailing equip- 
ment. 

January the thirtieth we set sail from 
Balboa for the Cocos Islands. With wind 
behind our sails we rushed through big waves 
and white water, and we were being breathed 
into rocky motion by the time night ad- 
vanced. I had to cling to my bed now and 
then, but I got some sleep after midnight. 
Early in the morning I was awakened by 
resounding splashes along the side of the 
ship. Looking out my little window, I saw 
blackfish jumping everywhere. They fol- 
lowed us for hours in most playful spirit. 

We rode a calm sea the next day; so 
could not use the sails, but traveled on our 
power and made good time. Though the 
day was hot, we found enjoyment under the 
awnings that were spread fore and aft over 
the decks. There were a few signs of small 
fish surfacing. Trolling from the boat with 
a hand line, we caught a dolphin of about 
thirty pounds. 

At twelve o’clock on February 3, Z. G. 
from the crow’s nest high up in the rigging 
sighted Cocos Islands and heralded the news 
with a shout. It took us all afternoon to 
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run in. Small fish broke water as far as 
we could see. There were schools every- 
where, and big splashes at intervals assured 
us of large fish. We ran back and forth over 
the schooner, as thrilled as a crowd of 
youngsters, shouting to each other and 
claiming attention for each captivating 
sight. 

Hundreds of birds met us far off the 
islands and escorted us in. When we 
dropped anchor, they took immediate 
possession of the ship. They trusted us, 
were friendly, and seemed to enjoy our 
coming. Few were the times they had seen 
ships anchored there. The majestic moun- 
tain island, with its impassable jungle 
growth, its flowering brush and trees, and 
the long, white, gleaming crescent beaches, 
belonged to them. They nested where once 
stealthy pirates trod, searching for well 
concealed bunks, there to hide vast ill- 
gotten treasures. 

Yet for all the beauty surrounding them— 
fairy glens carpeted with ferns and deep 
soft moss, vistas of deep blue water crystal 
clear through the graceful languid palms, 
mountain tops that challenged them to 
highest flight—the note of their little lives 
was tragedy. Where the booby and frigate 
bird live together there is no peace. 

The frigate bird of Cocos Island is coal 
black, the male of the species marked with 
red, the female with white. He is swift 
and graceful and has a great spread of wings. 
As a flyer he is world-famed. He lives by 
robbing the booby bird of his feed for his 
young. The booby bird, dark brown in 
color, with feathers soft as velvet, is also a 
great flyer, but does not compare with the 
frigate bird for speed. 

It is all in a day’s work for a booby to 
travel two hundred miles to sea. In the 
late afternoon I watched hundreds of them 
returning from their far-away pursuits. 
As they approached the island a cloud of 
frigate birds arose. The sky was dark with 
them. Strenuous combat soon raged. The 
booby birds, with incredible speed, darted 
to and fro, trying to out-fly their antag- 
onists and reach their hungry fledglings. 


OZENS of frigate birds would attack one 
lonesome booby bird, pouncing down 
on it inturns. The air was full of screaming 
birds as fiercer and fiercer raged the fight. 
The booby struggled to get to her young 
with the fish she was carrying in her throat. 
But the frigate birds, one after another, 
would dart down and repeatedly strike 
the booby on the back until, exhausted with 
the struggle, she would disgorge the fish and 
the frigate birds, swift on the wing, would 
catch the prize before it struck the water. 
I watched these encounters with mingled 
feelings of anger and disgust. I hated those 
frigate birds. Yet such was their struggle 
for existence. 

Some of the boobies successfully escaped 
the army of frigate birds and reached their 
young with their precious cargo. One wise 
fellow outwitted the enemy by alighting on 
the water and ducking part way under, 
which provoked the frigate birds to soar 
away and give him clear field for another 
attempt to reach the island. The moment 
they renewed their attack the booby bluffed 
them again, and he persisted at this game 
until at last he cleared the flight. Heseemed 
conscious that the frigate bird, owing to its 
great spread of wing, does not like to get 
wet. Many times during our fishing the 
frigate birds would pounce down on our 
trolling baits and, getting wet, could not 
rise from the water. 

On shore the booby works revenge by 
fighting and killing the young frigate birds, 
whose mother, although she strives to de- 
fend her babies, will never attack the in- 
truder. Manifestly herewith nature strikes 
a balance in the struggle. 

Our first night at Cocos Islands revealed 






our anchorage to be far different from the 
peaceful place we had imagined. The 
Fisherman rolled all night. Sails flopped in 
the wind and anchor chains grated. The 
weird cry of some night bird sounded from 
the shore. The loneliness of this forsaken 
island made fne aware how far from the 
world and civilization we were. 

I did not sleep well. Screams of countless 
birds brought me out on deck at the break 
of dawn. The morning air was fragrant 
with the scent of wild flowers. A heavy 
dew, almost like rain, covered the island 
and made coolly vivid the many shades of 
green. 


B ip over the side of the ship, where the 
deep blue water was clear as crystal, I 
saw a pageant of the strange life of the’ 
deep. Vast numbers of fish—little brown 
turbit in company with several varieties 
of white, yellow and red snappers, deeper 
down crevalle, mackerel and wahoo, then 
yellow fin and Allison tuna, and below 
these many big sharks, their bodies indis- 
tinct brown shadows. 

The fish were not disturbed by the pres- 
ence of the sharks. What I observed might 
well have represented a happy family 
gathering. There are times of peace in the 
sea, yet I feel that its creatures are always 
alert for the inevitable hours of strife. 

I thought of my boyhood days, when, 
with a thread for line and a pin hook, my 
greatest ambition was to catch golden sun- 
fish — a quiet brook. Here were legions 
of fish. called Romer, who came rubbing 
the Me, oe his eyes. ‘‘Talk of fish!” I 
ejaculated. “I guess we won't lack for 
something to do here.” 

Romer looked over the side of the boat 
and was taken with surprise, amazement 
and joy. Immediately I heard planned 
more ways to catch fish than I had ever 
conceived in all my wo Zane joined the 
confabulation. ‘Well, ’ he concluded, 
“T guess I picked out a pore place this time. 
If you expert fishermen don’t get all that’s 
coming to you here, I'll miss my guess.” 

At the moment I noticed two large 
Allison tuna swimming near and, pointing 
to them, said, “You're right, Z. G., and I 


He was our champion fish-getter 
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see great fishing experiences ahead of us.” 

We set out that morning to explore the 
island beyond the stretch of beach. It was 
not long before we discovered that the 
Cocos Islands‘ were populated with wild 
pigs. Owing to the heavy underbrush and 
thick vegetation, it was almost impossible 
to see, but we could hear them scampering 
away at our approach. 

Z. G. would not let us risk a shot. He 
reminded us of the time he had wounded 
a wild pig and was promptly surrounded 
by a furious family, against whom his rifle 
was of so little avail that he had to take to 
a tree for safety. 

Romer loved scenery, but, boy-like, just 
at this time fishing was his dominant 
thought. His dad and I were keen to en- 
joy the peace and quietness, watching the 
endless flight of birds and idling in the 
shade of wide-spreading coconut palms. 
But we gave Romer’s desires preference, 
knowing there would be many chances to 
enjoy the island later. 

When we re-embarked from the Fisher- 
man, the small launch was loaded with all 
of Romer’s equipment—rods, reels, lines, 
gaffs, spears, spoons and a dazzling display 
of artificial baits. Then there were numer- 
ous devices we could not understand. 
Z. G. and I each took a light tackle outfit 
with us in case we got a chance to fish. 

Z. G. tinkered with his rod. I remained 
in the background to await developments. 
Romer, though only fifteen, was not a 
novice at the fishing game. He had several 
kinds of game fish to his credit and knew 
what it meant to fight a heavy fish. He 
inclined toward tackle a little too light to 
please Dad and me, but we knew bitter 
experience would be profitable; so we did 
not offer any suggestions. 

I enjoy light tackle on light-tackle fish, 
but it seemed out of place where fish from 
one to four hundred pounds swam about 
us. Conditions looked better for general 
variety of catch than in any waters we had 
fished to date. 

Romer put a spoon over and turned to us 
with a bright smile. ‘Some place, Dad! 
I’m sure glad you brought me. I feel great 
now.” 

Our idea was to run along the shore of 
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The ravenous frigate birds following our trolling bait 


the island for a while, but we never reached 
there, for immediately a smashing strike 
took Romer’s first spoon and broke his line. 
We saw him come for it—a very large 
jackfish, fully fifty pounds. Action after 
this was fast and furious. These fish 
would take any kind of bait, attacking it in 
swarms. Romer never rested a minute. 
He lost bait after bait, broke rods and wire 
leaders and caught fish to his heart’s con- 
tent. Yellow and black spotted jacks, 
many varieties of grouper, cero and spanish 
mackerel, crevalle, snappers! 


HESE fish were much larger than any 

we had ever seen. Mackerel ran to 
fifteen pounds; the other kinds forty, fifty 
and sixty. Hundreds of sand sharks, four 
to five feet in length, were as active in tak- 
ing baitsasthe other fish. Strangely enough, 
they did not bother another fish when it was 
hooked. 

We worked offshore into deeper water. 
Frigate and booby birds had dropped from 
the sky in hundreds, circling back and forth 
and diving at our baits. Invariably they 
became entangled in our lines and smashed 
around in great excitement. Sometimes the 
hook would catch them; other times they 
would try to swallow the bait. Fighting 
birds on light tackle while they were flying 
in the air was a new sensation. 

Romer was in his glory. Wildly excited, 
with clothes wet and torn, he never let up. 
He was covered with blood, and the boat 
was slippery from the slimy fish. This boy 
was no parlor fisherman. Dirt, blood, 
sweat, work meant joy to him. His tackle 
was the worse for wear, but he gave the fish 
no rest. Lost baits and broken rods were 
nothing to him, for Dad had provided an 
abundant supply. I ventured to say that he 
ought to leave a few fish in the ocean, but 
he replied, “Not if I can help it. I have 
always dreamed of a place where I could be 
hooked on to fish all the time. This is it, 
and I’m going to catch all I can.” 

I dropped a nice cut bait overboard and 
let out a little line. Frigate birds tried for 
it. A streak of bright color, a wicked strike 
followed by a flash of yellow, and I was 
hooked to a speedy fish. Did I stop him? 
I should say not! The line ran from the 
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wheel until it smoked, and before we could 
turn the boat 450 yards of nine-thread line 
were gone, snapped from the reel where it 
was fastened. I winked at Z. G. as I said, 
“That didn’t look much like a light tackle 
fish to me, Romer. What do you suppose it 
was?” 

One thing was sure—we would never 
know. Anyway, it moved with the speed of 
a torpedo. 

Z. G. could sit still no longer. He took up 
his rod—a six-ounce tip—and looked it 
over in rather an amused way. “This looks 
foolish,” he confessed, “but our heavy 
tackle is all on the schooner.”’ 

He dropped a bait overboard. It did not 
last a minute. I tried to see what took it, 
but it was too quick for me. The fish broke 
the line. We were now well offshore into 
deeper water. The air all around us was 
full of screaming, fighting birds, utterly 
fearless. They attacked our baits in despera- 
tion. Z. G. was kept busy trying to keep 
the baits free. He jerked and pulled, with 
no results. The birds would grab them and 
fly away. Fishing for fish was rather 
difficult, but bird fishing was great. 

Z. G. changed to a feather jig. The birds 
did not bother it so much, wherefore he was 
soon hooked to a fish. He managed to stop 
this one before all his line was gone. I was 
fairly sure it was a tuna, as he fought deep 
and acted very much like our Catalina 
tuna. Z. G. enjoyed the fray for half an 
hour. He bent the rod almost double; 
tried to break it, I think, but did not make 
much of an impression on the fish. It was 
hot, and perspiration rolled from him in 
streams. He handed me the rod. “Take 
some real exercise, R. C.,’’ he admonished. 
“You need it down here to stay well.” 

I was not anxious. I do not care much 
for light tackle anyway, but I was willing to 
try it. Romer joked me a little. ‘Pull ‘em 
up, Uncle Rome. Show Dad how to do it.” 

Thus encouraged, I pulled and pulled. 
Nothing doing. No use trying to raise that 
fish. He weighed a ton. I tried to break 
the line, but, as luck would have it, it would 
not break. Suddenly something of tre- 
mendous force grabbed my fish and swam 
off with it. Dad, Romer and I held a little 
consultation, or, in (Continued on page 56) 
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Trailing the Texas 
turkey as practiced 
in the best circles 


Drawings by 
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By NorMAN H.CRowELL 


Between November 16 and December 31 


he must hunt cover 


another finger, preferably of the other 
hand, on San Antonio. Look between 
the fingers. One of the largest of the 





EXAS is so big that the people 

living around Houston think that 

residents of Amarillo are Eskimos. 

When an El Paso citizen and a 
dweller in Texarkana meet, they con- 
verse in the sign language—can’t under- 
stand each other verbally at all. And 
Austin, the capital, is situated so far 
from the rest of the state that half the 
time nobody knows who's in the Gover- 
nor’s chair. 

This accounts for the oddities of our 
game laws—some provisions of which 
are thought to have been originated by 
Jean La Fitte. For instance, it is legal 
to bag buffalo any time of the year, but 
not over twenty-five may be shipped 
home in any one day. English sparrows, 
crows, hawks, owls, buzzards, field mice, 
boll-weevils and prohibition agents are 
on the free list. 

Turkey, the grand old bird of Thanks- 
giving, can strut her stuff ten and a half 
months of every year and get away 











with it, but between November 16 and 
December 31 she must hunt cover or get 
her topknot shot off. Three turkey gob- 
blers is the law’s allotment for one man. 


The last turkey was seen leaving hurriedly 
in the fall of 1889 


A special provision reduces the limit in any person locating two gobblers in Dallas 


Dallas County to two turkey business men. County will be 


presented with a Dis- 


In this connection it might be remarked that tinguished Service Medal and given a 


Sanders came and grinned at me, but I held the muzzle 
of my gun on him and he said nothing 
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lucrative engagement 
in vaudeville. The 
last turkey in Dallas 
County was_ seen 
leaving hurriedly, 
slightly in advance 
of a charge of double 
B's, in the fall of 
1889. So far as 
known, he didn’t 
leave an egg. 

But we can keep 
the truth to our- 
selves no longer— 
there are turkeys in 
Texas. All kinds— 
tame, wild and cold 
storage. In fact, 
Texas has everything 
but moose. Positively 
we have no moose. 
Moose eat trees, and 
as all trees in Texas 
have thorns, prickers, 
briers or stingers, 
they can not be 
propagated here. 

Take a map of Tex- 
as and put a finger 
on San Angelo. Put 


well-known open spaces will be ob- 
served. It is a good deal larger and 
opener than the general run of open 
spaces. In it is located, ssibly, 
more wild turkeys, near-wild turkeys and 
tame turkeys than in the balance of the 
American continent. 

Oh, the liar, you say! Listen. Have 
you ever been to Brady, Texas? Go 
there some time and see the turkey 
paradise. There is where they grow 
up spontaneous—happy, care-free and 
fat as butter. At times they grow so 
chesty that they scratch a farmer’s yam 
patch up in an evening’s sitting or kick 
his popcorn crop into the scrap heap be- 
tween meals. A herd of turkeys a half 
a mile in diameter is an awful drain on 
the vegetable resources of any farmer's 
garden plot. 

When a farmer complains about it, 
every newspaper in the country 
located where there are no turkeys gives 
him the editorial ha! ha! The fact is 
that a lot of turkey raisers down there, 
when they drive a few thousand birds to 
market, can never be sure that about 
half of them won’t rise up and fly away 
at the loading station, as the wild birds 
are so sociable with the tame ones. 

Personally, I had imagined that the 
wild turkey was a gone gosling. I believed 
that the pictures in the old readers would be 
about all I would ever see that resembled a 
turkey in its native jungle. Then I got a 
postal card from a get-rich-quick friend who 
was visiting the ranchers down that way 
with the idea of drilling himself an oil well. 
He said that he saw turkeys up every dry 
run and behind every bunch of mesquite. 
He thought they must be wild ones, as some 
of them were forty miles from a house. 


HEN Colonel Walsh, who runs _ the 

Federal Reserve Bank here in Dallas, 
assured me that rancher friends of his in 
the San Angelo locale had advised him that 
flocks of wild turkeys were plentiful. 
Such testimony was unimpeachable, and I 
began to take notice. 

My brother Larry had just driven in 
from Los Angeles, with his little blue 
trunk in a big sedan. As the car had made 
the trip with no other trouble than a 
busted front spring on the jump-the-jumps 
between Springerville and Socorro, we 
decided that it was plenty good for a turkey 
hunt. The distance from Dallas to the 
Dolbear ranch in Kimble County is 320 
miles, with first-class paving for half the 
distance and satisfactory roads the balance. 
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In the car with Larry and me.was a 
miscellaneous lot of junk—four guns, a 
couple cartons of shells, coats, canteens, 
Janterns, etc., and brother Bill and Sanders. 
Sanders came along by reason of a talk that 
would have made Demosthenes quit in 
disgust and take a few more lessons. He 
claimed that his great-grandfather was the 
guy who discovered that wild turkey was 
fit to eat, and that he could lay his open 
hand on a fallen log and call a gobbler up 
and make him lay his head in it. Of 
course, a man like that would be almost 
indispensable on a turkey chase, and we 
nailed him before he could get away. 

Old Sam Dolbear, who was with me on 
the scrub at Minnesota ‘‘U”’ in the days 


Toik! Toik! Toik! 


from state government to the price of 
football tickets, Sam turned suddenly and 
said, ‘How soon do you boys figure on 
going home?” 

Gosh! Bill and Larry looked at me, and 
then all three of us glared at Sanders. I 
cleared my neck by an effort. ‘'Why—er— 
we thought—if turkeys were numerous, we 
might—”’ 

“Good! That’s what I wanted to know. 
Thought maybe you was set on heading 
back right soon and in that case we'd hafta 
rustle them birds right smart. Glad we 
kin take it easy. And don’t worry—there’s 
turks.” 

Our metabolism resumed at once. Old 
Sam was pure gold and cast iron. 

Kid Morpheus, the guy who has put 
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more men to the mattress than any 
aspirant in the grappling game, found 
us easy victims. Three hundred miles 
of Texas climate weakens one’s resistance 
to the brazen advances of sleep amaz- 
I had hardly hit the springs 
when I bounded right back, and there 
was breakfast. 

And what was breakfast? Nothing in 
the world but a mess of crisp Iowa bacon, 
a lake of pure and unsullied Texas eggs, 
and—listen, customers—real, original 
hot buckwheat cakes produced by a 
Houdini-handed cook with amazing 
speed, miraculous precision and terrible 
earnestness. Sam had a brother at 
New Ulm, Minnesota, and he knew the 


3 buckwheat king personally. This ac- 


counted for the gastronomic consterna- 
tion of the moment. 

After breakfast we found that Sam’s 
boy, Ed, had the buckboard ready. Two 
horses were saddled, and it transpired 
that four of us were to ride the vehicle 
and two were to embark on the horses. 
I chose the buckboard. I rode a hofse 
once and had to pay well for a skin- 
grafting operation. 








I rode a horse once and had to pay well 


for a skin-grafting operation 


when Heffelfinger was jumping on our 
necks about every third play, stated that 
he was glad tosee us. He dug up something 
red in a big pitcher and passed it around. 
It tasted like wine. Then we brushed the 
dust of travel from our face and fancy-work 
preparatory to what Sam described as “a 
little feed.” 

It was. The table was not groaning 
because it was a table built to accommodate 
a barbecued steer or a roast rhinoceros. 
It resembled the old tables of Parliament, 
with a surface nearly as large as a skating 
rink and weighing about the same as an 
ordinary locomotive. In the center was a 
platter, something like the bottom half of a 
man-sized bath tub, and in it was something 
which steamed appetizingly toward the 
heavy beams above our heads. 


T looked as if Sam had slaughtered a 

pair of pet ostriches, but he casually re- 
ferred to them as “turks.’’ The smell of 
sage, thyme, rosemary, and whatever else 
goes with a deceased turkey, mingled in- 
vigoratingly with the odor from a three- 
gallon coffee pot that sputtered noisily on a 
big stove just around a corner. When the 
cook slid a huge pan of hot corn pones 
and light biscuits into our midst, the 
whistle blew and the scrimmage commenced. 

In the ensuing engagement, not a man 
dodged, retreated or hid out in a shell hole. 
Every enemy line was taken with a rush, 
and there was no premature armistice. At 
the close we shoved back, slightly exhausted 
but full to the tonsils. Sam had had his 
little joke. 

We spent a pleasant evening. After we 
had discussed everything from bobbed 
hair to Santa Claus and cussed everything 


It was about five miles to the turkey 
stubble. We meandered down through 
a pasture—Sam called it that, but I 
never saw a fence anywhere—and 
rattled steadily down toward a water-course, 
judging by the contour and presence of 
timber. Soon we reached a spot where the 
horses objected to proceeding farther with- 
out chain armor on; so we tied them to a 
large pecan tree. 

The branch was dry, and as we dropped 


“Who you sneakin’ up on? 


into it and walked up a little way we found 
the white sand well sprinkled with pecans 
from the trees above. Sam said we would 
attend to the nuts later; so we pushed on. 
Presently we climbed up out of the run 
on the far side, Sam cautioning us not to 
make any more noise than a rogue elephant 
and to keep one or both eyes peeled. 
Presently we paused as Sam studied the 
ground intently, finally nodding his head. 
“We will split up here,”” announced Sam. 
Sanders and I were elected to huddle 
together, and the others went on. We 
were to wait five minutes and then head 
west, parallel to the branch. Sam said that 
a half a mile of thorn-dodging would bring 
us to some big down timber, behind which 
we were to make ourselves comfortable. 
I was glad I was with Sanders, for I figured 
that an old turkey-tracker like he was 
would probably sneak right into the flock 
and grab an armful of Thanksgiving dinners. 


WE did as directed, and the logs came 
in sight after a time. We throttled 
down our pace and sifted through the under- 
growth as silently as a brace of golden 
butterflies. Reaching the first log, Sanders 
sat down beside it and fanned himself 
briskly with his hat. It was somewhat 
warm, and my collar was a trifle moist. 
Also, there was a faint, tropical odor, an 
over-ripe musky flavor prevailing—a sort of 
reminiscent smell. 

Sanders suddenly moved away from the 
log and gazed at the spot he had vacated. 
Then he looked at me pitifully and ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘Turkey, by heck.” 

There was no mistake about it. The 
turkey tribe had recently held an Old 
Settler’s Picnic at this address. Sanders 
was not only positive but profane in his 
comments. He suggested that we separate. 

“If we split up a little, we will have twice 
the chance. I'll go over yonder a piece 
and park myself.” 

“Fine idea. Go on. I will deferd this 
log with my life,”’ said I. 

“Remember the difference between a 
hen and a gobbler,’”’ he cautioned. “A 
gobbler has some bric-a-brac hanging to 
his under jaw and wears a goatee on his 
neck.” 

“Correct.” 

Sanders catfooted away through the 
bushes, while I fumbled through the entire 
lining of my (Continued on page 56) 


Whatja think this is—a war?” 
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An unusually fine pair of 
Rocky Mountain bighorn 
rams. These great game 
animals are quick to take 
advantage of the refuge 
offered by our National 


Parks 
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The home of the Rocky 
Mountain goat is on top 
of the world. The moun- 
tains of Glacier offer 
him an ideal range 
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The care of 
the wapiti, 
or American 
elk, provides 
a most diffi- 
cult problem 
for park of- 
ficials and 
State Game 
Departments 








Photos oy Great Northern Railway 


The game furnishes one of 

the chief attractions of our 

National Parks. This is. not 

a real battle, but just a skir- 

mish for the sport of the 
thing 


Game Glimpses in Glacier National Park 
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EDITORIAL 
Grossly Polluted 


been near and dear to my heart is the Mississippi, 

the mighty Father of Waters. It is the out- 
standing and picturesque chief of all the waterways of 
the country. The glamour of legend and _ history 
surround ‘t. Song and story have vied with one 
another in transferring the inseparable magic and 
majesty of it to print. It seems almost too stupendous 
to be true, too great to be appreciated. 

I have known the Great River from its birthplace 
to its mouth. In my canoe I have drifted in a golden 
autumn upon the limpid, pure headwater reaches. 
The sands and pebbles have glinted up out of the 
depths, testifying to the clarity and purity of it. 
Fed by the untainted streams of the north, and the 
lakes, great and small, it hurries on to the sea. When 
it enters the confines of civilization, it receives into 
its bosom the myriad off-scourings of man and his 
industry — poisons innumerable, wretched, deadly, 
disgraceful, utterly abominable, and unthinkable 
pollutions. 

In vain we appeal to the powers that be for a cur- 
tailing of this menace to health and well-being. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of words we have written in 
the hope that the collective body of citizenship living in 
close proximity to the river could be appealed to. 
Committees of personages have studied, tested, delved 
and probed, and the total of their findings has been 
passed on. 

Whatever should be done remains undone. All 
resolves and resolutions become negligent. Forever 
there is silence in the camps of the enemy. 

Thus, as time goes on, the river, instead of lessening 
as a menace, becomes all the more deadly. Recently a 
sub-committee of the athletic department of the 
University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, made an 
investigation of the river water and reported it grossly 
polluted. We are told: 

“The report of the cemmittee is that the condition 
of the Mississippi constitutes a menace with regard 
to typhoid and paratyphoid fever, as well as eye, ear, 
nose and throat infection. The possibility of con- 
tracting fever or infection would exist through con- 
tamination of the hands without the necessity of the 
person being actually immersed, and, although cases 
of fever among persons rowing might be extremely rare, 
a state university could not accept the responsibility 
of encouraging students to row on such waters or 
provide facilities for the sport thereon.” 


( of the rivers of the country that has always 


ERE we have a terrible indictment against modern 

American free methods of poisoning the pure 
streams of the country. When water becomes so deadly 
that mere contact of the hands with it is sufficient to 
convey contamination, the very last stage of pollution 
must have been attained. 

Such water is an absolute lie to our claim of pre- 
eminence in mind-civilization. We are not civilized 
when we thus persistently pollute a stream. We are 
a body of disgusting barbarians, and education has 
done nothing to improve us so that we might call our- 
selves advanced beyond the breech-clout and the stone 
hatchet. We vapor about our refinements and our 
progress, mouthing the succulent words, yet allow 
such sink-holes of inquity to remain and damn us at 
every turn. 


It has been amply proved that each and every 
poisonous influence that is communicated into the 
Mississippi, or any other water, can be destroyed upon 
land. This can often be done at a profit. 

But running the poisons into the river is simply 
following the line of least resistance, and right there the 
subject is summarily dismissed. We can raise off- 
hand money by the millions for any prpcese from 
buying nightgowns for the wayward cannibals to 
community funds for the establishment of cat and 
dog hospitals. But when it comes to keeping our 
waters clean and pure, we rebel. 

As is more or less generally known, the Upper 
Mississippi waters have been classed among the choicest 
small-mouth bass fishing grounds in America. They 
lie some thirty or forty miles below Minneapolis and 
St. Paul and the South St. Paul stockyards. 

The one possible, yet debatable saving element in 
preventing the rotten conditions of the upper river 
throughout the small-mouth bass waters below is Lake 
Pepin, a natural broadening of the river below Red 
Wing. The river loses its identity upon entering 
this still-water stretch, which is fifteen miles long 
by one to four miles wide. The sediment and other 
things too numerous to mention sink to the bottom. 


HEN the Mississippi comes out at the foot of Lake 

Pepin, it is more or less clear. A short way below, 
the Chippewa River flows into it and probably helps 
to purify the whole. Else the bass could never live 
in the river. 

In the stretch from the foot of Lake Pepin to Winona 
—in fact, through the whole of the Winneshiek Bottoms, 
which have been set aside as a reserve by the govern- 
ment—the game fish are numerous. But the cld 
glamour of the river has been lost. The pollution 
of the upper river has had a painful influence in keeping 
fishermen away from it. 

Once it was the Mecca of some of the foremost fly 
fishermen of the country. Now it has passed into the 
column of nonentities, for the knowledge that the 
Mississippi is indescribably polluted has gone far and 
wide, and it no longer has the attraction of old. Never 
can you erase from the mind the belief that a river so 
poisonous that it is even dangerous to get the water 
on the hands cannot be pure thirty miles farther down, 
in spite cf a still water to act as an anchorage for the 
violent elements of disease and corruption. 

Some day I shall again fish in those wonderful Upper 
Mississippi River waters, and I hope that I shall again 
play many a husky small-mouth to net. But it will 
be when the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
South St. Paul cease their damnable cannibalistic and 
degenerated practice of making the river a hell upon 
earth instead of the beautiful, shining, lovely, noble 
and serene waterway that it once was. . 

Let us not brag about how wonderful we are as a 
nation until we can say that none of our waters are 
polluted. We probably are hypocritical enough as it is, 
without adding this uproarious insult to a long list of 
aberrations in the shape of misusing nature. Let us 
not rape and wear the face of a saint! 


“SRB WF 
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A Woman, a (sun 


VER since the good old days when 
Solomon gave out his famous inter- 
view on women, philosophers and 
other wise-crackers have depended 

upon “us girls’’ for material for their jibes 
and satire. When the kids needed a new 
pair of pants and the usual gags were falling 
with a flop, the world’s great humorists, 
from Plautus to Irvin Cobb, have always 
raised a laugh by ir the old one about 
married men seeming to live longer, or that 
venerable chestnut about the female of the 
species being more deadly than the male. 
As a matter of fact, I used to half believe 
this last myself, until, one fall, up in a hunt- 
ing club in Canada, I had the heavenly 
bliss of accidentally c: atching a glimpse of 
Mr. Cobb himself, arrayed in a striped suit 
of purple and white pajamas. Then, for 
the first time in my life, I realized that all 
this philosophizing about women was prob- 
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ably “the bunk,” as the purists put it. 

For years previous to this milestone in my 
life, I had been fed up on the functions of 
my home town. I longed for some cleaner 
form of sport than that practiced by cer- 
tain members of the bridge club, whose con- 
ception of sportsmanship consisted in 
shooting to pieces the reputations of their 
best friends. But each time that I begged 
to be taken on a big game hunt, I was made 
the subject of much aianiien humor. 

I was gently reminded that women were 
the sources of all evil, that hunting expedi- 
tions were for the divine sex only, and that, 
although I was an old hand at camping and 
could handle a rifle, I would be as welcome 
as a pack rat, removing from camp all free- 
dom, dragging in trouble and confusion, and 
messing things up generally. It was only 
after constant and persistent hammering 
that, in a moment of desperation, I won a 


A wonderful trip into the im- 
pressive Canadian Rockies and 
the thrill of killing a grizzly 


By 
MABEL GARDNER STOWELL 


reluctant consent and was included in a fall 
hunt up in the northern section of the 
Canadian Rockies. 

All the previous spring and summer, we 
were engaged in the fascinating task of 
preparation. Jack, a Jasper guide, whom we 
had known and liked on former camping 
trips, was commissioned to gather together 
our outfit. I made long sojourns in New 
York, buying my equipment. 

And so, one August day saw our train 
leave the sweeping grain fields of Alberta 
and climb up the splendid Athabasca Valley, 
winding through the glittering peaks of the 
Rockies. The morning that we had left 
Montreal, our pack train of twenty-four 
horses had headed west from Jasper. As we 
stepped out into the clean, crisp air at 
Robson platform, it was waiting to meet us, 
and our adventure had begun. 

In the ranch house of our guide, snuggled 
in the valley under the shadow of the huge 
towering peak of Mount Robson, I changed 
my city finery for my hunting togs. My 
spirits were soaring high, for I had con- 
quered masculine prejudice and I was really 
going to hunt big game. Poor misguided 
woman! I was counting without my hosts. 


UTSIDE in the yard, two voices were 

drawing near my window. Through the 
shutters I could see that one belonged to 
Jack, the other to a grizzled, wind-brown 
individual in a torn red sweater. Jack was 
speaking in a soft, placating voice. The 
other was flushed as red as his sweater and 
was airing his opinions regardless. 

“Shut up, you fool!’ I heard Jack warn 
him. ‘The dudes are changing their 
clothes in there. They might hear you. 

“I don’t give a damn if they do,” the 
other snorted. ‘‘Why the hell didn’t you 
tell me there was to be a woman along, and 
I'd never have given up my job with that 
fire-fighting outfit. Dudes are bad enough. 
But women dudes, my God!” 

And they passed out of hearing over to 
the corral, Jack’s arm soothingly around the 
shoulder of his irate companion. 

Life looked pretty black just then. But I 
hadn’t come four thousand miles to be 
scared off by a whole herd of red-sweatered 
males. Putting a finishing touch to my 
silk neck-band and jamming my hat over 
my eyes, I sauntered out into the court and 
across the dusty yard. Inside the corral, 
Hersh, the stocky wrangler, and Don, the 
handsome leader of the pack train, w hom I 
had met on the platform, were helping a 
blond haired young giant pack our duffle. 

Their feet were planted on the horses’ 
bellies and they were pulling hard against 

the ropes. The long-suffering cayuses were 
grunting and biting at these indignities to 
their persons. For five minutes I stood by 
the corral gate, admiring their skilful pack- 
ing. However much these boys might be 
lacking in a proper appreciation of “God's 
greatest creation,’’ they sure did know how 
to throw a neat and proper diamond hitch. 
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and a Grizzl 


During all this time my red-sweatered 
friend was lolling idly against the fence, 
observing me out of the corner of his eye. 
Nonchalantly I moved over beside him. 
For a moment he appraised me carefully, 
his keen blue eyes taking in every detail of 
my workmanlike costume. Then he re- 
moved his hat and bowed politely. 

“Are you the British Columbia guide?” I 
asked pleasantly, in a frantic endeavor to 
break the chilly ice of his disapproval. 

For a moment his eyes narrowed suspici- 
ously, striving to decide whether I was 
joking him. Evidently my glance showed 
that I was innocent of guile. His face 
lighted up with a flash of humor, and he 
nodded at the handsome blond giant in the 
corral. 

“That’s Ross over there,”’ he indicated. 
“T’m just the cook.” 

“Then you’re the most important person 
in the outfit,’’ I asserted amiably. 

“You’re wrong there, lady,” he philoso- 
phized. “Ali cooks are fools. Otherwise 
they wouldn’t be cooks.” 


HAD missed my first shot and was 

looking for another chance when Jack 
came over from the ranch house. He was 
followed by a short, stocky individual with 
a full growth of beard on his face. The new 
comer turned out to be one of the district 
police. He had just returned from a long 
journey into the mountains. The spring 
before, a trapper had gone in for his annual 
work. When summer came, he hadn’t re- 
turned. 

The policeman had trailed him to see 
what was the matter. Evidently the 
trapper had walked about fifty feet from 
his cabin to the forest to cut some wood. 
A grizzly had happened along at that 
moment and had placed himself between 
the trapper and his home. Instead of 
taking to a tree or leaving the grizzly 
alone, to go his way in peace, the man 
had apparently gone for him with the ax. 


The men who had threatened to strike when they heard 
a woman was in the party were my friends when the 
trip was over 





On the trampled ground before the hut 
was a huge paw, severed at the joint. Just 
beyond lay the trapper’s body, his skull 
crushed in with one terrible blow of the 
animal’s remaining paw. Of the bear 
there was no trace. 

“Don’t worry; they never attack un- 
less you go for them first,” Jack re- 
assured me, fearing the effect of this 
hair-raising recital on my city-bred 
nerves. ‘Always have five cartridges 
ready in your gun and don’t worry.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying the least 
bit,” I replied over-confidently. 

But that night, as we lay in our Baker 
tent, five thousand 
feet up on the pass 
under the shadow of 
awesome Robson, 
I couldn’t help 
thinking of that 
trapper, lying dead 
up there to the 
north and, some- 
where in the great 
forest, that huge, formidable beast with 
three legs who, in the eternal struggle be- 
tween hunter and hunted, had won his fight. 
Toward morning, as a great mass of ice fell 
from Tumbling Glacier into the cold blue 
waters of Berg Lake, I sat up with a start 
and reached for my rifle. I couldn’t go to 
sleep again until the pink dawn had touched 
the glistening domes of the mighty peaks 
around us. 

Day after day, our long pack train wound 
away to the northwest, crossing and re- 
crossing the mountain masses that form the 
spine of the Continental Divide between 
Alberta and British Columbia. Much of the 
time we skirted the very bases of the peaks, 
in the rocky land of the whistler and side- 
hill gouger. Away below us swept the 
timbered deep-green valleys, with frothing 
torrents winding through them like bands of 
dancing silver. 

Generally, at night, we would drop down 
into these valleys, wall- 
ed in by the rugged 
limestone ranges. 
Here we could find 
wood and shelter from 
the wind and food for 
the precious horses. It 
was punishing going, 
these days. Eight or 
nine hours of riding, or 
pulling my tired little 
cayuse, Kitty, up over 
the trailless passes or 
through the treacher- 
ous muskeg, or up 
slopes of brule, with its 
matted masses of 
spruce and jack-pine. 

Tired, aching in 
every bone in my 
body, for the first few 
days there were times 
when I would just 
have to grit my teeth 
to keep going. The 
sight of Webb, the 
cook, puffing up the 
grades like a porpoise, 
alone kept me_ up. 
With his uncompli- 
mentary remarks to 
disprove, I didn’t dare 
quit. And so, on and 
on we went, around 
Bess Shoulder and 


He wasn’t such 
a big grizzly, but 
he was my first 
and only 


















down the Jackpine, ever heading toward 
the headwaters of the Wapiti, two hundred 
miles to the northwest. 

But try as I did to be a good sport and to 
put up with things without whimpering, 
there still remained the barrier between 
the men and me. Not that they were any- 
thing but polite—very polite, with the 
formal, impersonal politeness that defied 
attack. Try as I would, I couldn’t break 
down their reserve and be really one of the 
party. I still remained a person apart, a 
tolerated member who did not fit into the 
scheme of the outfit. 

And so, at night, while great roars of 
laughter would float down from the blaz- 
ing fire before the cook’s tent, I was left 
sitting alone, or with one of my charitable 
fellow dudes—alone before our tent, alone 
and out of it. At times I would grow 
desperate and saunter over to the cook tent. 
Immediately silence would fall, or the con- 
versation would become forced in the 
presence of this strange Eastern woman— 
this weird creature who made them so 
uncomfortable. 

I confided my troubles to my male friends. 
They were sympathetic and unassuring. 

“The boys think you are all right,”’ they 
insisted. “They think you are a good scout, 
because you haven’t been “pres, | around 
and have stood the gaff with your head up. 
Only they are uncomfortable in your 
presence. You see, their ordinary language 
is apt to be a bit rough. And the poor 
fellows are scared stiff that they will let 
loose some of it when you are around.” 


“1 UT I don’t care how much they swear,” 
I remonstrated earnestly. “After 

all these years with you, I am perfectly 
familiar with all they can hand out.” 

“Thanks for the compliment, darling,” 
my relative laughed. ‘But alongside that 
bunch I am a mere prattling babe in arms. 
And that’s what makes it so hard on them. 
Wrangling a bunch of cayuses with nothing 
stronger than ‘Darn you, Queenie, get out 
of there’ and ‘Gosh hang you, Pete, get 
into line,’ is a repression of the emotions 
‘hat would make a New Englander at the 
Follies feel comfortable and at ease.” 

“But tell them I don’t care,”’ I pleaded. 

“T have, and they won’t believe me,” he 
explained finally. 

And so I should probably have spent the 
many weeks of that trip out of it and alone 
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if my old friend, Lady Luck, hadn’t come 
to the aid of her downtrodden sister. 

We had been on the trail a week, when, 
on the morning of August 31st, a snow- 
storm hit us. Jack decided that we couldn’t 
make that day the 8,000-foot climb of 
Shale Mountain Pass. So Webb, the blue- 
nose sea cook, who had tasted of life from 
the Falkland Islands to the Calcutta Bazaar, 
decided to bake in his 
reflector oven. Now Webb 
hated reflectors like a 
trapper hates a _ wolver- 
ine. His usually sunny 
disposition had been grow- 
ing cloudy, as the cere- 
mony had produced more 
than the orthodox number 
of charred biscuits and 
cakes. 


WAS sitting under the 
fly of the cook tent, 
mending some socks. I 


could see that he was 
crimson with pent-up tem- 
perament and his lips 


kept moving as if in silent 
prayer. However I suspect- 
ed that that prayer would 
have caused to stand on 
end the hair of an old- 
time sergeant of marines. 

As Webb finished his 
task, he turned and, with 
a short stick, fished off the 
fire a big pot of boiling 
oatmeal. Holding it at 
arm’s length and about 
the level of his shoulder, 
he started to carry it 
over to a soap box to cool. 

At’the other end of the 
fire the guides were 
sprawled on the ground, 
smoking. One of them was 
calling attention to a 
camp robber who was 
feasting on a piece of salt 
pork on the cook table. 
As Webb started for the 
intruder he accidentally 
raised the end of the 
stick higher than his hand. 
Without warning, the pot 
slid and, tipping, spilled 
its full contents down his 
shirt. : 

The cook let out a roar, 
and the guides rolled on 
the ground with glee as 
the poor fellow gave an 
excellent exhibition of a 
Comanche war dance. 
When Webb saw the joy- 
ful way his troubles were being received by 
his fellow trailsmen, his face flushed purple 
like a person with apoplexy. Stopping his 
hopping, he gave one guttural gurgle and 
threw the empty pot at them. 


‘— — this dirty, lousy oatmeal,’ he 
bellowed. “It’s only fit for a bunch of 
cock-eyed skunks like you. — — you, 


ll —" 

All at once he stopped in his tracks, a 
look of horror on his face. And slowly, 
gradually he turned in my direction. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry,” he began, “I — —”’ 

Mag mind me,” I counseled sympatheti- 
cally. ‘Go to it! Get it out of your system.” 


OR a second he looked at me, his mouth 


open. Then his weather-beaten face 
broke into a grin. 
“Well, I'll be damned,” he muttered, 


“T’ll be damned.” 
after I had helped with 
the dishes, they initiated me into the 
mysteries of stud poker, told weird tales 
of a gentleman named Paul Bunyan, and 
roared out verses about Columbo and other 
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wiping off his shirt. 
And that night, 








Woman, A Gun and A Grizzly 


historic characters. From that moment the 
ice was broken, and I was one of them. 
September first broke snapping cold, with 
the air so clear that the snow-capped domes 
of the peaks seemed but a few minutes’ 
climb. That morning we first put our 
cartridges in our guns, and a thrill went 
through me. Our hunting days had really 
arrived at last. Up over Shale Mountain 





Day after day our pack train wound through this awe-inspiring country 


the long pack train went with a snap. 

The boys, for the first time, were free of 
restraint, shouting and bawling at the 
cayuses in a language which those tempera- 
mental animals seemed to understand and 
appreciate. What matter if I had certain 
shocks to my knowledge of natural history, 
such as the discovery that cayuses always 
originated in kennels and were born of a 
bachelor father. 

All day we wound down the valley toward 
Donald MacDonald, our eyes sweeping the 
alpine basins above the stands of timber, 
black now against the dazzling snow. But 
no game did we see. At last, as the orange 
sun was dipping behind the ridges to the 
west, we came to our camp site, snuggled 
beside a stream which swung into a recess of 
the great forest. 

I had just slipped my weary bones from 
Kitty, my cayuse, and was pulling my rifle 
from the scabbard when the indefatigable 
Jack came over to me. 

“Like to look around a bit?’’ he inquired. 
‘‘We have a couple of hours of daylight yet.” 

“You'd better take one of the men 


along with you,” I suggested earnestly. 

“Feeling pretty well all in, are you?” He 
eyed me appraisingly. 

“No.” I lied glibly. 
others don’ 7 want to go.’ 

“Oh, no! You go.” The males burst 
out in unison, with Alphonse and Gaston 
politeness, “‘It’s your turn.” 

I knew they were as tired as I was and 
that it was just a question 
as to which of us out- 
fumbled the other. But 
when it comes to the sub- 
tle art of outfumbling, no 
one can equal a male. 
So I gave in without a 
struggle, picked up my 
gun, and started after 
Jack down the valley. 

We must have tramped 
about a mile when my 
guide turned back over his 
shoulder. 

“Let’s slip up on that 
knoll,’”’ he suggested. ‘‘We 
can get a better view of 
the ridge.” 

The knoll looked like a 
good resting place tome. 
I hitched myself up be: 
hind Jack, sank down on 
the springy moss, and 
drank in the splendor of 
the fire-rimmed clouds off 
on the horizon. In the 
meantime, Jack was 
sweeping the long ridge 
across the valley with his 
glasses. Suddenly I saw 
him lean forward, rigid, 
as if he had been snapped 
tense by an electric shock. 
I tried to make out what 
he was looking at. 


“I’m game if the 


BOUT a mile to the 

west, the valley floor 
rose sharply through a 
belt of green timber to 
the lofty snow-capped 
ridge. Below the snow, a 
talus slope of shale slipped 
its long arms, like the 
tentacles of an octopus, 
among the dwarf scrub 
and bushes at timber line. 
Slowly turning, Jack 
handed me the glasses. 

“There’s your grizzly,” 
he said quietly, pointing. 
“There, among the bushes, 
just below that big snow 
patch and to the right.” 

I rested the glasses on 
a rock and looked. What 
I saw made my heart stop for a beat and 
then begin to pound furiously. Up there at 
timber-line, where the shale slid its arm- 
like tentacles among the scrub, a brown 
thing was moving, throwing up its head as 
it fed on the bushes. 

“Come on!” Jack scrambled to his feet 
and grabbed his gun. ‘‘We’ve got to make 
time,” he urged. “It’s a long, stiff climb, 
and it’s going to be a race with darkness.” 

Across the floor of the valley we started, 
half running, half walking, plunging over 
the uneven ground. Striking the slope of 
the ridge on the other side, we started up, 
climbing rapidly through a desolate stretch 
of windfall, broken by patches of green 
timber. How I ever kept up I don’t know. 
My temples were pounding as if they would 
burst, and the salty perspiration was blind- 
ing my eyes. 

My fatigue had fallen from me like a 
cloak and, driven on by excitement, I 
crawled up that punishing climb. All the 
time, I had but one thought in my mind. 
Would we make that thousand feet above 
us before night fell? (Continued on page 96) 


























communion with man and his 

hooks is a coppery warrior answer- 
ing to the cognomen of channel bass. Ac- 
curately esteemed by that prince of anglers 
and sportsmen, Van Campen Heilner, as the 
bulldog of the sea, this lordly fellow is 
easily the superior of his sea cousin, the 
striped bass, in impetuosity, in courage, in 
sustained fighting ability and in down- 
right pugnacity. 

Strength and length of line and power of 
surf-rod tip mean little to this lithe and 
sturdy battler. A worthy foe of angling 
skill and equipment, his mere presence in 
near-by waters suffices to lull business and 
ambition to sleep, no matter what the wind, 
sky or tide. 

And so, on a blazing day in late July, I 
went in quest of action amid the restless 
waters of Chincoteague Shoals. A queer 
place is this Chincoteague. A low, sandy, 
wind-swept island off the Virginia capes, 
it holds off the sea from a wilderness of 
marsh. But its waters, though forbidding 
to shipping, are bountiful to fishermen, 
oysterers and clammers; and so on the 
island, on the inlet side, one finds a thriving 
town and communal happiness and hos- 
pitality. 

Blistering heat held man and Nature in 
its: grip the day I arrived with surf rods and 
all the array required for a seance with 
channel bass. The main street was deserted. 
The tide in the inlet shrank out to sea, 
exposing a face as smooth as burnished steel. 
Even the blue crabs along the edges lay 
half buried in the mud, as though to-escape 
the heat. Bits of dead fish failed to attract 
exposed and sinister claws. The big pound 
dories slept at their moorings. Overhead 
blazed the sun; on earth a thirsty flivver 
motor shot furnace blasts into my face. 

But the final cough of the exhaust brought 
Bill Horton into view. Bill is a guide, and 
a real one. Though the Chincoteague 
Shoals stretch out seven miles to sea from 
the mouth of the inlet, a submarine archi- 
pelago that holds in its sands the bones of 
many a wayward ship, Bill seemingly knows 
every depth and channel. 

“Got a flashlight ?”’ was Bill’s first greeting. 

Odd question! I was flabbergasted. 
“N-n-o-o-o. . . . Why?” 

“Have to fish for these fellows at night. 
Won't doa thing in the daytime.” 


NCHORED on one of the most treach- 

erous shoals along the Atlantic sea- 
board, with great breakers rushing out of the 
blackness to dump their tons and tons of 
water on the submerged bars with a deaf- 
ening roar, and safety just a fisherman’s 
dory—well, this surely was a new experi- 
ence. At best, even in the daytime, this 
kind of fishing puts a heavy strain on 
stamina and endurance, and they of 
timorous stomachs cast for their quarry from 
the shore. Night-time—— Well, we'd 
have atry at it. 

It was not long before twilight neared, 
the waters took on a darker hue, and the 
skeleton of a beacon on Assateague Island 
printed its framework on the face of 4 dying 
red sun. Our dory shot from the little 
pier as if eager for the adventure. Twenty 
minutes and a friendly tide brought us to 
the mouth of the inlet—here four miles 
wide, with a coast-guard station on either 


MONG those finny swashbucklers 
of the Atlantic deep who crave 


At Chincoteague for channel bass 


side, ominous indicators of the perils of 
these waters. 

The breakers falling on the distant outer 
bar seemed like two parallel rows of white 
hedges. ‘‘We'’ve got a good break,” re- 
marked Bill, as the little dory began to dip 
into the mounting seas and cover us with 
spray. 

By ‘‘break’’ Bill meant a visible target 
for casting, for channel bass feed usually 
where a comber actually breaks, the swirling 
scouring waters turning up the sand and 
exposing clams and crustacea which are the 
natural diet of our coppery friend. 

One hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet back of one of these lines of breakers, 
Bill dropped anchor and slipped: a long 
cable. The boat veered sternmost to the 
breakers. ‘‘Oughtta get ’em now,”’ put in 
Bill, as he picked up the big hook at the 
end of a long copper wire leader and 
plastered a big head of squid on it. 

Squid is best at night; mossbunker in the 
daytime. 

I waited until the boat was poised on the 
top of a wave and cast far out into the 
breakers. With my surf rod im place, 600 
feet of fifteen-thread line on the reel, and 
Bill and a cigaret for good company, I 
awaited results. 

Time dragged ... nothing happened. 
An hour went by. The sun went down. The 
color of the water deepened. The breakers 


The 50-pounder caught the first night 








A NIGHT ATTACK 


By 
T. A. BALLANTYNE 


had become like dazzling crystal against a 
background of ebony. Stars began to make 
their appearance. There was no moon. 

bit of daylight still clung reluctantly to the 
west like an ashy smudge on dark velvet. 

“Funny,” mused Bill. ‘‘They’re here. 
Mebbe I'll try a bit of bunker. Mebbe 
they’ve gone back on squid.” 

Getting out an old hand line with an 
ugly looking hook, he baited it with half a 
bunker and, perching himself perilously on 
the gunwales, hurled the line far from the 
boat. The lingering cloud of daylight ex- 
pired, and, as though its death were a signal 
for submarine activities, the channel bass 
struck! Bill, caught unawares, made a 
wild grab for his hand line. 

The click on my reel cried out in agony; I 
clamped down on the vanishing line and 
jerked up the rod. I could feel the hook 
sink home. I knew I was linked to a bass, 
and not a shark, by the great surges of the 
fish. Unlike a shark, a channel bass seems to 
lunge away, taking seventy-five to one 
hundred feet of line with each lunge. A 
shark, on the other hand, dashes away with 
terrific speed until the tension becomes un- 
bearable, then comes in like a lamb until he 
sees the boat, and darts away again. The 
reel screamed and the upraised rod nodded 
violently. 

“A big fish,” panted Bill, who was con- 
ducting a ding-dong battle with his bass. 
“They're all big fellows. Don’t try to stop 
him too soon.” 

With five hundred feet of line gone, I 
succeeded in arresting the mad rush of the 
fish. Utter blackness had settled over every- 
thing. Bill was no longer visible, though I 
could hear him scuffling with his fish. I 
could not see the tip of the rod. The stars 
seemed without light. The boat heaved, 
tossed, plunged and rolled atop some in- 
visible body that went swishing by. A 
great breaker, unseen, hit the sturdy dory 
and sent it careening. Billand I tumbledina 
heap in the slippery cockpit. 


Y channel bass was still on. I pumped 

vigorously and got back a hundred 
feet of line, only to have it wrested away 
again. This give and take with my in- 
visible foe went on. . . It seemed for 
hours, but was in reality only minutes. 

Through sheer strength I worked him to 
within a hundred feet of the boat. Mean- 
while there was an uproar near by, something 
thumped the side, and I was showered with 
water. Bill was landing his bass single- 
handed. 

His quarry boated, Bill peered over the 
stern, trying to read the story out in the 
inky blackness. The newly bought flash- 
light made its appearance. All it revealed 
was a bowed rod, twenty feet of taut line 
reaching out somewhere and black waters. 

The channel bass was now nearer. 

“Bill,” I said, “he’s working off to the 
side. Flash on the light and see how far he 
is from the boat. I don’t want him making 
a spurt and tangling the line on the anchor 
rope. The first channel bass I ever hooked 
was lost that way.”’ 

The beam of light revealed a patch of 
white in the black waters and a bronze tail. 
He was about thirty feet away, abreast the 
boat, broadside to the tide and fighting 
doggedly. But how he did go when the 
rays of light appeared! The tortured reel 
gave voice to a (Continued on page 82) 
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Many of us have to take our vacations when fishing is not at its best 


Vacation Days 
ANGLER 


By Ray 


BERGMAN 





and 
the 


You can catch either trout or bass during the hot days of July and August if you know how 


ACATION days generi illy arrive at 

the time when fishing i is at its worst. 

The average man is obliged to take 

his quota during the months of 

July or August, which, as every angler 

knows, is surely a poor time to expect good 

fishing. The trout brooks are extremely 

low and the trout very wary. The pickerel 

are not inclined to feed very much, due to 

sore mouths, and the bass seem to have 

lost their vim, apparently satisfied to do 

nothing more than lie in a listless manner 
at the bottom of the lakes. 

Nevertheless, although all nature seems 

to be conniving against the angler, many 

fish may be taken during these months. 
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With these things in mind I have prepared 
this article, hoping that it will be the means 
of helping the angler vacationist get a 
little more out of his two or three weeks 
than usual. 

The choice of a place to spend the vaca- 





Fig. I. Hook under the hard collar 


tion is of great importance. If one does 
not care to go into the north woods, it will 
be wise to select a river for bass fishing and 
some brook that keeps a good depth of 
water for trout fishing. 

The bass of the rivers strike well during 
the hot months. In fact, the best small- 
mouth bass fishing I ever had was on the 
Delaware River the last two days of August— 
and after an extremely hot summer. Occa- 
sionally lake bass furnish good sport all 
through the summer. This is more apt to be 
true in deep, spring-fed lakes. Usually the 
river is safer. 

Long-tailed flies or spinner and bucktail 
combinations are very effective and make 
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very sporty lures. For the man who does 
not go into the higher branches of the art, 
hellgrammites and stone cats head the list 
as the best live bait. 

Hellgrammites are very easily caught. 
An ordinary piece of window screening 
makes a very effective utensil with which 
to capture them. Select a shallow riffle for 
the scene of operations. Carefully over- 
turn all the rocks having comparatively 
flat bottoms, holding the screen below 
them so that when the nippers are washed 
off by the current they will float down 
against the screen and adhere there. They 
may then be picked off and deposited in 
the bait box. 

If you have no screen, more care must 
be taken when overturning the rocks. 
A great many of the hellgrammites will 
hold fast long enough for one to pick them 
off. Although it takes longer and is more 
laborious to get them this way, a few 
hours’ work will generally net enough for a 
day’s fishing. 


TONE cats are harder to get. Asarule, 

one can buy them somewhere in the 
vicinity of the fishing waters. If not, 
select the same type of riffles that harbors 
the hellgrammites and go after them your- 
self. Use a rock of about five pounds’ 
weight as a hammer, striking the likely 
looking stones a sharp rap. 

If there happens to be a cat under the 
stone, he will be stunned and you can pick 
him up before he regains consciousness. 
He is easily recognized, looking a great deal 
like the ordinary catfish but of much 
lighter coloring. 

Minnow traps are very effective for 
catching chubs, redfins and. other fish of 
the minnow tribe. These will make very 
acceptable bait but not so good as the first 
mentioned. Examine the catch in the 
trap carefully before transferring it to the 
bait pail, as small bass, pike and other fish 
of protected species will find their way into 
the trap. 

These babies of the game fish families 
are just as fond of bread crumbs as the more 
lowly fish.. They must be carefully re- 
leased. You should never use them for 
bait, as this would be a violation of law and 
strictly against your own fishing interest. 

Hooking the baits is best described by 
illustration. Figure 1 shows a very effec- 
tive way of hooking the hellgrammite, 
Figures 2 and 3 the minnow or stone cat. 
Figure 2 is the method used for running 
water and slow trol!‘ng, and Figure 3 
for still-fishing in quiet water. 

The hellgrammite is best used in run- 
ning water. When a bass strikes this bait, 
do not let him run off with the line. Keep 
a slight tension, just enough to feel his tugs. 
After he has tugged a few times, strike 
quickly and with a decided twist of the 
wrist. This method will be found very 
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Fig. 5. 


effective and will result in a minimum of 
missed strikes. 

When a bass strikes a minnow or cat, let 
him run with the line. He will generally 
go from ten to thirty feet before stopping. 
When he starts off on the second run, which 
is usually with a rush, set the hook with a 
quick, firm strike. : 

Grasshoppers also make a good mid- 
summer bait, but because of their tender- 
ness they are easily thrown off the hook 
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when casting. Also, the fish manages to 
strip them from the hook very easily, but a 
little practice in casting bee f striking will 
reduce this hazard to a minimum. 
One thing that recommends them 
for use is the readiness with which 
they may be procured. Two 
persons walking over a mead- 
ow, with a piece of mos- 
quito netting held between 
them, will harvest enough 
for the day’s fishing in ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

For low water and wary 
trout there isn’t any better bait to be had 
than the grasshopper, or locust, as he 
should be called. Bear in mind that 
carefulness is the price of success. Then 
select a deep pool where one can be hidden 
from the vision of the keen-eyed trout. 
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Fig. 3. Silverfin hooked for still-fishing 


quiet water 


Cast the hopper to the head of the pool 
and let him kick around as he wishes. 
If the cast has been made without creating 
any disturbance, you are almost sure to 
get arise. A pole fish will take the whole 

locust in his mouth at once; so it is 

wise to set the hook immediately. 
If possible, one should locate at 

the end of the pool away from where 
the trout lie. Best results are ob- 
tained when one knows just what 
part of the pool the trout occupy. 


Te 


Fig. 4. Rig for still-fishing or 
slow trolling in deep water 
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Then one can select his vantage point, 
secure in the knowledge that he will not 
frighten the fish. 

After a trout is hooked, he should be 
led away from the occupied part of the 
pool. This is most necessary if one expects 
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Attractor rigged ahead of minnow 


to catch more trout there, as the play of a 
hooked fish will often end the fishing for 
some time. 

If the trout are seemingly off feed, will not 
rise to flies or hoppers on the surface and 
refuse worms on the bottom, then try 
putting a split shot on a hook baited with a 
grasshopper. It is very rare indeed that 
they can resist this bait when it sinks slowly, 
almost into their mouths. Many times 
during the intense heat and brightness of a 
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Fig. 2. Shiner hooked for running water or 
slow trolling 


summer day, I have taken a dozen nice 
trout from some deep pool when, to all 
appearances, they were not feeding at all. 

Use very fine leaders for this fishing, not 
heavier than .008. A No. 4 eyed hook 
tied to a dry-fly leader makes an ideal 
combination. Place the shot 
about three feet from the 
hook. One shot will generally 
be heavy enough, as the ob- 
ject is to have the hopper 
sink as slowly as _ possible. 

Many times, one will be 
able to observe the whole 
gr ong even to the taking 
of the bait by the trout. 
When such is the case, there 
is a great deal of pleasure in 
this fishing. The finesse re- 
quired makes it a sport not 
to be belittled by the most 
radical fly man. 

Lake fishing is a tough 
proposition during the hot 
months, except in northern waters, where 
the temperature remains cool at night all 
during the summer. In these places or- 
dinary tactics will suffice. According to 
the local conditions, flies or other artificial 
lures usually record good catches. Any 
place, however, where the water becomes 
warm, weed infested or coveredgwith bloom 
will test the angler’s skill to the utmost. 


GHALLOW lakes will generally furnish the 
best sport for the fly and plug man, while 
the spinner and live bait will net best re- 
sults in deep-water lakes. 

_In shallow waters, cast the fly or plug 
right into the weed pockets. The bass 
like to lay in these open spots, as they make 
ideal lairs from which to dart out upon some 
unsuspecting minnow. If the artificial 
will not get a rise, then try a live minnow 
or grasshopper. Provided you do not go 
too near the weed pocket, a live bait cast 
into it will very often bring the looked for 
strike. 

Of course, one can not expect the sport 
in this fishing that he would have in open 
water because of the fish becoming entangled 
in the weeds, making it necessary to force 
him to the net. For that reason, it is 
best to use a rather stout, stiff rod—one 
that will stand a great deal of rough work. 

When fishing deep lakes during mid- 
summer, especially those having rocky 
bottoms, one must get the bait down to the 
fish. For this purpose it is necessary to use 
a sinker. One of the best methods to use 
when rigging up for deep fishing, either for 
still-fishing or slow trolling, using minnows, 
is illustrated by Figure 4. The weight of 
the sinker is determined by the depth to 
be reached, a heavier one being required for 
trolling than for still-fishing. 

As a rule the silver-sided shiners will 
bring best results, owing to their high 
visibility. Soft crawfish make an ex- 
cellent bait, being best fished without the 
aid of asinker. Anchor the boat over some 
likely rock shoal and let the shellfish sink 
ey to bottom. Once there, they 
should moved occasionally by a slight 
raising of the rod tip, otherwise they will 
hide in the rocks or burrow in the sand. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Jack with Bill and Newt. 


Bit and the Bob- Whites 


You just know there will be action a-plenty the next second 





Out in Kansas, where the 


" TEADY, boy, steady! Hold 'em. 
Hold ‘em! Atta boy, Bill! Look 
at him, Jack! Look at him! Who 


says that long-legged pointer of 
mine isn't a first-class feather hound? 
How’s that for the first point of the season?” 

Nineteen bob-whites create considerable 
confusion when they scramble out of the 
frosted vegetation. This is especially true 
when you haven’t heard them do it for 
nearly a year. I recovered from my usual 
paralysis in time to pick out a rooster 
which started straight from me along the 
hedge, flying low. In my eagerness I 
overshot. Holding a shade lower, I 
tried again, and the first bird of the year 
was down. 

Open season again at last! Three 
hundred and fifty-five days had rolled 
slowly, so slowly by, and the ten had 
come. Let me pause and_ render 
thanks to our legislature for those ten 
days each year which they have given us. 

Of course, Newt had to get a sore foot 
the day before the season opened. He 
couldn't have hurt himself any of the three 
hundred and fifty-five days when he was 
about as useful to Jack as a dry Durham to 
adairyman. So we left him behind, crying 
in his pen as we drove away with Bill in the 
back seat. 

I think Bill is a Percheron, or Clydesdale, 
maybe, he’s so big. Still he has the true 
ticked markings of a high-grade pointer; 
so I might be wrong. Anyway, Bill knows 
the ways and means, the highways and 
byways of quail shooting. I guess it 
doesn't matter whether his ancestors came 
over in the Mayflower or were just some of 
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spaces are great and very open 


the last of the Mohicans’ left-over winter 
meat. 

Now Bill has one fine faculty. He 
always finds his bird before he points it. 
Some dogs will testify falsely, you know. 











Bill brought back the balance of the bunch 


You've all had an old fellow look up at you 
when a cottontail ran out and say, “Well, 
now, I sure thought that was a bob-white,” 
and you know good and well that he never 
thought any such thing. Or make a great 
stand on an old roost or even a field sparrow. 


By Sam Kay Dick 


Not Bill. When Bill spraddles out of a 
half Charleston and petrifies on a point, 
you want to prime your pistol. For Bill 
has found food. 
Fourteen of that first flock flew directly 
down the hedge. I retrieved the bird in 
which I had invested eight cents, and Bill 
brought back the balance of the bunch, 
two fat roosters, to his lord and master. 
Bill worked wonderfully well that morning. 
He dug into the dirt a hundred yards from 
our first fun and froze. Three quail thun- 
dered out when we came, bursting up 
through the hedge. I claimed the honors 
for that rise. Jack brought down nothing. 
I dropped a nice fresh hedge limb! Bill 
looked eagerly for dead birds, came back 
when he found none, and asked for 
instructions, 


HAT’S another nicething about Bill. 

He’s a gentleman. He doesn’t expect 

you to bag every bird he finds. Now 

Newt will give you a dirty look if there isn’t 

any game to gather. Positively insults you 

sometimes. But Bill just grins genially 
and goes on after further flocks. 

We chased those birds half a mile down 
that hedge. Bill went on location the 
third time so near somebody gathering corn 
that we could plainly hear the thump-thump 
of the ears against the wagon, though we 
couldn’t see a soul. Since we were not 
sure of our exact whereabouts, we hesitated 
and held a consultation when the plunks 
of those ears came to ours. 

“Hold ’em,” began Jack. ‘‘Now do you 
reckon that hedge is Brown’s line or— 
hold 'em, Bill—this one?”’ 
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When Bill spraddles out of a half Charleston into a point— 


Plunk, plank, plunk. ‘Whoa, Nellie.” 
So close, but not a glimpse of the grain 
gatherer could we get. It was almost 
uncanny. 

“Gosh, I don’t know.” 

“Hold ’em, Bill. Just a second, old 
boy.” 

Bill glanced strainedly our way to as- 
certain the reason for this unusual delay. 
“You think I can hold these blamed birds 
all day?’ he was telling us. 

“All right, Bill,”’ concluded Jack. 
boy! We'll just take a chance. You still 
got ’em?”’ 

Useless question. Bill had ’em. After 
the battle the farmer came on a canter, 
with blood in his eye and a bludgeon in his 
hand. He was crashing through the 
cornstalks and making more noise than a 
bull in the brush. 

“Hey, you!’ he bawled, swinging his 
shillalah. 

I cowered behind a convenient cover, 
glad that Jack was in the direct line of 
attack. As the corn picker came into the 
open Bill, with a quail in his mouth, ran 
square into him. 

“Hell's fire! Damn a mighty! Consarn 
the condemned canine,” frothed the 
farmer, sitting up and spitting out stickers 
and soil. “I'll have y’u— Why hello, 
Jack! What the heck you sickin’ that 
man-eatin’ leopard on me for?” 

I came from conceaiment witha sigh 
of relief. Within five minutes the contented 
cow caretaker was saying: 

“There’s a nice bunch hangs out down 


“Good 





Bill 


and the Bob-Whites 


by that old strip pit on my south line. I 
see near sixty there day before yesterday. 
Be careful an’ stay on this side o’ the hedge 
though. Ole Man Smith who joins me 
don’t allow no shootin’ on his place.” 

With a dozen birds in our bags we 
eagerly followed Bill to the old coal ex- 
cavation. We hunted past it and down 
the hedge without a bobble from Bill. 
Pa they’re out in the corn,” observed 
ack. 


UT Bill thought differently. He was 

loath to leave the brush about the 
mine workings. He trailed, and he turned. 
He doubled, and he twisted. 

“Been here,’’ I interpreted for Bill. 
“Lately.” 

But, as I have said, Billis honest; so he 
only worked and wiggled through the 
bushes without undue excitement. 

“Gone now though,” decided Jack. 
“Come on, Bill. Let’s go.” 

About that time Bill smelled something 
fresh. He whirled and sniffed beneath a 
bush. He broke off at right angles, taking 
a trail for fifty feet, and then pointed at 
the edge of the standing corn. 

“Steady, boy, steady.” 

I spread out to the right. 
out the game. One bird beat his way out 
of the corn. We both shot. The quail 
crumpled. Then the other fifty-nine of the 
flock flushed behind us, too far away for a 
shot. Marking them down a quarter of a 
mile west in a hedge, we followed. 

In this hedge corner was a triangular 


Jack routed 





—you want to prime your pistol, for Bill has found food 


swamp with hedge on three sides. Knee- 
deep in the tall, trodden down grass of this 
swamp, Bill stood the first bird. Jack 
got him before he could top the hedge. At 
the north end of the hedge, as I reluctantly 
tested our hummocks, I stepped upon one— 
nearly—and missed it. Jack and-»-Bill . 
found another out in ‘the marsh, which 
Jack salted down with his second shot after 
a clean miss. 

This shooting reacted in my favor, as a 
hen arose at Jack’s final effort and came 
my way. She fell into the western hedge, 
where Bill located her when we had hunted 
out the swamp, our twentieth bird. 

On the way in, Bill begged for a drink. 
Jack let him out at a small timbered stream 
near the state line. When he didn’t return 
promptly, Jack went after him, whistling 
and calling. Five minutes later he came 
back on a trot. 

“He’s got a bunch.” 

At the edge of the creek Bill had them, 
front feet in the water, his body a letter C. 

“Atta boy, Bill. Hold'em. Steady, boy. 
How’s that for a point?” 

It was a nice point, and we told Bill so 
on the way back to the car with fine birds 
in our hands. 

Yes, Bill’s honest. Even though that 
was the first quail hunt for eleven long 
months, he didn’t exaggerate the story to 
Newt the least bit when we put him back 
in the pen. In fact, he didn’t say anything 
at all. Just laid down contentedly while 
poor old sorefooted Newt smelled him over 
again and again and whined and whined. 





It’s a real pleasure to hunt with a good bird dog in an open country when you can see his every move 
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A fishing and camping classic 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


THE STORY SO FAR 

The author meets Eddie at the club 
during Christmas week. Eddie was plan- 
ning his next summer’s fishing. Eddie 
is that way. He knows fish; he knows 
flies; he knows Nova Scotia. Eddie knows 
everything. The pair bought tackle. 
Eddie went on ahead, early in April. 
Eddie couldn’t wait. When fly time came, 
they were ready to penetrate into the 
wilds of Nova Scotia with two canoes and 
two strong guides. With deft skill Eddie 
caught the first trout while the canoes were 
being loaded. The author, in casting from 
a log, slipped and went into the stream 
to his waist. As the canoes dropped down 
the stream toward the lake the author, 
wet and a little cross, began to think of 
duties at home that required attention. 
Everything looked black. Then suddenly 
the canoes dropped out into the lake, 
and the duties more or less important at 
home were forgotten. Under the spell 
of the forest their first camp was pitched. 
That night it rained. The next day it 
rained. Camping and canoeing under 
such weather conditions presented numer- 
ous difficulties. But just as the canoes 
reached the farther side of Lake Kedgee- 
makoogee the clouds broke away and the 
sun came out. Then came the first port- 
age, and the guides carried more duffle 
than a Mexican pack burro. The first 
blood was shed when a porkie was killed. 
Eddie contended they destroyed many 
trees. The party travels on into country 
unknown even to the guides. The author 
gets the big thrill when he catches his 
first trout fly-fishing a quiet pool. 


CHAPTER XI 


By lonely tarn, mid thicket 
deep, 
The she-moose comes to 
bear 
Her sturdy young, and she 
doth keep 
It safely guarded there. 


E got any amount 

of fly-casting in 

the Pebblelog- 

gitch _ stillwater, 

but no trout. I kept Del 
dodging, and twice I suc- 
ceeded in hooking him, 
though not in a vital spot. 
I could have done it, 
however, if he had sat still 
and given me a fair chance. 
I could land Del even with 
the tree-top cast, but the 
trout refused to be allured. 
As a rule, trout would 
not care to live in a place 
like that. There would not 
be enough excitement and 
activity. A trout prefers a 
place where the water is 
busy—where the very effort 
of keeping from being 
smashed and battered 
against the rocks insures a 
good circulation and a con- 
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stitution like a steel spring. I have taken 
trout out of water that would have pul- 
verized a golf ball in five minutes. The 
fiercer the current—the greater the tumult 
—the more cruel and savage the rocks, 
the better place it is for trout. 

Neither do I remember that we took any- 
thing in the Shelburne above Irving Lake, 
for it was a good deal like the stillwater, 
with only a gentle riffle here and there. 
Besides, the day had become chill, and a 
mist had fallen upon this lonely world—a 
wet, white, drifting mist that was closely 
akin to rain. On such a day one does not 
expect trout to rise, and is seldom dis- 
appointed. 

Here and there, where the current was 
slow-moving and unruffled, Eddie, perhaps, 
would have tried his dry flies, but never a 
trout was seen to break water, and it is one 
of the tenets of dry-fly fishing that a cast 
may only be made where a trout has been 
seen to rise—even then, only after a good 
deal of careful maneuvering on shore to 
reach the proper spot on the bank without 
breaking the news to the trout. It wasn’t 
a pleasant time to go wriggling through 
marsh grass and things along the shore; 
so it is just as well that there was no excuse 
for doing it. 

As it was, we paddled rather silently 
down the still river, considerably impressed 
with the thought that we were entering a 
land to us unknown—that for far and far 
in every direction, beyond the white mist 
that shut us in and half obliterated the 
world, it was likely that there was no human 
soul that was not of our party, and we 
were quieted by the silence and the loneli- 


If one’s things are well smoked and scorched and 





ness that stretched away on every hand. 

Where the river entered the lake there 
was no dashing, tumbling water. In fact, 
we did not realize that we had reached the 
lake level until the shores on either hand 
receded, slowly at first, and then, broadly 
widening, melted away and were half lost in 
the mist. 

The feeling grew upon me, all at once, 
that we were very high here. There were 
no hills or ridges that we could see, and the 
outlines of such timber as grew along the 
shore seemed low. It was as if we had 
reached the top of the world, where there 
were no more hills—where the trees had 
been obliged to struggle up to our altitude, 
barely to fringe us round. 


S for course now, we had none. Our 
map was of the vaguest sort. Where 
the outlet was we could only surmise. In 
a general way it was supposed to be at the 
“other end’’ of the lake, where there was 
said to be an old dam, built when the region 
was lumbered, long ago. But as to the 
shape of the lake and just where that 
“other end” might lie, when every side 
except the bit of shore nearest at hand was 
lost in the wet, chill mist, were matters for 
conjecture and experiment. 

We paddled a little distance, and some 
islands came out of the gray veil ahead— 
green ‘Nova Scotia islands, with their ledges 
of rock, some underbrush and a few sentinel 
pines. We ran in close to these, our guides 
looking for moose or signs of them. 

I may say here that no expedition in 
Nova Scotia is a success without having 
seen at least one moose. Of course, in 
the hunting season, the 
moose is the prime object; 
but such is the passion for 
this animal among Nova 
Scotia guides that whatever 
the season or the purpose 
of the expedition and how- 
ever triumphant its result, 
it is accounted a disappoint- 
ment and a failure by the 
natives when it ends with- 
out at least a glimpse of a 
moose. 

We were in wonderful 
moose country now—the 
uninvaded wild, where in 
trackless bog and swamp or 
on the lonely and forgotten 
islands the she-moose se- 
cludes herself to bear and 
rear her young. That Charlie 
and Del were more absorbed 
in the possibility of getting 
a sight of these great, timid, 
vanishing visions of animal 
life—and perhaps a longer 
view of a little black, bleat- 
ing calf—than in any ex- 
ploration for the other end 
of the Shelburne River was 
evident. They clung and 
hovered about those islands. 
poking the canoes into 
every nook and corner, 
speaking in whispers and 
sitting up straight at sight 
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The matter of getting warm and dry was difficult, but it’s all in a day’s camping 


of any dark-looking stump or bunch of 
. leaves. 

Eddie, too, seemed a good deal interested 
in the moose idea. I discovered presently 
that he was ambitious to send a specimen 
of a moose calf, dead or alive, to the British 
Museum and would improve any oppor- 
tunity to acquire that asset. 

I may say that I was opposed to any 
such purpose. I am overfond of Eddie, 
and I wanted him to have a good standing 
with the museum people, but I did not like 
the idea of slaughtering a little calf moose 
before its mother’s very eyes, and I did 
not approve of its capture, either. Even 
if the mother moose could be convinced 
that our intentions were good and was 
willing to have her offspring civilized and 
in the British Museum or Zoo or some other 
distinguished place, I still opposed the 
general scheme. 

It did not seem to me that a calf moose, 
tied either outside or inside of our tent for 
a period of weeks, to bleat and tear around 
and to kick over and muss up things gen- 
erally, would be a proper feature to add to 
a well-ordered camp, especially if it kept 
on raining and we had to bring him inside. 
I knew that eventually he would own 
that tent, and probably demand a sleeping 
bag. I knew that I should have to give him 
mine, or at least share it with him. 

I stated and emphasized these views and 
insisted that we go over toward the half- 
obscured shore, where there appeared to 
be an opening which might be the river. 
We did go over there at 2 ngth, and there 


was, in fact, an opening, but it was made 
by a brook entering the lake instead of 
leaving it. Our memorandum of informa- 
tion declared that a stream called the 
Susketch emptied into the lake somewhere, 
and we decided to identify this as the 
place. 

We went up a little way to a good look- 
ing pool, but there were no trout—at least, 
they refused to rise, though probably the 
oldest and mossiest inhabitant of that place 
had never had such an opportunity before. 
Back to the lake again, we were pretty soon 
hovering about the enchanted islands, 
which seemed to rise on every hand. 

It was just the sort of a day to see moose, 
Del said, and there was no other matter 
that would stand in importance against a 
proposition like that. I became interested 
myself presently, and dropped my voice 
to a whisper and sat up at every black spot 
among the leaves. We had just about 
given it up at length, when all at once 
Del gave the canoe a great shove inshore, 
at the same time calling softly to the other 
canoe, which had already sheared off into 
the lake. 


HEY were with us in an instant, and 

we were clambering out. I hadn’t seen 
a thing, but Del swore that he had caught 
a glimpse of something black that moved 
and disappeared. 

Of course, we were clad in our wet- 
weather armor. I had on my oilskins and, 
what was more, those high, heavy wading 
boots that came up under my arms. It 


is no easy matter to get over even level 
ground rapidly with a rig like that; and 
when it comes to scaling an island, full of 
ledges and holes and underbrush and vines, 
the problem becomes complex. 

Del and Charlie, with their shoepacs, 
distanced me as easily as if I had been 
sitting still, while that grasshopper, Eddie, 
with only the lightest sort of waders, 
skipped and scampered away and left me 
plunging and floundering about in the brush, 
with scarcely the possibility of seeing any- 
thing, even if it were directly in front of 
my nose. 

As a matter of fact, I didn’t care anything 
about seeing moose, and was only running 
and making a donkey of myself because 
the others were doing it and I had caught a 
touch of their disease. 

Suddenly I heard Charlie call “There 
they are! There they go!” and witha wild 
redoubled effcrt I went headlong into a 
deep pit, half filled with leaves and brush 
and muck of various sorts. This, of 
course, would seem to assassinate any hope 
I might have of seeing the moose; but 
just then, by some occult process, Charles, 
the Strong, discovered my disaster, and 
with that prowess which has made him 
famous yanked me out of the mess, stood 
me on my feet and had me running again, 
wallowing through the bushes toward the 
other side of the little island whence the 
moose had fled. 

“There they go—they are swimming!” 
I heard Del call, and then Eddie: 

“I see ’em! I see (Continued on page 64) 
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The Mississippi Flood 


By Judge Lrr 
MILEs 


and the GAME 


A story of the great flood and its effect on the game life, by the 
Chairman of the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission 


HEN the inside levee of the La- 
conia Circle broke and _ the 
mighty Mississippi began pouring 
its murky flood waters into the 
circle, every living thing in that part of 
Arkansas made a mad rush for the top of 
the outside levee. Collected on this levee 
were all species and varieties of game from 
the vicinity of Laconia Circle. This was 
the beginning of the terror of the great 
flood that visited Arkansas and then made 
an overland visit to her sister states, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. : 

Swimming for recreation is a_ great 
pleasure, but swimming for life is altogether 
a different thing and has a tendency to wear 
heavily on the nervous system. The top 
of the outside levee of Laconia Circle 
served only as a temporary refuge, and 
not a very comfortable one either. Some 
sixty deer were gathered here. 
A few of these deer were killed 
in different ways. Most of 
them, realizing by instinct the 
seriousness of the onrushing 
water, remained there but a 
little while. Before the water 
rose to its extreme height, the 
most of these deer, in small 
groups, gradually worked their 
way to higher ground and 
possibly suffered less than those 
in other sections. 

The water pouring into this 
vast flood area from the Missis- 
sippi, the White and the Ar- 
kansas Rivers, in an unprece- 
dented flood, covered a wide 
area. The natural habitat of 
some of the deer was thirty- 
five miles from the closest 
point to land. The water rose 
so high that it covered every- 
thing, including levee tops, 
railroad dumps, and canal em- 
bankments. There was noth- 
ing game might use as a refuge, 
other than floating drift. — 

Deer can survive on floating 
drift a long time where the 
water is warm, as it was in 
this flood. If the drift is not 
collected in treetops, they will 
have to swim to branches of 
trees to feed. When the water 
begins to recede and the level 
of the water has dropped to 
where the deer cannot reach 
the live foliage, it is then that 
they suffer mostly from hunger. 


EAR White River, between 

the White and the Mis- 
sissippi, is a large plantation 
with a levee all the way around 
it. Much of the game in that 
sectior took refuge on this 
farm. When the levee broke 
and the waters poured into the 
farm, it drove out and on to 
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the rim of the levee, still above overflow, 
all the game that had taken refuge within. 
This spot was watched carefully by State 
Game Wardens, in order that they might 
render assistance wherever their efforts 
might do the most good. 

It was twenty miles from this farm to 
high ground. As the water rose and, degree 
by degree, submerged this levee the game 
was driven away. There were fifteen deer 
collected on one small spot of the levee 
remaining above water. Practically all the 
game and other live things had gone. 

It must have been apparent to these deer 
that they could not stay there in safety 
much longer. All food was gone, and the 
absence of all other live things had a de- 
moralizing influence. Evidently these deer 
reasoned that they must swim for their 
lives. They took off early one morning in 


This two-year-old doe followed the wardens after being released 





single file, led by the motherly influence of 
an old doe. 

It was twenty miles to solid ground, 
The course directed by the leader could 
not have been more accurate if it had been 
a blazed trail resulting from a month's 
labor of a skilled engineer on a fat pay roll, 
It led all the way through timber. At 
regular periods the entire herd would take 
a rest. All of them watched the old doe 
and followed her action. She, in turn, 
watched them as though to observe if they 
were obeying orders. They moved like a 
well-disciplined organization of soldiers, 
silently and with a keen sense of under- 
standing. Apparently, though, they all 
knew the gravity of their predicament. 
They acted as though they realized their 
lives were at stake. 

When resting they always remained in 
rather close formation, so as 
to be in view of each other, 
Their method of resting was to 
climb on logs or driftwood of 
some kind and balance them- 
selves crosswise on the log, as 
achicken perches on the branch 
of a tree. They rested in a 
squatting position. 


CCASIONALLY the old 

doe would rise to her feet 
and scan the country, as if tosee 
whether everybody was taking 
a rest. She was always the 
first to plunge back into the 
water on resuming the trip, 
but when she took off the 
other fourteen immediately 
followed. They swam in single 
file, in the same formation as 
they left the levee. At one 
time their course took them 
up the right-of-way of an 
abandoned tramway, where 
there was no timber or brush 
to interfere with their progress. 
When the track of the old 
tram made a turn, the open 
water covering the tram road 
had no appeal to the leader, 
for she followed her fixed 
course. 

These deer were under ob- 
servation from the time of the 
take-off to the time they 
reached land. They were fol- 
lowed at a sufficient distance 
in the rear not to disturb them, 
or annoy or hurry, but to aid 
them in the event any of them 
needed assistance. The journey 
was finished late in the after- 
noon. 

The wardens were constantly 
on the job. Deer were cap- 
tured from drifts, tied and re- 
moved in boats. One of these 
was a two-year-old doe. She 
was carried in a rudely con- 
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The Mississippi Flood and the Game 
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A farmer rescued this large buck when the 
animal was almost exhausted 


structed barge, propelled by two outboard 
motors, a distance of twenty-five miles. 
When she was released, after being petted 
and rubbed by the game wardens in an 
effort to form a friendship with her, she ate 
the foliage of trees from their hands. 
Then, after they bade her good-by, she 
followed them a distance of approximately 
two hundred yards. 

Most of the people in the afflicted area 
manifested considerable interest in the con- 
servation of game. We called on them 
frequently for assistance, with splendid re- 
sults. One farmer rescued a doe and put 
her in the loft of his barn. Later, at the 
instance of one of the wardens, this same 
farmer rescued a buck from the top of a 
submerged levee, at a time when only the 
buck’s head was above water. He re- 
ported that the two were doing well and 
would be liberated as soon as the waters had 
receded. 

The cunning, intelligence and affection 
of deer is something remarkable. A buck 
and doe had evidently swum a long dis- 
tance to reach the outside Laconia Circle, 
soon after the inside levee had broken. 
The buck was so completely fatigued on 
reaching the levee that he was unable 
to protect himself and was killed by mules. 
Those who observed the doe after the death 
of the buck say that she would not feed 
far from the body of her dead mate, re- 
turning after intruders had withdrawn. 

It is hardly possible for one to realize the 
conditions existing in an area of this kind, 
where everything is in a mad scramble for 
existence. Before the flood had covered 
the entire land, one of the wardens found 
an island consisting of about two acres, 
late one afternoon. On it were marooned 
two deer. He left hay for them. 

The next morning, when he returned to 
look after the deer, he found they were gone 
and the island was occupied by four stray 
dogs. On investigation’ he found, from 
the tracks of the deer, that they had been 
chased off of the island by the dogs. 

This convinced him that stray dogs no 
longer constituted an asset to’ the’ flood 
territory and that they were a menace. 
Strict business methods required that all 


stray dogs should be exterminated. He 
had a well-loaded rifle and was anxious 
for a target. The dogs were killed. Later 
in the same day, the two deer returned to 
the island and fed upon the hay. 

Minks, raccoons and otters seemed to 
take care of themselves fairly well, and 
there appears to be but little loss among 
them. Oppossums were unable to cope 
with the situation, and nearly all of them 
perished. They did not seem to know 
how to take care of themselves in the 
flooded area. In spite of the opossums’ 
ability to climb to safety in the tree tops, 
many dead ones were found floating on 
the water. 

The flood took a terrible toll of rabbits. 
In the early stages, before the tops of some 
of the levees were covered, many dead 
rabbits were found as though they had died 





This young black squirrel was removed 
from a floating chunk by the black boy. 
Its home is now in the boy’s pocket 


of disease. Others, on drift or floating 
logs, had great difficulty in procuring some- 
thing to eat. Some few were seen remark- 
ably high in thick willow branches, feeding 
on willow bark and leaves. They were, of 
course, easy prey for bobcats and other 
predatory fur-bearers. 


FEW black bears were found in the 

flooded territory. They were left to 
take care of themselves, which they evident- 
ly did, frequently at the expense of some 
of the other game. Several marooned deer 
were taken out in a rudely constructed 
barge, propelled by outboard motors. 
The usual method of collecting these deer 
was to tie them while swimming and then 
lift them into the barge. 

When the wardens were asked why the 
black bears were not rescued by the same 
process, they were loud in their contention 
that the bears were able to take care of 
themselves. 

There were some remarkable specimens 
of wild hogs found on top of some of the 
levees in the early stages of the overflow. 
They wore long tusks, shaped like Davie 
Crockett’s bowie knife. Very few of them 
survived the flood, unless they were on 
the outer edge of the swamp. It is very 
regrettable, because they constitute a game 
well worthy of the chase. 

Squirrels suffered but little. They had 


plenty of buds and other things to eat, and 
drinking water was no item. Quail and 
turkeys were great sufferers. The bob- 
whites took to trees and would fly to 
floating logs to feed on insects, as all land 
was covered. In many places thin layers 
of trash had collected, and the bob-whites 
mistook this to be a more substantial land- 
ing place. 


HEN a bird alighted on this flimsy 

drift, he would frequently break 
through into the water, and then the flap- 
ping of his wings carried him under. If he 
could get his bill over a small chunk and 
partly submerge it by pulling it slightly 
under his body, he could climb out. But 
usually his efforts would serve more quickly 
to take him under. 

This year’s nesting of both turkeys and 
quail in that area is destroyed. The flood 
came at about the time when both these 
birds were nesting or had just hatched their 
broods. The water will not recede in time 
to permit them to go back and nest again. 
If they reach higher ground and nest again, 
the covies will be smaller in number and 
come at the time of extreme heat and will 
not mature into hardy birds before the 
gunning season. 

A great many of the turkeys may fly 
to high ground and nest immediately. The 
bob-white will not be able to make such a 
wide range of flight, and those of them which 
do not drown will remain in the flood area 
until its vegetation appears again. 

The flooded territory was the best game 
area of the state. Food for maturing the 


young birds and animals existed in abun- 
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A buck, with a badly wounded shoulder, 
hiding along the levee 





dance. The game in this locality grows 
rapidly and to large specimens. Nature has 
provided a wonderful cover for their protec- 
tion in a dense forest, from which they are 
able to gather all varieties of foods. It is 
my opinion that, including the few deer 
that were shot and the many more that 
drowned, a loss of from 30 per cent to 40 
per cent has been sustained. There has 
been possibly a loss of 80 per cent of 
opossums, 70 per cent of rabbits, 90 per cent 
of wild hogs, and (Continued on page 98) 
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HERE have always been sportsmen 

who prided themselves as_ cooks, 

and were voted ‘“‘the life of the party”’ 

in consequence. But they have not 
been numerous. The American male has 
always shied from cookery, doubting 
whether it was a manly sport. 

But that was in an era when the Ameri- 
can sportsman. wasn’t very sure of himself. 
It belonged to the era when men still judged 
each other by the make of the car driven. 
Today, rich men have no self-consciousness 
in driving flivvers. 

“Why,” asked one man of me not long 
ago, with whom I argued on this subject, 
“why should it be fun to prepare grub when 
you're out to hunt or fish?” 

“Because,” I replied, ‘‘there’s a very deep 
instinct in man to enjoy preparing the food 
he has personally caught. The aroma of it 
is doubly good, the anticipation of it 
trebly keen.” 

This, however, is only one slant on the 
fun of outdoor cookery. Many of our out- 
door trips are not to kill, and the fun of 
making a meal does not diminish. Truth is 
that, except for a large group, cookery in 
the woods is a sport and an art worthy of 
any man’s mastery. I value most highly 
my skill in planning and preparing woods 
meals for myself as well as for my friends. 

Frankly, now, no good hunter or fisher- 
man wants to concentrate on the kill and 
catch every day and all the time. He is 
wise if he has more than one string to his 
woodsman’s bow, and the first extra string, 
I contend, should be camp cookery. 

I became interested years ago, when I 
found that my guide was a food butcher 
and not a cook. Like any tenderfoot, I had 
left the grub entirely to him, and I suffered 
for it. I discovered that there was much 
lore in regard to cookery in the open, and 
then I passed inte the fan class. I am as 


(;RUB as an 


Camp cookery for 


vain as a French chef over my prowess, 
such as it may be, with the kettles. 

Grub conditions have greatly changed in 
most places since the earlier days, when 
there was far more inaccessible territory 
and the “tin woodsman,” as I call the 
flivver, was inert in Henry’s brain. Every 
year it is growing harder to find places 
where some decrepit tin lizzy doesn’t pene- 
trate, whether over a dried creek bed, over 
a corduroy road or a swamp. 

It is little more than half a dozen years 
ago that I reached by pack train, after 
three days, a lake in Northern Canada, 
upon which, I was reliably told, not a dozen 
white men had ever gazed. On revisiting it 
recently, we shot by our old tortuous camp- 
fire bivouacs in a rattle-trap of a car— 
yes, even up in that pristine country! 

When you pack grub for the car, the prob- 
lemis naturally vastly different from packing 
for the back, even if you cache the supplies 
at the “end of steel’’ and trek from there 
forward on foot, on horse or in canoe. 
find that I do not, consequently, lay such 
great store as formerly by dehydrated 
vegetables and the other light-weight foods. 
Weight simply hasn’t seemed to matter 
vastly on my last five or six trips, and I 
suspect this is typical. Of course, it does 
matter, but it isn’t the prime consideration. 

Therefore, I find myself expanding my 


The man who can prenvare a good meal is always voted the life of the party 
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the outdoor enthusiast 


grub technique quite extensively and even 
carrying along a camp stove. Many is the 
heated argument I’ve had over this item of 
equipment, but always before the trip. It 
magnificently answers its detractors when 
it goes into action on a cold, wet day and 
puts piping hot food before the discouraged, 
tired woodsman in jig time. 

Sentiment is all right in its place, but I 
say it has nothing to do with cook stoves, 
There’s nothing romantic in stubborn wood 
fires and long waits for food. I’ve found few 
woods trips on which it was impractical to 
take ‘‘Suzette’—which is my pet name for 
a most faithful servant. 

On the other hand, I’ve not altogether 
deserted the wood fire for cooking, by any 
means. I am very, very partial to the grill 
and the grid for outdoor cookery. Except 
in very wet weather, I usually have two 
fires: one a wood fire for cheer and warmth 
and broiling, and Suzette for other cooking 
jobs. It works perfectly in combination. 

The reason I am so partial to the grid is 
that I have no love for the frying pan—nor 
has any knowing grub-maker. Direct con- 
tact with heat is the age-old, perfect way to 
cook food. I consider it a crime to put 
delicate-flavored fish into a pan which in- 
variably reeks with odors of many things. 
A simple wire grid with a handle is all I 
ever require, and I have broiled a great 
variety of things with it. Some people do 
not even seem to know that bacon has any 
other habitat than the frying pan, whereas 
broiled on a grid or on a spit, Turkish fash- 
ion, it makes the frying pan look pitiful. 

Now the nigger in the woodpile of camp 
cookery and heavy dependence on the fry- 
ing pan is too much grease. This goes even 
for flapjack making, for a mere rub with 
bacon rind is sufficient. 

And if you must have fried potatoes with 
fried onions for breakfast, with or without 
eggs and bacon, jog yourself into being 
forehanded enough to prepare for breakfast 
the night before. Boil some potatoes and 
then slice and fry them the next morning. 
It is odd how many otherwise intelligent 
male camp cooks think they can slice raw 
potatoes into a frying pan and draw them 
out ready to eat fifteen minutes later. 


REPARING for next day’s cookery the 
night before is usually an unknown thing 
to many amateurcampcooks. They do not 
seem to know that prunes and other dried 
fruit should be soaked over night to be good. 
With my Suzette, which gives me a lot of 
cooking surface, I cook at night some of the 
food we'll have for breakfast and lunch. 
I’ve always been against stopping to cook 
a lunch.. My idea of a lunch in woods, 
shore or field is a packed lunch, well 
balanced, and with a vacuum bottle in 
winter for a hot drink. And then a siesta 
to counterbalance exceptionally early rising. 
As for drinks, I belong to the tea group. 
I’ve followed much discussion of the rela- 
tive virtues of tea and coffee, but these 
matters are always highly personal, of 
course. Tea has several virtues which 
especially recommend themselves. It is most 
simple to make. And I can take quantities 
of it, which is not the case with coffee. _ 
There are tea drinkers and tea drinkers in 
the woods. Some drink their tea precisely 
as they drink coffee—strong and with milk 
—and are satisfied with a cup or two. I use 
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oolong, a mild China tea, in mild strength, 
without milk, and I drink four, five or six 
cups. If available, I prefer lemon in my tea. 

I am, in fact, fussy about making my 
tea. I scald my pot (a good enameled ware 
one), wipe it out with a clean dry cloth, and 
then pour upon a few pinches of tea leaves 
furiously boiling water. Do not put tea 
leaves into a wet pot, because the aroma is 
dissipated before the boiling water strikes it. 

If you are in a mood for a stimulant, make 
the tea stronger, but I am of the opinion 
that most of us really want only two things 
out of a drink: flavor and warmth. In 
addition, one does not want to have diges- 
tive after-effects. This is the reasoning 
that has brought me to tea drinking in the 
woods. I have lately been experimenting 
with tea bags and found them an excellent 
idea on occasion, especially for a group of 
men of varying tea tastes who want to 
regulate tea strength themselves. 

Of course, the real grub sport for the 
woodsman cook is to take pride in some 
special dishes. All-round good camp cook- 
ery is an art and a science which, no doubt, 
few of us hope or expect to master. How- 
ever, it is a good idea to become familiar 
with the ordinary run of camp foods and 
with a balanced, varied diet—so little 
known or practiced in the woods. 

I am especially partial to spaghetti. 
Not macaroni but real Italian spaghetti, 
cooked nine minutes and no longer in boil- 
ing water, and served fresh. The great 
popularity of Italian restaurants is proof 
that men like spaghetti. It has body, 
nourishment and taste; packs well, and: is 
astonishingly simple to prepare. Take 
along some cans of chili con carne or tomato 
and mock turtle soup. Fifteen minutes 
after locating camp, I have put before six 
hungry men a great steaming dish of 
ravishing spaghetti, sauced deliciously, and 
been dubbed an absolute wizard. 





HERE are, of course, delightful varia- 

tions possible if you have game. Wild 
duck, wild turkey, or any wild fowl—in fact, 
any game whatsoever—gives a camp cook 
an opportunity to use up left-overs from 
the first feast. Simply make a sauce with 
cubes of meat and pour it over the spa- 
ghetti. 

Living near the seashore and making 
many forays for ducks and fish, as well as 
boat and automobile trips purely for pleas- 
ure, | have also developed some sea food 
technique. The clam bake is, of course, 
notorious. You simply place some stones 
on the shore, build a good fire to heat the 
stones, remove the fire and then place 
layers of seaweed on the stones, between 
which layers of the clams are inserted. 

Frankly, I am not partial to this well 
known method. I much prefer to keep the 
clam juice for a drink. My simple method 
is to scrub or wash clams thoroughly, place 
them in a large kettle over a fire with a little 

water, cover, and steam them until they 
open. Then you have not only good clams 
to eat but also a marvelous broth to drink. 
After removing shells and the thin black 
hood over the heads, dip the clams in melted 
butter and eat. 

Another method is for each man to have a 
long, heavy wire, or green branch, on which 
to skewer over the fire alternate clams and 
pieces of bacon. You can do this with 





Outdoor Sport 


By Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


oysters or mussels, or even pieces of fish. 

Speaking of mussels, it’s a mystery why we 
so rarely pay attentiontothem. They areas 
flavorful as clams or oysters. My favorite 
dish is a mussel stew, made with onions, 
pepper, butter and evaporated milk, and 
eaten with crackers like any other stew. 

If I don’t halt myself, 1 will be speaking 
next of eels. Hunting them by night with 
a long spear and a brilliant gasoline lamp is 
bully good sport, while the eating of the 
catch is even greater sport. Fry them in 
pieces like sausages but with very little fat. 
There is no more tender meat. 

However, bearing in mind geography and 
the average reader, I must not linger on sea 
food, much as it tempts me. It seems 
to me pertinent to speak of some of the 
things one can do with a modern camp stove, 
which increases the range of cookery. I 
find this particularly true of baking. There 
is no rivaling the simplicity and resulting 
goodness of baked potatoes. And don’t 
forget to pack sweet potatoes to bake. Half 
an hour of baking, and you’ve got something 
that is superbly delicious, 

Bake apples, too. 
bake pears, which have a good reason for 
being on the diet if the trip is a bit seden- 
tary. And baked lentils, too. One of my 
favorite baked dishes is potatoes au gratin. 
This is no trouble—simply some onions and 
evaporated milk and cheese. It does ring 


4 
On short trips I even 


a welcome change on 
the potato. 

You can make biscuits 
and corn pone. Any bak- 
ing powder box will give 
you the recipe. And rice 
pudding, too. How men 

orelish this if you make 

it right—with raisins, 
nutmeg, an egg and evaporated milk. 
Blanch the rice and cook till tender; add 
the raisins, beaten egg, sugar, mix 
thoroughly in a deep pan and bake until 
brown on top. Serve with a little milk. 

Why not bake a pie? Just plain apple 
pie even if with dried apples, or raisin 
pie, or canned or wild blackberry or blue- 
berry pie, or a meat pie. Take along pastry 
flour. Make a paste the night before with a 
cup of pastry flour, a quarter of a cup of 
shortening, salt and several tablespoons of 
butter. Roll out and let stand over night. 
Then knead and make your pie. 


HERE is nothing hard about it, and 

what a meat pie you can make! Ora fresh 
berry pie from the berries usually so abund- 
ant about one. There’s something about pie 
that strikes home to a man. 

Baked apple dumpling is another dish 
which I find gets a great hand. You butter 
a baking dish, slice apples into it, put salt 
and a few spoonfuls of water on it. Make 
a soft biscuit dough of 1% cups of pastry 
flour, 3 teaspoons of baking powder, 3 table- 
spoons of butter, half a cup of slightly 
diluted evaporated milk and some salt. 
Spread this dough over the apples and bake 
in a hot oven 25 minutes. Invert the dish, 
crust on bottom, and serve with butter 
and sugar or syrup. 

These are dishes men like. I have selected 
but a few. . You can go as far in camp 
cookery as you like. There’s a whole new 
era of food for the woodsman today. 


Today there are few places where the cars of auto campers do not penetrate 








Massasauga, 


The story of a genuine rattlesnake without a rattle 


CCORDING to the law of heredity, 

I should possess a deep and abiding 

fear of rattlesnakes. Shortly after 

my father was married, he picked 

up a bundle of oats from behind the binder 
in the harvest field one day, and after carry- 
ing it a few yards he heard a warning buzz 
coming from the center of the bundle. He 
more than dropped it. He threw it away! 
Whereupon there crawled out a large and 
very much disturbed rattler that had evi- 
dently crawled into the bundle for a nap. 

Father didn’t faint, but he was too nau- 
seated to cat any dinner that noon. He 
likewise went supperless to bed as soon as 
the day’s work was finished. He doesn’t 
like rattlesnakes. 

Somewhere, however, the chain of 
heredity was broken, and that abiding dis- 
taste failed to descend upon me. I saw my 
first rattler when I was seven. I was pull- 
ing weeds in a patch of early potatoes, 
reveling in the warmth of the sand under 
my bare toes. As I stepped fromone row to 
another, a shadow on the ground caught 
my attention. 

I looked down, and there was a small 
snake stretched out at full length between 
my feet. He was apparently enjoying the 
hot sand as much as I. From a post of 
safety on top of a near-by rail fence I 
pelted him ineffectually with small stones, 
supposing him to be a water-snake. Had I 
known his dangerous character I should 
have fled in terror, for I had been well in- 
structed in the deadliness of the rattler. 

When my grandmother finally came along 
and killed him with a hoe, I felt that the 
dangers of such an encounter had been 
grossly exaggerated, and I acquired there 
the first faint stirrings of contempt for 
this fright-inspiring reptile. 

“A sauger,”’ grandmother called him. 
Years later I learned that this name, which 
is almost invariably applied by Michigan 
people to their rattlesnake, is an old settlers’ 
corruption of the name the Indians gave 
him—massasauga. 

Still later I learned that the scientists, 
too, had accepted the Indian name and 
that massasauga is the scientific term by 
which this snake is distinguished from the 
timber rattler of the Alleghenies, the prairie 
rattler of the central states, the horned 
rattler of the southwestern deserts and the 
dreaded diamondback of the south, largest 
and consequently most deadly of all this 
poisonous family. 

My next meeting with a sauger came on a 
youthful fishing trip. With a chum I had 
tramped two weary miles in the August 
sun to reach the nearest lake. We arrived, 
hot and tired but eager, and then found 
that we had forgotten our precious can of 
worms. We deployed over a dry short- 
grass meadow in search of locusts, or, as 
we knew them, grasshoppers. 

In about the first minute of our search, 
along the edge of a marsh, we found a 
rattlesnake. He buzzed angrily from the 
shade of a thin clump of dead grass, and 
we had a choice of two courses of action. 
We could kill him or go home. It never 
even occurred to us that we could hunt 
grasshoppers in some other section of the 
meadow and be entirely safe. He was too 
dangerous a neighbor for that. There 
simply wasn’t room for him and us in that 
field, even though it was a large one. 
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We had come a long way afoot for that 
afternoon’s fishing. Otherwise we might 
have retreated. As it was, we immediately 





Our rattlesnake lay pay the shade of a 
little clump of willow 


declared war and killed that rattlesnake, 


. and neither of us died from the effects. My 


friendly contempt for the rattler increased, 
and I felt that the dangerous nature of this 
snake had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

The next time I came into 
close quarters with one of the 
snakes, I was loading marsh 
hay on a farm wagon. Dad 
had thrust his fork into a 
bunch of the hay. As he swung 
it off the ground I saw some- 
thing wriggle underneath one 
edge. 

‘“‘There’s a snake in there,” I 
called. 


UT my warning was too 

late. He had already 
swung the forkful up on to the 
load, where I was standing 
more than knee-deep in the 
soft hay. Before I had time to 
move back a step or two the 
snake squirmed out from under 
the mound of hay and headed 
for the side of the load. Dad 
was standing beside the wagon, 
looking up at me. The snake 
fell so that it was draped 
squarely over his shoulder. It hung there 
for the brief instant that Dad stood, too 
paralyzed with — to jump aside. At 
bis movement it fell off. 

Not until it struck the ground and 
started to crawl away were we sure of its 
identity. Even then it did not coil nor 
make any attempt to strike until Dad 
attacked it with his pitchfork. 

Since that distant day I have had varied 
adventures with the rattler. There was 
one I hunted for in a huckleberry swamp, 
at the urgent plea of a family of city- 
reared berry pickers. When I located the 
snake, he proved to be a narrow strip off a 
straw hat brim, lost in the swamp the pre- 
ceding summer and faded by snow and 
rain till the braided straw might have been 
imagined remotely to resemble the skin 
of a very emaciated snake. And the oldest 
son of the city family swore he had seen 
the thing rattle—seen it, not heard it. 

Then there was the rattler whose head I 
cut off with my pocket knife one afternoon 


Ben East 


for lack of a better weapon. During the 
operation I held his neck down with the 
only stone I could find, which was too 
small to act as a sure tool for the execution, 

All this time my feeling of contempt for 
the massasauga, and for the tales told and 
the things believed of him, has grown. The 
statement that he always rattles three 
times to warn you before he strikes is mani- 
festly untrue. However, he is gentleman 
enough to give you at least one decent 
warning unless you step fairly on him. In 
any case, the man who waits for the next 
two rattles is rare and imprudent. 

Equally untrue is the story that he can 
jump through the air at his enemy in 
striking. Commonly he strikes about a 
third the length of his own body, occasion- 
ally half his length. There are rare records, 
seemingly authentic, of a rattler having 
struck nearly his full length. 

His striking position is not a smooth tight 
coil, with the head raised in the middle, 
as most folks think. Rather it is an arrange- 
ment of loose, U-shaped loops which 
straighten out with lightning swiftness 
when he strikes. However, he does not 
have to be in this position to strike. If 





. The striking position. The snake is ay ren loosely, 
in loops which straighten out as he strikes 


suddenly alarmed, he can strike from the 
tight coil that is his common resting position, 
or when stretched out at full length on the 
ground, if need be. In the latter case, 
he simply doubles back a part of his body 
and lashes out with it. 

I do not like rattlesnakes. Neither have 
I any personal reason for especially dis- 
liking them. I entertain no horror of them 
and am not frightened at sight of one. Yet 
I have the most profound respect for their 
dangerous qualities. 

If I were bitten by a Michigan rattler, I 
should not expect to die. However, I 
should resort to prompt treatment, for 
scientists agree that the fangs of a massa- 
sauga will deliver enough poison, if they 
pierce the flesh thoroughly, easily to kill an 
adult. If I were bitten by a diamondback, I 
should not be nearly so sure of my chances 
of living. 

I have killed every rattlesnake I have 
ever seen, not use of personal hatred 
but because they are too dangerous creatures 
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to be loose in settled country. Only once, however, 
have I ever deliberately hunted them, and my motives 


on that occasion were largely peaceful. 


That was one July day on Maison Island in Saginaw 
Bay. Iwas accompanied by a friend, Howard Trainor, 
We were 
armed with nothing more formidable than a small cage 
with a screen front, a camera and three short canes 


and Jim DeBolt, a Sebawaing boatman. 


for beating the grass. 


Maison is state headquarters for rattlesnakes in 


Michigan. There is nothing:sinister about 
the island as you approach it from the off- 
shore side, swinging back and forth in your 
fishing tug to avoid the sand reefs that have 
been left by the recent lowering of the 
waters of Saginaw Bay. It is 
merely a long crescent ridge, well 
timbered, with wide sand beaches 
and wider mud flats. Nothing 
to indicate that one of man’s 
most dreaded enemies dwells 
here in probably greater abun- 
dance than in any other section 
of its original range. 

How the snakes first reached the island, 
separated at that time from the mainland 
by a deep and wide channel, no one knows. 
At any rate, once there they were sure to 
thrive. They have no natural enemies of 
any consequence, and men seldom visited 
this lonely island; so they had things pretty 
much to themselves, and they increased 
accordingly. 


NEIGHBORING island, Heisterman, 
was once as badly infested. Thirty or 
forty years ago, according toa tale told by resi- 
dents on the mainland, a drove of hogs were 
imported to Heisterman to eradicate the 
snakes. Although they did not entirely 
succeed, they at least reduced the reptiles 
in number till today rattlers are not nearly 
so numerous on Heisterman as on Maison. 
The theory-is that a hog is immune 
to the poison and fond of a rattle snake 
diet. I have never seen it tried out 
and have never visited Heisterman; so I 
merely pass the story along for what it is 
worth 
The day we had chosen chanced to be a 
poor one for rattlesnake hunting. A cold 
wind blew off the bay, and the sky was 


The author with the captured snake 
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overcast. One 
of those mid- 
summer days 
that has almost 
a feeling of fall. 
There was little likelihood that we would 
find any rattlers abroad. 

We tramped the length of Maison with- 
out results. We visited a cluster of low 
sand knolls at the north end of the island, 
where DeBolt had killed the snakes by the 
dozens. We poked among piles of drift- 
wood stranded by previous high waters, 
and we searched the marshes along the 
beach. We found plenty of cast skins. 
There were, or at least had been, rattlers on 
the island, but they were plainly 
in retirement. 

When we had given up and 
were returning to our boat, 
fortune smiled on us. Our 
rattlesnake lay in his tight, 
symmetrical resting coil, in the 
shelter of a little clump of 
willow that grew no more than 
a foot high among the sparse 
grass of the sandy beach. We 
were within a yard of him 
before we saw the dark coil 
in the shadow of the willow, 
and we could have passed 
within a foot of him and never 
known it, so far as he was 
concerned. 

We photographed him where 
he lay. Then, with his three- 
foot stick, Trainor held back 
the willow clump for an un- 
shaded picture. The snake raised 
his head and watched us without 
a show of anger. 

When we had made all the 
pictures we desired of mas- 
sasauga in repose, we poked 
him with a stick for some action 
photos. We got them with 
prompt dispatch. He uncoiled 
and whipped into a heap of 
loose loops all in one motion, 
lashing out viciously at the 
stick at the same time. 

It is hard for the eye to 
follow that striking motion. 
, The snake’s head and neck 
» <8 flick out and are back in place — 





Ready to strike. The 
absence of the rattles is 
plainly noticeable here 


all in a blurred flash. It is impossible to see 
the open mouth, the thrusting forward of the 
death-dealing fangs, the contact with the 
offending object. 

With that first blow we made an astonish- 
ing discovery concerning this particular 
sauger of ours. As he looped, struck and 
relooped his tail kept up a swift trembling, 
but no sound came. Here at last was a 
rattlesnake without rattles. 

There was no doubt of his identity. 
Even had we never seen a massasauga 
before, I believe we would have known that 
here was a snake to be feared. No non- 
poisonous reptile would have lain there so 
vibrant with rage and fought us with such 
sullen fury. 


Nieves once during the half hour we 
toyed with him, teasing and photo- 
graphing, did this snake make any attempt 
to run. His only movement was to strike 
and then draw himself back in readiness 
to strike again. Nor did he strike short, 
as non-venomous snakes will do on those 
rare occasions when they coil and show 
fight in an effort to bluff their way out of a 
tight situation. The tip of his jaw brushed 
the stick at every blow. 

By the time we had finished our pho- 
tography the snake was teased to a stage 
of cold fury wherein he desisted from 
striking at the stick and waited with 
patience and cunning for a hand or foot 
to come within range of his fangs. 

Next to cage him. It was easy, even 
beyond our hopes. I donned a pair of 
heavy leather gloves and held the cage 
down within a foot of him, the door open. 
Trainor and Bebolt poked him inside, I let 
the door fall shut and it was done. So 
rigidly did he keep himself coiled in stiff 
loops, so tensely did he hold himself ready 
to strike, that it was like pushing a frozen 
snake into the cage. 

How he lost his rattles we will never 
know. He had not merely rattled them 
off, for later when we had him safely in 
the cage an examination showed a jagged 
end to his blunt (Continued on page 99) 
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VERY-DAY life becomes more and 
more mechanical, more a matter of 
routine. We are forced to go to 
school in our youth to prepare for 

the prime of life, forced to grind through 
the prime of life to prepare for our old age, 
and we spend our old age trying to dope 
ourselves back to the health which was 
thrown away in the mad scramble for 
money when we were in our prime. 

Every-day competition becomes keener; 
the telephone, the telegraph, the automobile 
have increased the scope of our activities. 
Our so-called “labor saving’’ inventions 
have merely meant added territory to 
cover, additional work to perform, greater 
nervous tension. 

Vacations? We still get 'em, but it’s a 
question of rushing like mad to get things 
wound up at the office, sitting up all night 
getting things packed in the flivver, start- 
ing the trip two hours behind schedule, 
determined to make our first day’s destina- 
tion by late driving. , 

The trip has been as efficiently planned 
as though it were a business sales campaign. 
We will be here the first night, two hundred 
and fifty miles farther on the second night, 
three hundred more the next night, and 
so on, through a mad two weeks. We 
have even planned the places where we 
will stop for eats. And so we tear through 
our two-week “vacation” sitting at the 
steering’ wheel, bloodshot eyes fastened 
upon the horizon which we are determined 
to overtake. 

The thirteenth night finds us fifty miles 
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The tips of three fingers are 

placed upon the string and the 

nock of the arrow pulled back 
to the angle of the jaw 


behind schedule, and we have to drive half 
the night to get home in time to drag our- 
selves to the office on the fifteenth day and 
tackle the accumulated pile of work which 
has developed in our absence. Such is our 
modern life. 

And the trip itself? We wanted to fish, 
but we found the banks of the stream lined 
with fishermen. Hotels were crowded, 
camping spaces littered with papers and 
filth. Highways were jammed with traffic. 
Always ahead elusive adventure beckoned, 
but we never caught up with her. Romance 
was smothered with gasoline fumes and 
carbon monoxide. There was nothing to 
do other than to drive, and no rest or re- 


laxation in driving. 

I know all about it. I’ve been bitten 
with the bug. I’ve gone through the crisis 
and am slowly convalescing. Here’s what 
cured me. 

He was a gentleman by the name of 
Thompson. I think it was Maurice Thomp- 
son. He had a brother, and the two of 
them used to take vacations together. Some 
forty years ago this Thompson wrote a 
book entitled The Witchery of Archery. It 
may be obtained with patience at a good 
library. In that book is one passage which 
stuck in my mind. Not word for word, 
perhaps, but very near to it. . 

Thompson was describing a _ vacation, 
hunting with bow and arrow in the Florida 
swamps. He describes shooting from the 
bow of the canoe and a night hunt from 
camp, and then he says, in effect: ‘There- 
after days passed during which we did not 
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Schedule 


Vacationing with the long bow. The 
old shooting iron stays at home 


even bend a bow, but lay stretched in our 
hammocks, gazing up at the patches of blue 
sky which showed through the green trees.” 

I read that passage and began to get the 
nucleus of an idea. I had already been 
bitten with the archery bug, and slowly 
began to realize that in the bow and arrow 
there were possibilities of restful recreation 
which were not in the fishing rod or in the 
shotgun. My next vacation started with 
no definite objective, no itinerary. Some 
long bows were slung on the side of the car, 
and a bunch of arrows decorated the 
radiator. We didn’t know where we were 
going, but we were on our way. 

With a fishing rod one must find a 
suitable stream, perferably one where there 
are, or were, fish. Here, also, are found 
fellow vacationists, scores of ’em. Those 
splashes which at first looked like trout 
rising are flies, spinners and salmon eggs 
hitting the water. Fishermen are “en- 
joying their vacations.” 

A shotgun requires game, and game ‘in 
season. In most of the accessible country 
the opening of bird season sounds like a 
fourth of July celebration in a country 
town where the authorities have not—as 
yet—prohibited all explosives on the na- 
tional birthday. 

With bow and arrow, romance constantly 
beckons. The lure of the unusual lies 
always just around the corner instead of 
five hundred miles away and across the 
lines of a couple of states. A rabbit be- 
comes quarry equal to the finest buck deer. 
Even the English sparrow and other pests 
become sources of potential adventure. 


Wo we were kids we threw stones at 
birds and derived great enjoyment 
therefrom. It wasn’t that we wanted to 
hit ’em. We wanted to see if we could. 
We enjoyed watching the flight of the 
stone, enjoyed the suspense when it looked 
as though there was a chance we might 
make a hit. Of course, now that we have 
grown up, we don’t throw stones at birds. 
We are too dignified. As a matter of fact, 
if we could throw off the shackles of con- 
vention, get out in an open field and bang 
rocks at birds, it’d do us more good than the 
conventional vacations we take. 
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That’s where archery comes in. Every 
day, more and more people are taking up 
shooting with the long bow and feathered, 
steel-tipped shafts—shafts which fly with 
almost incredible speed. The bows and 
arrows which we used as boys were crude 
affairs when compared with the tackle which 
even a moderate sum can purchase today 
in a good archery store. 

If a man likes to work with tools, there 
are several concerns which will sell him 
finely seasoned wood, straight arrow dowels 
and selected feathers. A bow can be made 
in a few hours’ time at a nominal expense, 
and arrows cost next to nothing. 


NOVICE can make a good bow if he 

will use the proper wood, such as the 
“lemon-wood,’’ which comes from Africa and 
which can be purchased in dozens of places, 
ready seasoned. All he needs to do is 
follow directions. When he is finished, he 
will have a bow which will flip a light 
arrow well over two hundred yards. It will 
be heavy enough to throw a steel-bladed 
“broad-headed” arrow clear through a 
deer. If he finds he likes the work and is 
willing to be a little patient, he can soon 
perfect his techinque to the point where 
he may tackle a yew stave. 

There is an appeal in the flight of an 
arrow, a thrill in the shooting of a good 
bow. Primitive instincts are aroused, and 
the perfect relaxation of boyhood comes to 
jaded nerves. It doesn’t sound reasonable, 
cuhaen, but just try it. Get a good shot 
at a running rabbit, or even at a sparrow 
sitting on a ‘eb. Just try it. 

Then take the bow and a quiver of 
arrows and start out with the flivver, 
determined to keep away from schedules 
and itineraries as one would avoid the 
plague. Peke slowly through inviting 
meadows and along hedges, shooting at 
hawks, sparrows, rabbits—shooting into 
the air for the sheer joy of it. Your long 


Getting Away From Schedule 





The Chief (left) made a trip to Ventura to present Roberts (right) with a bow 


bow will lead you into adventures, the 
memories of which you'll cherish for a long 
time—adventures which simply wouldn’t 
have been there unless you’d had the bow 
and arrow. If you become a good archery 
fan, there is no limit to the adventures which 
beckon. 

Take that trip to Ensenada I made last 
year for instance. Adolph G. Sutro of San 
Francisco, a yachtsman, adventurer and 
archery enthusiast, sat next to me on the 
seat of my ‘“‘bow-and-arrow”’ coupe. We 
went through Tia Juana without stopping, 
and down into Ensenada, Mexico, a city 
which is as different from the border towns 


I found myself giving interested Japs a lesson in archery while Sutro took pictures 





as one could well imagine. Below Ensenada 
the roads are somewhat like the coins of 
the sleight of hand performer—now you see 
’em, and now you don’t. 

Away down below the border we came on 
a Japanese camp. Maybe it was a fish 
camp; maybe it wasn’t. They weren’t at 
all cordial to strangers and didn’t care for 
cameras. Sutro likes to take pictures, and 
he likes to have his own way. He took pic- 
tures, and little, squat, hostile Japanese 
gathered about the machine, muttering 
guttural threats in their native tongue. 

More Japanese came from tents, bearing 
fish knives, and they conveyed by unmis- 
takable sign language that they did not 
wish to have photographs taken. All in all, 
it looked like rather a ticklish situation. 

And then the leader noticed the bows and 
arrows on the machine. The Japs are great 
archers. In Japan, archery is a recognized 
and established sport and means of recrea- 
tion. Their bows are much longer and 
lighter than our own. Our six-foot bows 
with a seventy-pound pull at twenty-eight 
inches were a source of great interest. 
Within a few minutes I found myself 
giving a lot of interested Japs a lesson in 
archery while Sutro took pictures. 


HEY put up a piece of matting at 

about thirty yards and used it for a 
target. Some of them were evidently good 
shots with tackle to which they were 
accustomed, and they made fairly good 
scores with our bows. Then came the in- 
evitable suggestion. They wanted me to 
shoot, insisted upon it. 

As I strung up my private bow I felt deep 
in my heart that I would probably foozle 
my release and shoot wide of the target. I 
realized also that there was still an under- 
current of cold hostility in their attitude 
toward us. Believing that it was better to 
miss a small target than to shoot wide of a 
big one, I selected a small rock some two 
inches in diameter at the foot of the target 
and indicated that I would shoot at that 
mark, as the target was too big for one of 
my skill. 

A good archer might have hit that rock a 
reasonable percentage of the time. With a 
scrub archer, such as myself, the most that 
could be expected under any circumstances 
would be to come somewhere near it. By a 
lucky fluke I hit that two-inch rock at about 
thirty or forty yards, and I hit it dead 
center. There came a chorus of awed ex- 
clamations from the Japs, and I immediatel 
unstrung the bow. (Continued on page 97 : 
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The art of dry-fly fishing 


a7 
I WENT 


I found I 


LTHOUGH the temperature of the 
discussion that raged a generation 
ago in this country as to the rela- 
tive merits of the wet and dry fly 

has considerably lowered, the subject is 
still as ticklish as a hot potato. The vol- 
cano is quiescent, but the thin curl of smoke 
looks ominous. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the 
persistently explosive quality of the terms 
“wet” and “dry” in the American vocabu- 
lary. Even the Constitution of the United 
States has tried to define them. Small 
words, but oh, my! 

For many years I was a zealous wet-fly 
fisherman. Coming to America when I 
was a young man, or an old boy, I did not 
take up fly-fishing until I was well along in 
years. Unfortunately, however, I started 
wrong. I fished downstream with a long 
line and two, sometimes three, flies. Most 
of my trout fishing has been done in Eastern 
mountain, streams, shallow in summer. 

When I laid out my long, lingering line 
with two or three large flies, in the cool of 
the evening, I smoked my brier and felt 
happy. Trout? Ididn’tseeany! The sight- 
seeing was all done by the fish. Many were 
the furious arguments I held to back up my 
belief that there were no trout in the rivers. 
“They're fished out,” I insisted. 

Then one or two of my kind, pitying 
friends took me in hand and showed me 
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DRY 


has a super-delicacy which goes a step farther than that of the wet 


By 
RICHARD 
SHELDRICK 


could take fish with the floating fly that 


would not rise to the wet cast 


how to cast upstream with a short line and 
wet fly. The change was a revelation. The 
water seemed alive with trout, and I liter- 
ally hooked fish, and good ones too, under 
my very brogues. This method appears to 
me to be the great secret of successful wet- 
fly fishing in the little rivers of the East. 
You see, but are not seen by the fish, and 
the percentage of fish hooked is much 
higher. 

Whip the water against the current with a 
few feet of line, often hardly more than the 
leader, depending on circumstances. Strike 
gently from the wrist. I have lost more 
trout by striking too hard than too late. 
The fisherman’s popular battle cry,‘‘Sock 
it to ’im hard!” has been the cause of more 
snapped flies, broken leaders, tips and hearts 
than would fill the Colosseum. 

Angling is a quiet sport. As Hamlet 

says: ‘‘Do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus, but use all gently . 
O, there be players that I have seen play 
Shakespeare must have watched some ro- 
bustious periwig-pated fellow playing a fish 
and tearing his tackle to tatters on the 
Avon. 

It was my almost invariable custom, when 
casting with more than one wet fly, to have 
the Coachman asa tail fly. One of the most 
interesting facts I have learned on Eastern 
trout waters is the wonderful taking qualities 
of that remarkable fly. As a sunken fly 


” 





I have taken more trout with it than with 
all the other varieties combined. 

“‘That’s because you use it more,” you will 
retort. But why do I use it more? Fisher- 
men are hard-boiled. Wading a mountain 
stream is a glorious but strenuous enjoy- 
ment. After all, we’re out for fish; and much 
as we like, under stress of bad luck, the 
change to a bizarre bunch of feathers 
plucked from a jungle cock or a cassowary, 
we are soon back again to the old reliables. 

Among a number of us wets who fre- 
quently met at the old haunts, casting the 
Coachman got to be almost a reproach, 
except for the table. It was like using bait. 

“Well, whad ya get?” 

I got an 18-inch brown. Whad you 
get ” 

“My best is only fifteen inches, but 
(with a superior air) I didn’t take him on a 
Coachman.” 


HERE were, in fact, days when we 
agreed to give our Coachmen a day off. 
Some of us may have compounded with 
our consciences by substituting a Royal 
Coachman on the sly, but that didn’t do 
the trick. The difference between the 
two patterns seems so insignificant that 
this may look like splitting hairs or feathers, 
but that little bit of red in the Royal ap- 
parently acted as a danger signal. 
The Coachman, however, has not been 
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with me much of a success as a floating fly. 
It would seem to need the drag of the under 
water to bring out its killing qualities at 
their deadliest. My second-best wet fly 
has been the Cahill, another excellent lure. 
Usually I have stuck to a few of the stand- 
ard varieties. 

Of course, I listen to the sales engineer 
(there are no salesmen nowadays) as he tries 
to overcome my sales resistance by trotting 
out his new pet fly and putting it through 
its paces caressingly. I purchase a pair 
for breeding purposes only. They never 
take fish. 


HE right fly is more than half the battle, 

although at times it may not seem to 
matter. Trout are discriminating beggars. 
Witness this: One fine afternoon I fished a 
shady reach of fairly smooth water with two 
wet flies, a tail Coachman and a Gray 
Hackle dropper. The place is a favorite 
with the dainty Eastern brooks—dim, 
mysterious, cool. 

The natives lurked on that day close 
under the clumps of mountain laurel, then 
in bloom. The browns lay toward the 
middle of the stream. In that short space 
I caught six trout, three natives and three 
browns. The three natives all took the 
Gray Hackle, and the three browns all took 
the Coachman. There were many other 
rises, but to the best of my knowledge and 
belief never a brown rose to the Gray 
Hackle nor a native to the Coachman. 

Here was a mathematical 
demonstration, on a fifty- 
fifty basis, of the importance 
of the right fly. 

The comparative success I 
now enjoy fishing wet made 
me a hard and fast devotee of 
the sunken fly. For a long 
time no dty advocate could 
move me. I read eloquent 
books on dry-fly fishing. 
Along the streams I noticed 
anglers appareled to the eyes 
in all the latest toggery, 
waving dry flies that would 
shame a thistle down. But I 
seldom saw any fish. 

There were great powwows 
about the open fireplaces in 
the evening. Delicate points 
of fishing ethics and practice 
were discussed, but they left 
me cold. What comparison 
could there be between the 
lazy rivers and brooks of 
England, and the brawling 
mountain streams we were 
fishing? 

But these were the early 
days of dry-fly fishing in the 
United States, and many of 
its practitioners were then 
only versed in what Iago calls the ‘‘bookish 
theoric.”” What first brought me to believe 
there might be more to it than I supposed 
was that many times the first few casts of a 
wet fly brought rises. This was undoubtedly 
because the fly floated before it was water- 
logged. 

It happened so often that I gave way at 
last sufficiently to take with me one sum- 
mer a few dry flies. When I put them on the 
gut, I did it furtively. Before I cast I 
looked over my shoulder to see if anybody 
approached. I was a little ashamed of it! 
But one day I was casting wet in a great 
bend where the river threw itself with a 
smash against a series of giant rocks. Close 
to these moss-covered rocks was fishy 
water. 

Three times a fish rose, throwing its 
golden sides into relief against the green 
moss, and three times I lost him in the 
swift current. Then he stopped. So did I. 
I lighted my pipe, sat down and waited. 
Again I tried almost every wet fly that I 


with fighting trout. 


BETTEN. 


Why I Went Dry 


had in my book. But he never moved a fin. 

Then I thought of my dry flies. It wasa 
lonesome spot—nobody in sight. I slipped 
on a dry Whirling Dun. He took it the first 
bone dry cast, and I had him. From that 
moment I became a dry-fly fisherman. Not 
because I hooked and caught the fish, but 
because his jaded nibs had refused a wet 
Whirling Dun and risen to the dry. 

Then I reversed. Instead of a book of 
wets and a few dries, I took with me a box 
of dries and a few wets. I purchased a 
split bamboo rod of the best make, about 
four ounces, with a medium back-bone, 
suitable for both styles of casting. Air- 
drying of flies is hard on a rod, and it should 
be of reliable construction. Then I stocked 
up with double tapered lines and 734-foot 
tapered leaders. The gut should combine 
strength and low visibility to the limit. 

The best dry flies are expensive, but the 
best are not good enough. A slovenly, be- 
draggled dry fly is an insult to a trout. As 
to size, it depends, of course, on the height 
and condition of the water—10s, 12s and 
14s, as called for. 

A well tied fly, hackles bristling, wings 
in the air, is an attractive sight. How pert 
a well groomed dry Coachman looks on his 
box! On hot mid-summer days, with a 
cool purl on the water, I can hardly refrain 
from jumping at one myself if it is skilfully 
presented. Paraffin the hackles and body 
of your fly lightly, not the wings: grease 
the line and you are off. Good luck to you. 


“ {°EAD CARRIERS,” by GrorGe A. 

McNULTY. A tale of moose, tempered andi 
The author has the faculty 
of taking you with him as you read. You will 
like this story. 


“FEATHERED DYNAMITE,” by H. L. 
Afield for Hungarian partridge in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


“CERTAIN GREAT STAGS,” by ARCHI- 
BALD RUTLEDGE. 
Southern swamps. 


whitetails 


Super 


The practical article for September treats of 
squirrels and squirrel hunting. 


All in the next issue. 


The best flies? For me the good old 
Cahill proved the most killing. I have a 
warm place in my heart for this sober fly, 
dry and wet. It has given me the choicest 
dry sport and the most sizable fish. It 
looks well in the water, too. Wickman’s 
Fancy is excellent in the late afternoon. The 
Whirling Dun is a good one, and the Queen 
of the Waters is well up among those which 
have helped to make my creel heavy. 

The Queen failed me once in a tragic 
way, through no fault of hers, and gave 
place in my affections to the Cahill forever 
and a day. Beating up a famous Eastern 
trout stream one forenoon, I came to a 
stretch posted on the left bank, open on the 
right. Around a bend I saw Jim, the 
“crick watch,”” whom I had known long. 
This was before the prohibition era. After 
a short, moist interview, Jim said to me, 
rubbing his lips: 

“Say, they’s a big 'un in that hole beyon’ 
the bridge. You know—right under the 
notice on the birch hanging over the hole.” 


of the 


“Have y’ had him on, Jim?” said I. 

“Sure! He broke two leaders. He’s a 
soaker! Fish careful, an’ y’ll get him. 
Nobody’ll bother you. I'll watch out.” 

A “‘crick watch” who knows his business 
thoroughly is more than a man. He’s a 
beneficent institution! Jim knew his water, 
and more too. “Right under the notice.” 
Strange how many of the biggest trout 
lurk under posters! Does the poster seek 
the fish, or the fish the poster? During 
many years’ wing-shooting and flyfishing, 
I have found two live things unmatched 
for wariness: the ruffed grouse, finest game 
bird that flies, and the brook trout. There- 
fore I believe the trout seeks the poster. 

But here I was, at Jim’s preserve in front 
of the notice. The “hole’’ was a basin about 
five feet in diameter and thtee feet deep. 
Over the upstream rim the water swept 
with a rush, churning the little pool into 
foam and spray. The morning sunlight 
shot through it the magic of gold and 
diamonds. I stood close to the downstream 
brink and dropped in a handsome dry Queen 
of the Waters, No. 10. 

There was a flash brighter than the sun 
shafts on the froth. He missed and appeared 
enraged that he did so. He dashed around 
the hole like mad. Though I stood over him 
and he must have seen me, I thought he 
glanced up at me as if to say, ‘‘Do it again.” 
I did it again. This time he took the Queen 
with a whirl and waltzed her into the 
depths under a ledge. 

I could feel the gut saw 
on the edge of the rock. 
There was a snap, and I was 
alone! I was sore at the loss 
of my only dry Queen left, 
vowed vengeance. But 
that year I saw him no more. 


EXT summer I was 

there again, and so was 
he. I glimpsed him in his 
feeding place, about three 
yards below the basin. This 
was under over-arching trees, 
where caterpillars and other 
insects dropped into his 
mouth and minnows paraded 
for his delight. When dis- 
turbed he arrowed into the 
white water of the little pool. 
He was too clever and quick 
for me, and I went home dis- 
consolate. 

Another season came, and 
we were both on hand again, 
as keen as briers. The 
river was low and clear as 
glass. But there came a day 
when it had rained heavily 
the night before, discoloring 
the water, and the fish rose 
ory as I have seldom seen them 
rise in that particular stream. 

Early in the day, two miles below Jim’s 
fish, I found that the Cahill was the winning 
fly, and I kept a dry Cahill on all day. The 
browns were on the rampage. Ina Laveslts 
fished-to-death pool, still as the grave and 
six feet deep, I saw a small school of trout, 
in size about ten inches. It was about 
lunch time, hot as Hades and bright as 
brass. Ordinarly these trout would not 
look at a fly at such a time and such a place. 
Standing in clear view, the Cahill had no 
sooner touched the surface than one of 
them rose slowly and took it in. A second 
—< third dittoed, without moving an eye- 
ash. 

Before I reached the bridge, my large 
creel was almost full, one fish being sixteen 
inches, two or three thirteen or fourteen— 
all fine specimens. When I came to Jim’s 
caldron, I was as tired as a last year’s 
Spent Gnat. The pipe shook between my 
teeth. And that load of fish! It was five 
o'clock. I laid my (Continued on page 82) 
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I remembered the many birds I had missed the year before after some of his matchless finds 
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Dumb-Bell . Brookfield 


The greatest shooting dog story ever 


written 


DUMB-BELL’S GUEST 
bas OW long can you stay?” asked 
Mrs. Gregory. 
“Three days, three whole bliss- 
ful days,’”’ I answered. 
I put my arm about her, and I led her to 
the nerth end of the terrace, from which 
point Brookfield rolls away in emerald or 
flame or duns and browns, depending on the 
season. 

The rose garden lapping the terrace was 
bare. Stiff, thorny spikes were all that 
November had left of a riot of bending, 
lifting, swaying roses and green-enamel 
leaves. The white marble shaft of the sun- 
dial was bold against a flat background of 
chocolate brown earth. 

The garden wall was edged with 
hydrangeas. Their creamy petals had 
become ghosts in Japanese grays and tans 
which the afterglow was changing to 
heliotrope. Beyond the garden was the 
north, some of the east, and nearly all of the 
west lawn. These flowed away to far 
vine-clad flint walls guessed at in the half- 
light where they passed a vista in the trees. 
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Drives, maple bordered, swept in curves 
to stables, garage, greenhouses and gates. 
Oaks, hickories, elms and the dark mystery 
of scattered pines broke the red of the 
western sky. Behind us was the black 
pile of the house itself, in which friendly 
lights were springing up. And _ behind 
that the meadows of Brookfield ran and 
ran to distant hills. 

“It is lovely, isn’t it?’’ said Mrs. Gregory 
after a time. Her hand tightened on my 
arm. ‘My dear, we nearly lost it!” 

I turned and met her eyes. ‘‘Lost it!’’ 
I said. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“‘Money!”’ she explained. 

“But that’s impossible. Jim wrote me 
the works were running night and day on 
war orders.” 

“That was it—war orders. Jim will 
tell you. You'll find him changed, a little. 
Things like that change people. We go 
along for years never knowing. Life seems 
so simple, so easy, then—something happens, 
some small thing, a little human thing, 
and you’re ground to pieces, nearly. We 
were saved by—a miracle, I think.” 

I heard well-known footsteps on the 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


terrace behind us. They had the swinging 
stride which comes from mile on mile of 
stubble or briers, or crackling leaves. 
“Spooning, eh?’’ said the master of 
Brookfield. 
“Of course,” said Mrs. Gregory. 
“What’s all this the Chief’s been telling 
me?” I demanded. 


“Spare me,’ said Gregory, releasing 
my hand. ‘What does a lady tell a gen- 
tleman when he stands with his ‘arm 


about her in the gloaming?’’ Then he 
grew serious. ‘‘After dinner,’ he said. 

“He’s not changed much that I can 
see,’’ I told Mrs. Gregory. 

But at dinner I did see a change. His 
grin, his irrepressible boyish grin, had 
become a smile. And in those comfortable 
silences which are the hallmark of abiding 
friendship I had time to wonder. 

So they had nearly lost it! I glanced 
about the big shadow-filled room. It 
seemed incredible. It was all so secure, 
so permanent. Why, the sideboard alone 
was immovable! It stood there, pon- 
derous, majestic, defying mortal hands 
to budge it. And the serving tables— 











stolid, silent, I felt that they would set 
their broad backs and massive legs and 
remain stubbornly against those walls 
while we who dined, and our children’s 
children, became dust. 

And yet, what kept them there? What 
made Brookfield, every stick and stone of it, 
a thing of joy, a place which filled all those 
who entered its gates with indescribable 
contentment? I knew; I had seen it. 
It was six miles down the valley. It was 
referred to, casually, as ‘‘the works.” It 
was a place of din and dirt and sweat. 
Tall stacks belched sootily into the face of 
heaven while white-hot mouths of hell 
opened and closed below. 

In infancy it had been a tiny forge at 
which a great-great-grandfather had labored 
placidly. It had grown into a huge black 
demon disgorging thousands of tons of 
greasy gray ingots in a manner which was 
beyond my understanding. Gregory, shout- 
ing above the terrifying noise, had at- 
tempted to explain; but my head was 
aching, and I very much desired to leave 
that place to its own infernal devices. 


HAD never seen it since. Submerged 

in the tranquillity of Brookfield, I had 
forgotten it entirely. Even Gregory gave 
it scant attention. He motored down the 
valley once or twice a month, was gone 
perhaps three hours, and returned to his 
dogs and his guns. 

But something had gone amiss, appar- 
ently. Perhaps the trouble had been in 
the demon’s entrails. Perhaps it had re- 
fused to digest the ore and lime and coke 
which pygmies poured down its gullet. 

A gray shadow padded through the 
doorway. It stopped just at the entrance 
and surveyed us silently. 

“Good evening,” said Gregory. ‘‘Won’t 
you join us?” 

The shadow waved a plumed tail. It 
advanced unhurriedly until the candle 
light showed a small white setter with a 
lemon dumb-bell on his side. 

He was quite small, as setters go, but 
he had the dignity of kings. _He*was the 
double champion Brookfield Dumb-Bell 
who had won the National and All America 
and twenty lesser stakes besides. He 
outclassed the setters and pointers of the 
world, and I think he knew it. 

With all this he was not above the 
duties of hospitality. Straight to my chair 
he came, sniffed once to assure himself 
of my identity, and then raised his eyes to 
mine. 

“How do you do?” I said and slid my 
hand along his head until one of his ears 
slipped through my fingers. 

He waved his tail and stretched his 
lips in the suggestion of a grin, an un- 
canny habit he had—and I remembered 
how many birds I had missed the year 
before after some of his matchless finds. 

“It’s not polite to laugh at a duffer,” I 
told him. 

He poked a cold nose into the hollow 
of my hand and then sauntered around the 
table. He waved his tail as he passed 
both his master and mistress, stood a mo- 
ment in thought, and withdrew as un- 
hurriedly as he had come. We _ heard 
his nails click as he passed from rug to 
rug on the hardwood floor of the main 
hall, and we listened until the sound grew 
fainter and was gone. 

“Back to the throne,” I said, and this 
proved to be true. 

When we went to the living-room a few 
moments later, he was curled up in his chair 
with his eyes closed. ‘“‘Asleep, eh?’’ I said, 
but he denied it feebly with a slight thump 
of his tail against the leather chair seat. 
Presently he was snoring. 

“How much could you get for him?’ I 
asked. 

“Oh, 


I don’t know,” said Gregory. 


Dumb-Bell of Brookfield 


“His size is against him for a stud dog.” 
“How much would you take?” 
Gregory joined me by the chair. He 

looked down at the sleeping Dumb- 


Bell. ‘Well, I hadn’t thought of 
selling him. Had you, Chief?” a 
“Oh, yes, often. He tracks the 


house up so, with his blessed muddy 
paws. Come here, you silly things, 
and drink your coffee.” 

Gregory took a gold and white egg- 
shell of a cup to the fireplace. He 
stood with his back to the fire stirring * 
his coffee thoughtfully. 

“IT can tell you how 
much he is worth,” he 
said suddenly: ‘‘one mil- 
lion, two hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“He should find a 
pleasant home for that,” 
I said. ‘Would you 
throw off the fifteen 
thousand for cash?” 
Then I saw that he was 
serious. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” I asked. “Why 
the exact sum?” 

“Do you happen to 


know an old Mr. 
Parmalee, of Chicago, 
R. H. Parmalee?”’ 

I considered a mo- 


ment. ‘Yes, I think I 
do. That is, I knew of 
him when I was scratch- 
ing for the Tribune. 
He’s the beté noir of the 
higher - ups in Wall 
Street. He lives in 
Chicago, won't leave it, and is chair- 
man of the board or a big stockholder 
in heaven knows how many Eastern 
concerns He won’t go East to board 
meetings; so board meetings go to him, 
and the elect groan and moan at the 
trip. He hates ostentation like the devil, 
and looks like a tramp. Is he the man 
you mean?” 

“Yes, that’s the man. Especially the 
tramp part.” 

“He’s a queer old codger,” I said. “He 
supports a flock of no-account relatives 
who are ashamed to meet him on the street.” 

A coffee spoon clattered. ‘‘He’s not a 


queer old codger!”” said Mrs. Gregory. 
“He’s a dear! I adore him. Imagine 
being ashamed to meet him! What do his 





clothes matter? Why mi 

“‘Hold on there,’”’ Gregory put in. ‘‘What 
did you say when Griggs took him up- 
stairs?—Griggs was carrying his bag as 
though it might explode at any moment— 
What was it you said?” 

Mrs. Gregory recovered her 
“T’m sure I’ve forgotten.” 

“You asked me where I’d picked him 
up, didn’t you?” 

“Well, perhaps I did, but I simply 
meant 4 

Gregory turned to me. “If you should 
hear your hostess ask where you had been 
picked up, how would it strike you?” 

“Why, has he been here?’ I asked. 
“Where did you meet him? What’s all 
this about, anyway?” 

“It’s about—what the Chief was telling 
you on the terrace. Are you ready to 
smoke? Cigarettes in that silver doo-dab. 
Cigars just behind you. Want a liqueur? 
Well, take that other chair; it’s more 
confortable. Don’t interrupt at mere ex- 
aggeration, Chief. Man, it would make a 
play! Perhaps you can do something with 
it. And I thought I was doing a kind act.” 

He grinned at his wife. ‘‘Succoring the 
poor and needy, eh, Chief? She was 
Lady Bountiful—Oh, golly! And then 
Dumb-Bell saved the day. And the Chief 
—I think he was fond of the Chief, too, 
she’d been so sweet to the poor old man. 


spoon. 





“Are you going to tell what happened, or 





are you going to stand there and 

“Well, you tell him!’’ 

“Indeed I’ll not. Sit down here and be 
serious. You were serious enough—then.” 

Gregory’s smile was gone the instant 
she had spoken. ‘Yes, Chief,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘We were both a bit serious, I 
thought.” He left the fireplace and let 
himself slowly down into a chair close to 
where his wife was sitting. “I hope we’ll 
never be quite so serious again.” 

He crossed his long legs, lit a cigar, and 
stared into the bluish flames of the apple- 
wood fire. ‘‘The war did it,” he said at last. 
“And playing a new game. Do you know 
anything about high explosive shells?” 

“Not a thing,” I said. ‘“‘Except that they 
go off witha bang | and everybody’s getting 
rich making them.” 

“Just so. That’s what I knew, last year. 
Of course, I thought, still think, the Allies 
are doing our work. We didn’t have the 
sweepers to get into the housecleaning 
properly and—they needed brooms. Well, 
things’ll be more tidy when they get through, 
but it’s been a dirty job. A year ago it 
looked bad. I rather wanted to help in a 
small way. 


“OF course, you know I’m not very active 
at the works. Braithwaite runs 
things to suit himself, and that lets me knock 
about pretty much as I please. He loves 
work and I love play, and there you are— 
everybody satisfied. 

“Well, along comes a chap from the 
Midland Iron Company with his pockets 
full of subcontracts and his head full of 
everything from barbed wire to aeroplanes. 
He spent two days with Braithwaite and 
Gaston, and they came up here, all mad as 
hatters, and routed me out. The idea was 
to build a plant in (Continued on page 59) 
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“6he Game Refuge Bill 


By Ray P. Hotranp 


O you know where the ducks you 

shoot come from? Do you 

know where they go? Do you 

know where they spend the four 
seasons of the year? Are they offered 
proper protection at all times? 

Before our wildfowl can be protected 
adequately, the authorities in whose charge 
the welfare of our migratory birds has been 
placed must be able to answer these ques- 
tions, and many more. Routes followed 
by our migratory game birds have been 
guessed at until recent years. Bird band- 
ing has supplanted guesswork with facts. 

The map below has been prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey to show the results obtained in 
tracing the travelings of wild waterfowl. 
This chart represents returns from ducks 
banded at Lake Scogog, Ontario; Browning, 


Illinois; Bear River Marshes, Utah, and 
the National Bison Range at Moiese, 
Montana. It shows, of course, returns 


from only a few of the birds banded. 
This map furnishes one of the best argu- 
ments possible for the passage of the Game 
Refuge Bill. It proves conclusively that 
refuges, no matter where located, are bound 
to benefit the waterfowl shooter, regardless 
of where he may live. Waterfowl banded 


Do you know where the ducks you shoot come from? 


at Lake Scogog, Ontario, have been taken 
on the California coast. Even the Rockies 
do not constitute a barrier to our wild ducks. 
Our knowledge of the migration of water- 
fowl has been based on what this man or 
that man thought. Facts were not avail- 
able. From records we had learned when 
to expect certain species of birds from the 
south or from the north, according to the 
seasons. But where individual birds went 
in their wanderings was nothing but a guess. 
The banding of waterfowl, as it goes on 
from year to year, will give us facts to 
guide our conservation activities. The 
perpetuation of our migratory game birds 
depends upon safeguarding the breeding 
stock. It is unbelievable that any sports- 
man could study this map and not whole- 
heartedly endorse and work for the Game 
Refuge Bill. The reason this bill is not 
law today is because of the blind and passive 
belief of sportsmen that some one else will 
do the work that must be done to secure 
the enactment of any Federal law. 
Among the millions of shooters there are, 
unfortunately, a few who rant over the 
unfairness of charging $1 for a Federal 
hunting license to carry out the purposes of 
the bill. Recently I received a letter from 
one of these men. He stated that there 


Do you 





was no place in his immediate vicinity 
where a public shooting ground could be 
established and he didn’t intend to pay a 
dollar to give some other fellow a place to 
shoot. Undoubtedly this man would sup- 
port the idea if he thought a 400-acre duck 
marsh would be set aside by the govern- 
ment for his personal use. For such a 
privilege he would pay $1 per year. 

He overlooks the perfectly evident con- 
clusion that if he gets any duck shooting 
at present the passage of the Game Refuge 
Bill would improve his sport by increasing 
the game. He isn’t willing to spend a 
whole dollar in the name of game protection. 
Can you imagine a man so little that he 
would haggle over the expenditure of 2 cents 
a week in the interest of conservation? 

The public shooting ground feature of the 
bill is vital. Marsh lands adjoining refuges 
must be under government control to pre- 
vent private exploitation. But forget the 
shooting ground feature entirely for the 
moment and think only of refuges. We 
must have them if our ducks are to prosper. 
All areas designated as public shooting 
grounds are refuges three-fourths of the 
year, and no matter where located they will 
furnish haven for your ducks though you 
live the other side of the mountains. 


know where they go? 
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Tales of 
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Edited by Sztu Briccs 


The story of a Southern large-mouth black bass, first-prize 
winner in the 1926 Fishing Contest 


ways represented as being a trim 

chap. His shoulders are broad, his 
waist narrow, and his well-proportioned 
figure implies the ability to get there quickly. 
The ancients, in order further to emphasize 
this quality of speed, represented him as 
having wings attached to his heels. 

In direct contrast to Mercury, Atlas, who 
is represented as holding the world on his 
shoulders, is a big, heavily-muscled, plod- 
ding lad. He’s ponderous all the way 
through. If it came to a contest where 
quickness and agility were needed, this 
latter chap would certainly be out of it. 

It may seem absurd to compare gods with 
fishes, but just the same there is quite an 
analogy. Take the trout family for in- 
stance. The brook and rainbow trout 
may well be compared to Mercury. Either 
of these species is agile, well-proportioned, 
graceful and swift. When a rainbow makes 
up his mind to go somewhere, he does it with 
a quickness scarcely surpassed by an 
other fish. His every move is filled wit 
grace. Any one who has fished for rainbows 
knows that the species certainly does not 
lack in decision. 

Getting back to Atlas, it would be hard 
to find a more appropriate comparison than 
in the case of the big-mouth biack bass 
of Southern waters. Compared with the 
Northern species, he is slow, poorly propor- 
tioned and ungraceful as could be imagined. 
But when it comes to strength, he is there— 
just like Atlas. 

Scientists interested in the life history 
of birds have classified them according to 
their specialization or lack of it. Those 
birds which are least specialized and which 
represent the most perfect adaptation 
possible to any environment are placed 
highest in the scale. In other words, if a 
bird, by reason of its anatomical restrictions, 
must seek its food by diving in the water— 
for example, the merganser—that bird is 
farther down on the scale of perfection 
than the bluebird or robin. Either of these 
latter species can travel almost anywhere 
and make a pretty fair living off the land. 
Their mouth parts are not - specialized; 
their wings will carry them either on short 
or sustained flights, and they can subsist 
on a variety of foods. But the merganser 
must stick to the water. 


CCORDING to mythology, Mercury 
was the god of speed. He is al- 


F a similar comparison were made of 

fishes, it is reasonable to believe that the 
trout would be found very high up in the 
scale and the Southern large-mouth black 
bass quite a way down. This comparison, 
however, is not intended to belittle the 
merits of any species of fish. The fact that 
a creature is highly or lowly organized does 
not mean that it may not be very useful 
in the scheme of things. Those thousands 
of anglers who each year fish in Southern 
waters in quest of the black bass can attest 
that this big fellow indeed has a very 
definite place in the realm of sport. 

Getting back to physical proportions 
again, just glance at the cut of this first- 
prize Southern largemouth. It would be 


difficult to imagine a more misshapen fish. 
It is true that this chap has a tremendously 
large stomach, but such an occurrence is 
not at all unusual. By placing a measure 
on the cut, it will be found that the distance 
from the end of the lower jaw to the extreme 
end of the gill covert is considerably more 
than one-third of the total length of the 
fish. That is the space occupied by the 
head. 

Now notice the tail of this specimen. It 
is extremely narrow, and the caudal fin is 





weighed 16 


This prize-winning bass 
pounds and 5 ounces 


absurdly small in proportion te the rest of 
the fish. The pair of ventral fins on this 
large-mouth bass bisect the fish almost 
exactly, whereas in the Northern species 
they lie well forward of the center. 

All creatures are affected, directly or 
indirectly, by their environment. That is 
undoubtedly the reason why these Southern 
large-mouth bass assume the shapes they 
do. In the warm lakes and lagoons of the 
South, living comes pretty easy. The 
waters are alive with all kinds of insect, 
fish and amphibian life. It can readily be 
imagined that a bass eight or ten pounds 
in weight takes life pretty easy. He does 
not have to battle a heavy current, nor 
does he have to enter into active pursuit 
of his prey in order to feed amply. His 
meal, in fact, lies at his very door. 

Feeding is largely a process of opening 
and closing the mouth where this species is 
concerned. It is any wonder then that 
specimens of black bass coming from the 
Florida or Gulf region are heavy and mis- 
shapen? 

You may feed a big-mouth bass until he 
resembles an over-stuffed sofa, and still he 
will fight; put him in water so warm that it 


would kill a Northern fish, unused to it, 
and yet he displays all the fighting instincts 
of his race. He does not lack in courage or 
stamina, and paramount among his virtues 
is the ability to stick to it and fight hard. 
- Anglers who have taken both the North- 
ern and Southern black bass almost in- 
variably say that the Northern fish is the 
harder fighter. On the other hand, it is 
well to keep in mind that the Southern 
species grows very much larger. And re- 
member, it is still a black bass. The size 
of these big boys amply compensates for 
the lack ot speed, and any bass over five or 
six pounds in weight is bound to give the 
angler a run for his money. 

Mr. E. R. Brooke, the fortunate captor 
of the fish which won first prize in the 1926 
FIELD AND STREAM Fishing Contest, is to 
be congratulated, first, on catching such 
an exceptionally large black bass, and 
second, because of the fact that he has 
been fishing for only eighteen months. The 
biggest Southern large-mouth black bass on 
record weighed 20 pounds and 2 ounces. 
That fish was caught in Florida during 1923 
and constitutes a world’s record. 

Mr. Brooke’s prize winner, which was 
a whale of a bass, weighed 16 pounds and 5 
ounces. Its length was 30 inches and 
its girth 24 inches. The fish was taken in 
the Kissimmee River, Florida, December 5, 
i926. The rod used was a True Temper, 
the reel a Shakespeare, the line a South 
Bend, and the lure an Al Foss Shimmy 
Wiggler. 


BOY, HOWDY! 
By Edward R. Brooke 


$e a fellow who has been using a rod 
and reel for only eighteen months, it 
surely is a grand and glorious feeling to 
have Dame Fortune smile like this. To 
say that I was pleased at winning first 
prize in the Large-mouth Black Bass Class, 
Southern Division, would be putting it 
mildly. 

Our trip started one Saturday night when 
we put off somewhere around 11.45 p.m. in 
a rowboat equipped with an outboard 
kicker. My companion was Arthur E. 
Russ, one of the two men with whom I 
have fished. He is a regular fellow, an 
angler through and through. He doesn’t 
want the bow of the boat all the time, and 
when you hook a nice fish he keeps you out 
in deep water until you have landed it. 

Our boat was a 14-foot affair but excep- 
tionally light. At daybreak we were cast- 
ing our lines on the eastern side of Three 
Mile, or Beautiful Island, where the 
Kissimee River joins the lake. True to 
form, I used a Crippled Creek Chub until 
the sun came up. Then I changed to an 
Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler with a piece of 
muskie pork rind. We fished down the 
river until twelve o'clock and then had 
lunch, having taken one 8%, one 6, and 
one 5% pound black bass, besides others 
averaging from 1 to 2% pounds. 

Then we encountered some difficulty. 
If you have ever gone down a swift-runnin 
creek in a boat (Continued on page 101 
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Protective -/ssociation 


FUTURE PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS 


HE recent inundation of vast areas 

of bottom lands along the lower 

Mississippi and its tributaries, with 

the appalling loss of property and 
even human life, has centered national 
attention on the problem of flood control. 
While the recent Mississippi floods have 
been more disastrous than any previous 
flood in the history of the country, they were 
not caused by extraordinary and excessive 
rainfall, but because we, the American 
people, have blindly, and without fore- 
sight, created physical conditions through- 
out the basin of the Mississippiand its tribu- 
taries which must eventually have produced 
just such a result. 

In lumbering and clearing operations, 
the forests have been wiped away, and the 
great areas of formerly heavily wooded 
lands which retarded the flow of water 
have been denuded, so that the water from 
rainfall and snow rushes away to the rivers 
much more rapidly than before. Even 
greater cause for sudden rising of the rivers 
has been the drainage of all the small ponds, 
lakes and sloughs which, before the country 
was settled, covered all the prairie districts 
of the Mississippi valley, especially in the 
northern portion. 

Every farmer has ditched his lands 
and tiled them out so as to accelerate the 
run-off of the rain-water 
just as much as possible. 
In recent years this con- 
dition has been aggra- 
vated and increased by 
great drainage projects 
which have dried up large 
shallow lakes and vast 
areas formerly serving as 
storage reservoirs. 

Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, who has been in 
charge of the relief work 
for the United States 
Government and the 
American Red Cross, is 
quoted as saying that the 
only means of preventing 
repetition of such floods 
is the building of greater 
and stronger dykes and 
levees. Others advocate 
the connecting of tribu- 
tary rivers and canals so 
as to relieve the Missis- 
sippi River proper of a 
large portion of its flood 
burden at such times. 
While this may be sound 
advice, it seems reason- 
able to believe that any- Deer 
thing that can be done 
to retard the run-off of water in the remote 
lands will tend to minimize the danger of 
disastrous floods in the future. 

President George D. Pratt, of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, in a recent state- 
ment, urges that the millions of areas of 
deforested lands in the drainage area of the 
Mississippi should be reforested as rapidly 
as possible, as a means of preventing 
floods. To this suggestion might be added 
another—that there should be undertaken 
in every state in the upper part of the Missis- 
sippi valley elaborate and extensive plans 
for retaining water in lakes, ponds and 


sloughs until flood danger is past. 
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This can be done by means of dams and 
locks, and need not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the use of lands for agricultural 
purposes. The sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists of the country have been clamoring 
for a number of years for a cessation of the 
extreme drainage of all shallow water 
areas which serve as the natural habitat for 
waterfowl and fur-bearing animals. The 
recent flood experience furnishes an added 
and tremendously potent argument for 
control of drainage. It would seem to be 
no exaggeration to say that the conserva- 
tion of our forests, wild life and agricultural 
resources, including the soil itself, is the 
paramount public issue at the present time. 


WILD CREATURES DROWN IN 
FLOODS 


\ HILE the loss of wild animal life may 

seem unimportant in comparison with 
the appalling property loss from the recent 
disastrous floods in the Mississippi valley, 
yet it is one of the distressing features of 
this unparalleled calamity. All floods de- 


stroy ground-dwelling game and _fur- 
bearing animals, nests and young of ground- 
nesting birds, and even many of the birds 





driven out of cover by the great Mississippi flood 


themselves. The recent floods having dev- 
astated such a tremendous area, this loss 
has probably been the greatest in the history 
of the country. 

While no accurate statements can be 
made as yet, and the extent of such losses 
will not be apparent until some time to 
come, yet enough is known to be abie to say 
that in many wide areas all such wild life 
has practically been wiped out. It is 
estimated by agents of the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey that at least 
fifty percent of the small game animals in 
the flooded districts have been killed. 

The flood came at a particularly unfortu- 


nate time so far as animal life is concerned, 
because the young of most species were 
too small to save themselves from drowning. 
The same can be said of young birds such 
as wild turkey, quail, grouse and innumer- 
able species of song and insectivorous birds 
which nest on or near the ground. 

Even those species of animals which live 
in the water or in swampy areas have suf- 
fered with the rest. The muskrat industry 
of Louisiana is estimated to yield a revenue 
of $6,000,000 a year. Strenuous efforts were 
made by the Conservation Department in 
that state to save as many muskrats as 
possible by building rafts covered with 
straw or hay and setting them afloat, on 
which the animals might take refuge. Food 
was placed on these rafts so that the musk- 
rats resorting to them might survive for a 
considerable length of time. 

It is believed that many deer have been 
lost, though probably a great proportion 
of them would escape by resorting to the 
higher lands. Raccoons, being adept at 
tree climbing, undoubtedly saved them- 
selves in most instances. The loss of quail 
and wild turkey is particularly unfortunate, 
as these two species of valuable game 
birds are at a rather low ebb anyway, and 
many years of care and protection will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to bring them back 
to reasonable abundance. 

The game and conservation departments 
of the several states af- 
fected and the United 
States Government Bu- 
reaus are engaged in mak- 
ing careful surveys, and 
more definite information 
will be available soon. 


WILD LIFE 
VALUES 


| Fy corporations, 
such as railway com- 
panies, light and power 
companies, lumber com- 
panies and others which 
own or control extensive 
areas of land and water 
have an opportunity to 
do much for the preser- 
vation of game and other 
wild life. Some of them 
do take an active interest 
and contribute effectively 
to this work. 

An instance of this is 
arecent bulletin entitled 
“Wild LifeValues,” issued 
by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company. This 
bulletin calls attention to 
the fact that “until re- 
cently the average landowner has not 
thought of the game (birds and animals) 
as having any value, and has been con- 
tent to let it get along as best it could. 
Now, however,’ the bulletin continues, 
‘landowners in the South, most of whom 
like to hunt and fish, are waking up to the 
fact that in order to have good hunting, 
it is necessary to give game animals and 
birds some form of protection, and they are 
realizing more and more that protection 
from fires is even more important than pro- 
tection by bag limits and short seasons.” 

Attention is called to the fact that ‘the 
most severe woods fires occur usually in 
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ROM weed bed to weed bed—twen- 
F ty times in a day’s fishing you'll start 
your motor for a quick scoot to the 
next one. Instead of long, slow rows be- 
tween spots, you'll spend most of your time 
on casting grounds—and that spells fish! 


And that’s when easy starting—genuine 
quarter turn starting —just-when-you- 
feel-like-it starting — means everything! 
Just a light three-fingered flip of the fly 
wheel starts you on your way. Always! 
Twenty times—or a hundred times—day 
in and day out—as often as you wish. 


More fun—and more fish! You who have 
owned motors know that nothing— abso- 
lutely nothing—contributes so much to 
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the pleasure and service and usefu-_ness of 
an outboard motor as actual easy starting. 


And you know what Elto’s other notable 
features mean to your satisfaction. Rudder 
steering that frees you from the stern seat 
and from the shaking tiller handle — and 
automatically does nine-tenths of the steer- 
ing for you. Propello Pump cooling sys- 
tem without a single mov- 
ing part to bother you with 
wear and replacement. 


Know ail the facts about 
the Super Elto — while 
there is still time to get 
one for long summer 
service. Write for the 
Elto book, and for the 
name of a near-by dealer. 
Elto Outboard Motor 
Company, Ole Evinrude, 
President, Mason Street. 
Dept. D, Milwaukee? 
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the spring when game birds are nesting, 
or have hatched their young, and when the 
newly born rabbits, fawns and other animals 
are not strong enough to escape injury 
or death from the flames.’’ The bulletin 
continues: 

“While the birds and animals seek out 
the safest places they can find in dry seasons, 
fires burn down, even into the deep swamps 
and take heavy toll of the young wild 
things. 

“The familiar quail, or bob-white, suffers 
severely from woods and grass fires, because 
it nests in dry places that are subject to 
burnings. Fires often destroy the first eggs, 
and not infrequently kill the mother bird. 
Some fires occur when the young quail are 
too small to fly, and whole coveys are burned 
to death. 

“Fires that sweep the swamps may burn 
the nests of wood duck and other birds 
and often kill fawns and bear cubs.” 

The bulletin concludes with this para- 
graph: “Properly cared for, the game re- 
sources can be made to pay handsome re- 
turns, and the combination of game and 
timber growing will solve the problem of 
many large owners who are not now deriv- 
ing any profits from their lands.” It may 
be added that the public in general will 
find far more of pleasure, satisfaction and 
profit through giving proper protection to 
wild life than by permitting its ruthless 
destruction and ultimate extinction. 


FINDING OUT THE WAYS OF 
FISH 


HROUGHOUT all past centuries the 
mysterious movements and migrations 
of fish in the sea have been accepted as 
unexplainable facts. In these modern days, 
however, man has become more curious 
and inquiring, and is no longer satisfied 
to accept these mysteries as such, but is 
seeking out the reasons for the many here- 
tofore unaccountable phenomena connected 
with the life of the inhabitants of the deep. 
So the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries is cap- 
turing the young salmon and tagging them 
to learn how long they remain at sea before 
returning to the fresh-water streams to 
fight their way to their mountain sources 
that they may reproduce their kind and die. 
It has already been found that they do not 
remain so long at sea as heretofore believed, 
and that they do not all return to the same 
streams in which they were born. 

The North American Committee on Fish 
Investigations, consisting of representatives 
of the United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land, Portugal and France, is studying the 
movements of the schools of mackerel, the 
reasons for which heretofore no one has 
hazarded a guess. Much has already been 
learned about their movements by the 
tagging system. 

The life history of the cod, that humble 
yet glorious fish which is the foundation 
of so much of the prosperity of the North 
Atlantic coast, is being studied scientifically. 
It is a significant and remarkable fact 
that the annual catch of cod on the New- 
foundland Banks, which amounts to a 
billion pounds, is as great today as it was 
forty years ago. Yet this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the supply is inexhaustible, 
and depletion may come suddenly, as it 
has in the case of many of our land animals 
and birds. 


HOPE DEFERRED IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 


PORTSMEN of West Virginia are 

making strenuous efforts to awaken 
public sentiment in support of a larger 
program of wild life restoration. High 
hopes were had of securing the enactment 
of a new game law at the last legislative 
session, but enemies of the measure suc- 
ceeded in attaching certain objectionable 
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amendments which caused friends of the 
bill to desert it; consequently it failed in 
the senate after passing the house. 

What was most desired by the sportsmen 
was an increase in the state-wide hunting 
license fee, so as to create a fund large 
enough to provide for introduction and 
stocking with game on an extensive scale. 
The present one-dollar license yields an 
annual revenue of $140,000, which merely 
permits law enforcement work by the state 
game department. It is not sufficient to 
undertake the purchase of refuges or 
propagation and stocking, as no appro- 
priation is provided by the legislature. 

The Commission and the sportsmen’s 
organizations wish to inaugurate a refuge 
and public hunting ground system similar 
to that of their neighboring state of Penn- 
sylvania, and asked the legislature to raise 
the licénse fee to $3. It would seem that 
the sportsmen should be permitted to 
make this additional contribution, par- 
ticularly as they are asking for it them- 
selves. 

West Virginia is largely mountainous and 
contains large areas well suited to such 
game as deer, bear, wild turkey, grouse, 
rabbit and squirrel; but owing to lack of 
constructive methods of conservation the 
stock has been badly depleted, though the 
commissioners state that some improve- 
ment has been noted in the southern part 
of the state. Wild turkey have appeared 
in localities where they have been extinct 
for years. This improvement has been due 
to constant and vigilant patrolling by the 
few protectors they are able to employ. 

The Wild Life League of West Virginia 
has been particularly active in promoting 
the movement for adequate finances and 
better laws. 


SONG BIRDS APPRECIATED 


ANY of us are old enough to remember 
when it was the fad for boys, and 
many older persons, to make collections 
of birds’ eggs. These collections were 
generally of little or no value, as they were 
not properly labeled, and the collectors sel- 
dom knew even the common names of many 
species collected. There were exceptions, 
of course, and here and there really valuable, 
correctly labeled collections were made. 
This fad, destructive and now unlawful, 
has gradually disappeared. No collections 
are now made except under permit from 
proper authorities and for legitimate 
scientific purposes. 

Another practice, equally reprehensible, 
now also unlawful practically everywhere, 
was the capture and caging of wild song 
birds. Recently it has been brought to 
the attention of the authorities of Texas 
that this practice was still followed in some 
localities in that state, and steps have been 


taken to put an end to it. Women’s clubs 
are co-operating with the state game 
wardens to set free all such captive wild 
birds wherever found. 

Almost everywhere the children have 
been educated to love the wild birds and 
to protect and care for them. Where 
this sentiment has been inculcated in the 
children, bird houses and feeding stations 
will be found, and old and young alike are 
bird lovers and students of bird life. Birds 
are far more interesting and beautiful in 
their wild free state than when confined 
behind the bars of a cage. 

The “Model Audubon Law,” promoted by 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties and urged by the American Game 
Protective Association, is responsible for 
much of the reform in treatment of wild 
birds by the public. Birds are now ap- 
preciated nearly everywhere, not only for 
their beauty and song but for their econo- 
mic value, and a notable increase in a 
number of species has occurred. 


HEAVY DEER KILL IN MIN- 
NESOTA 


OMMISSIONER J. F. GOULD, of the 
Game and Fish Department of Minne- 
sota, has completed the compilation of the 
big game hunting license report for his 
state for the deer hunting season of 1926, 
The figures are very impressive. The 
heaviest kill of deer is reported in the 
history of the state. That practically com- 
plete returns are procured by the Commis- 
sioner from the compulsory system of 
hunting license reports in vogue in that 
state is quite remarkable, and _ indicates 
that the system of obtaining these reports 
is a very good one. The reporting system 
has been in effect since 1919. 

While the records do not indicate any 
serious depletion of deer in the state as yet, 
they do show that the percentage of female 
and immature deer killed is very large. 
A buck law, well enforced, would cut the 
deer mortality practically in half and would 
probably afford opportunity for hunting 
every year without serious depletion of 
the deer stock. The reports of kill for 
each open year since the law has been in 
effect, requiring such reports, are as follows: 


Bucks Does Fawns Total 
DOE dens.es 8,877 5,183 4,226 18,286 
ee 9,612 5,028 3,932 18,572 
Pa 7,311 3,416 2,867 13,594 
1922 6,361 2,677 2,168 11,206 
, eer 9,489 3,275 2,408 15,172 
1926 11,504 7,386 4,801 23,691 


Since 1922 there have been alternate 
open and closed years. While there has 
been an apparent increase in the number of 
deer killed each year, if reduced to an an- 
nual average, the kill is less than it was 
at its lowest ebb under annual hunting. 
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American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $..........seee.s- for membership in the 


“AMERICAN 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and wish 
to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention 


Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to “AMERICAN GAME,” 
the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Associatton. 
Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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EVINRUDE Owners Wrote This Ad/ 


| They describe a brand of stock model per- 
formance positively new to outboard motors. 


Speeditwin in Action—Photograph sent 
us by B. F. Peterson, Minneapolis. 

















Evinrude Speeditwin 








making trial runs in 
hicago. 

Fourteen foot, h , Evinrude 
Sm yaar ope pomp 
muffler on, speed of about 25 m. p. h. was 
attained, writes John Hafer, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

° M anf 

*30 miles per hour” Wins Again! 


“Yesterday, May 22, with an Evinrude 8 H. P. motor 
on North Lake Boat Co. Hydroplane, we beat another 
high powered outboard motor. The performance of 
Evinrude Speeditwin motor could not have been 


“—with Speeditwin we are now making a speed of 
o m. p. h. with the XL Hydroplane, 26 with S. B. 
4 Racer, 23 with Standard Super Baby Buzz. 


“These speeds are probably not the maximum that 


this motor will show.” Pear Se NORTH LAKE BOAT CO., 
” 0! . 1s. 
— M. Brown H. N. Reagan 


“Starts the Easiest” 


“— of all outboard motors one of my most critical 
customers has used, Fastwin starts the easiest and 


“Best thing en river” 
“Received the Fastwin and it certainly is the best 











controls the most perfectly.” thing on the river.” 
W.L. MASTERS, H. G. DECKER, 
Evinrude Dealer, Chicago Sand Fork, West, Va, 
Takes Hardest Currents 
“I put the new Evinrude on the Missis- 
Expects 30 m. p. h. 


sippi yesterday. The river is running ter- 
ribly high and I took the hardest current 
I could find and with three in a 15 foot 
boat made wonderful time. Starts instantly 
and boy the power.” 


“new motor arrived and from what it is 


rage I expect right around 30 M. P. 
H. with ii 


fo 
L. F. STRUCK pony hy ony ne “ 
Royalton, Minn. 423 So. 4th, Louisville, Ky. 


April 7, 1927 


Speeditwin—full 8 H. P., only_75 pounds. Wins 15 yards” 
“Greatest ever seen here” The lightest of all high phe tenon. oalbossds. by ¢ , 
“Received F te Dein d Delivers speeds up to 30 miles per hour. “Frank Oswald driving an 
eceived Fastwin oaturday an : Evinrude over a one mile course 
showed it to a large crowd Sun- Fastwin, 4 H. P., only 49 nds, Sportwin, . : 
on toa 2% H. P., only 44 pounds, 2 H. P. Utility on Erie Barge Canal wins by 15 
.. It was oe y Single—Complete line. ards of open water in the 8- 
as me ee” aS we $30 down puts any model Evinrude on your Loess power caces held yesterday.” 
ever seen here. boat; standardized low monthly terms, a JOHN CRAMER 
B. F. HUGHES, longtime to pay. Write for 1927 Evinrude CHESTER BELL 
Versailles, Ky. Year Book containing complete facts. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
May 23, 1927 June 6, 1927 

















EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 107 27th Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Factory Branches—Sales and Service: 126 W. Bay Street, Jacksonville, Florida; 115 E. 23rd St., New York City; 259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
(30 Soncad Se, Pend Cnn nek de, Bean Wan ted hen te en es aee Se. Detroit, Mich.; 64 King Sc, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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SEPARATE ROD 
HANDGRASPS 


By Ladd Plumley 


LTHOUGH the matter has been 
written about before in these col- 
umns the subject is one which the 
writer considers so important that 

he is bold enough to treat it here once more 
and at some length. For he himself has 
found it so convenient to have most of his 
rods so arranged as to fit in a single hand- 
grasp that he wonders that most anglers 
who take many fishing journeys do not 
follow the plan. 

Lately he crossed the continent and 
carried with him on his journey, as hand 
luggage, two small cases, one of aluminum 
and the other of wood, both only about 
one and one-half inches in outside diameter, 
and the two cases actually held the butts of 
four rods, four middle joints and seven tips. 

That made three complete rods, with the 
exception of the handgrasp, and with two 
tips each, and another rod that had but one 
tip. These rod cases were firmly strapped 
together with a shawl strap. They could 
be slung into a berth, or occupied, in the 
daytime, little space in the Pullman. Also 
in other journeys by auto the rods within 
the stout cases were absolutely safe from 
any possible injury. And on a trip where, 
for the day, it was necessary to ride on 
horseback two complete rods were carried 
in one of the cases, the case tied to the saddle 
and the handgrasp carried in a creel. 

Every art has a tendency to crystalize 
in its details and this is true of the details of 
fishing. If in the beginning every rod had 
been made with a separate handgrasp 
doubtless we should have such rods and 
hardly any other. The strange thing is 
that long ago anglers did not take to rods 
with separate handles and insist that their 
rods should be so built But when buying 
a fine rod the tackle house, at not undue 
extra expense, will make the change for 
any rod. 


Asi DE from railroad journeys, automobile 
i or horseback fishing trips, the separate 
handgrasp has an immense convenience. 
Suppose you must take a long hike and 
carry your rod. The handgrasp can be 
put in the creel and the joints of the rod 
carefully tied together. They are far less 
likely to receive injury and far more con- 
venient to carry than a full rod including 
the handgrasp. 

There is really only one disadvantage 
that can be thought of as to rods all fitting 
into the same handgrasp. That is a for- 
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This department is the fisherman's own for 
the discussion of everything concerning fresh 
and salt water angling. New methods, kinks 
and tips valuable to other fishermen are wel- 
comed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











getful man may leave the handle of his rods 
at home when making a fishing trip. He is 
then in a most horrible predicament. His 
rod may be absolutely useless. This 
happened to the writer and the sequel is so 
really uncanny in its nature that he almost 
hesitates to tell it. With a friend he went 
fishing way down on Long Island, staying 


This 80-pound tarpon was caught on 
bass bait-casting tackle; a truly remark- 
able achievement. The skillful angler 
is Dr. W. A. Myres of Lakeland, Florida 


deb 


a 








at a little inn at Smithtown. In the 
morning, when getting ready to go fishing, 
the frightful discovery was made that the 
handgrasp had been left behind at home 
in New York. Three days of fishing were 
intended. What was to be done? 

At once a broom handle was found and 
the proprietor of the inn loaned a brace and 
bit. A piece of the broom handle would 
make a rough handgrasp and it was just 
possible that even without a female ferrule 
the rough handle could be used, the reel 
lashed to the bottom of it with cord. After 
a couple of hours labor the handle was made, 
but in boring the hole with the bit the wood 
was split. It was at this disgusting moment 
that a small boy, the son of the proprietor 
of the inn, happened to come near. 

“What ye making?” asked the boy, and 
the matter was explained to him. 

“Say,” said the boy. ‘‘Seems like some- 
where up in the attic there’s the handle 
of a fish pole somebody left here.” 

The exceedingly slim straw of hope was 
grabbed. ‘Go up and get that handle 
and J’ll give you a quarter,” was said by 
the handleless angler. 

The handle was found and brought down, 
discolored with age. And by the almighty 
hornspoon! the ferrule of that old handle 
fitted the ferrule of the handleless rods, 
not roughly, but absolutely. 


TOW anglers who carry separate rod 
handgrasps are immensely in the minor- 
itv. if things can be immense in the minority, 
and that moreover the ferrule should fit 
adds to the uncanny nature of the thing. 
The chances against such a thing happen- 
ing are so slim as to be almost infinity. 
Moreover, to add to the almost miraculous 
event, this was the one and only time in 
very many years of fishing trips that the 
lucky angler ever left behind him his hand- 
grasp. When he returned home he left 
the handgrasp with the boy, telling him to 
put it in a safe place and that there was a 
remote possibility that some other handle- 
less angler would shower blessings upon 
him and give him another quarter. 

Any fisherman who is a really good me- 
chanic can make for himself a separate 
handgrasp for his rod or rods, fit to it 
the reel seat of a rod and obtain and fit 
proper ferrules for the bottom of the butt 
and the handgrasp. Unless, however, the 
angler is a good mechanic he should leave 
all this to his tackle man. If he is a g 
mechanic he will need but few hints as 
to how to do the job. One of these is that 
sumac makes a beautiful handle and need 
not be covered with cork. But if sumac or 
any other soft wood is used, the hole for the 
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TOBAG 


“THE BEST PIPE SM 


“Tt came, and is the best tobacco 


33 * 
I ever smoked!” Justice ——— 
S*: convincing praise for Old Briar Tobacco 


from such a pipe smoker means far more to 
you than anything we Can Say. Old Briar is 
bringing back to pipe smokers all of the old: peace, 


contentment, satisfaction and solid comfort of pipe 






smoking. Vast multitudes—men whose opinions 
may be divided on a thousand subjects—are united 
on this wonderful smoking tobacco. 

Light up your pipe—filled with Old Briar 
Tobacco. Draw in its ripe fragrance, its full, pleasant 
aroma. Smoke it awhile. Enjoy its natural tobacco 
taste, its rich body. Notice how cool it is—and 
how extra smooth. 

Years of scientific knowledge in the art of mel- 
lowing and blending and generations of tobacco 
culture have gone into the production of Old 
Briar Tobacco. Step by step Old Briar has been 
developed—step by step perfected. 

Of all the pleasures man enjoys, pipe smoking 
costs about the least. 

TO DEALERS: Oid Briar is sold in sealed Pocket Packages at 25¢ and 
sealed boxes at 50c, $1.00 and $2.00. If your jobber has not supplied you, write 


us and we will send you a supply by prepaid Parcel Post at regular Dealer’s prices. 
Every box and package of Old Briar has our unlimited guarantee. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRCINIA, U.S.A. 





- aenmn ee wee eee ee ee ee =—_oanw ew eT ewe ee ee eee eee ee ee -——_— on eee 
e t IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT HAVE OLD BRIAR 1 
re . A Mail this coupon to United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
The above unsolicited 1 SPECIAL OFFER: Sze" tomar Bs cine ietts Sabie it 
praise 1S from a judge i Fi r= vay = tee od rec pelos of Gin conee® = oF ~ — an ee A will extra ity i a size 7 
who used this coupon ee i name ‘Send mo mone ey, but pay'the postman only 50c when e yo t. the tob: 
] Print TRRGOG. osc ciiccinntcndsieccsdsandaanion shiek hice Scns 5p aes wna 
* i heiieg = oto siden ceed anion ened ea 
: CNet CGE ois 6 cikcccctinsechahanendsandsanesnwsiab tue 
’ Wintek Tee TABOR, oon cnn kis cactdondcdsneniedneesicassicigéene 
i FE ee ee ee ee Cee Tee ee 
f fer—send sta’ der or check with coupon. 
’ rah earn ype Rm F.s.8-27 0 
Coa mem eee eee ew ewe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee, 





The First Bass on a/| 


Frog Wiggler! 


“Am enclosing picture of myself and the 
first bass caught on your new frog wiggler. 

“IT bought the first Frog Wiggler that 
came to Lakeland last 
Saturday evening and 
in less than an hour’s 
time I had my first 
beauty, weighing 12 Ibs. 
2 ounces. I also took 
several smaller ones 
weighing from 1 to5% 
Ibs. 

“I think that this 
Frog Wiggler is the 
cat’s meow!” 

W. C. Vining, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

This Frog Wiggler is 
so new that perhaps 
you, too, may have in 
store for you the thrill 
of taking the first bass 
on it on some lake or 
stream. Go well stocked 
with Foss lures this 
year. 





Le. 
QV 
Foss Frog Wiggler, $1.00. 
No. 11—% _ oz., 3/0 hook. 


Try this new Frog Wiggler 


Only a few months ago the first Foss 
Frog Wiggler wriggled its way past the 
nose of its first bass. 

But this “‘eight-course dinner’ lure is 
already the main topic of conversation 
wherever casters congregate. 

Here’s the menu—the eight 


No. 12—% oz., 1/0 hook. 
Larger hooks if ordered. 


4s ” 
courses 





you can set before them with the Frog | 5 
| ferrule will provide for, then the smaller 


Wiggler—without even untying your line! 

“Se a = 

=< = = ga a. 
Ne — ~y 


1st—Just as received with 


bucktail fly. 
2nd—With bucktail and 
two strips of fly-rod pork 


rind buttoned to the little 
studs to form legs. 


3rd—Same as No. 2 


0 E — —)>- 
SS with fly-rod pork on 
= curve of hook. | 
~ “ , 
. —, 4th—With bare hook only. 


5th—With bare hook and two 


* a Ss —, 
SC = fly-rod pork strips for legs. 


6th—With bass pork 


og = a ) rind impaled on hook 
SS ==_— and buttoned to cen- 
ter button. 
S.C’ 7th—Same as No. 6 
eQ<e_ <= —with two fly-rod 
O SS = , 


pork strips for legs. 


8th—Same as 


ney aes No. 5—with 
Qe So ___ bass size pork 
YD ess ~ “= steis 265) 

—s length on 


curve of hook 


All you need is one Foss Frog Wiggler, a 
bottle of bass size pork strips, and a bottle 
of fly rod pork strips. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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ferrule of the handgrasp should be deep, 
for absolute security should go almost to 
the butt. Then a piece of ash or other solid 
wood should be glued or cemented into the 
hole and the ferrule secured on this and 
counter-sunk into the handgrasp. All of 
which is a job for a good mechanic. 

As has been said, however, for those who 
prefer a separate handgrasp a_ tackle 
dealer will have the work done and done 
as it should be done. And even rods 
which are of quite different in length and 
weight can be fitted into the same hand- 
grasp by the simple expedient of fitting on a 
shouldered ferrule to the butt piece of the 
heavier rod and a ferrule without a shoulder 
to the butt of the lighter rod. If there is 


the handle remains still, the butt joint 
can be turned readily, so as to present the 
rings (Wells refers to guides, “rings” jp 
his day) either beneath or on top of the rod, 
One handle will thus do for all single. 
handed fly-rods, heavy or light. 

You can cast with the rings underneath 
or above, while the reel always remains in 
its normal position—you can change from 
one to the other as your fancy dictates, 
Also in ordering or making a new rod, 
you will not only save the expense of a 
new handle and its furniture, but avoid 
the temptation to use strong language 
when you find your old reels will not fit, 

Again, your rod, even if of inferior 
material, will always remain straight and 





=< 


= 
Photo by Keystone 


Wy) 


Anglers at Highgate, England, hook open umbrellas over their rods. 


The 


shadow is supposed to attract the fish. Probably keeps the fish dry, too, 


when it 


more difference in the diameter of the butts 
than a shouldered ferrule and a simple 


butt can be given a double ferrule. Indeed 
by making the female ferrule of the hand- 
grasp large enough for the largest butt of 
several rods, any good mechanic can make 
such changes in the ferrules of the other 
butt pieces so that several butts of different 
diameters can be used with a single hand- 
grasp. 

There is a great advantage in separate 
handgrasps irrespective of the convenience 
of carriage of rods on a fishing journey. All 
rods, even the finest, which are used very 
much have a tendency of a set curve in the 
direction of most strain. When fishing 
with a rod having a separate handgrasp 
you can turn the butt slightly or more and 
thus have the bending strain changed to 
another direction. The writer sometimes 
turns the butt piece so the guides of the rod 
are on top when casting, or sometimes turns 
the butt so the guides are one side or the 
other. And if a rod has a slight bend 
in any direction this can be corrected by a 
change in the position of the butt in the 
handgrasp ferrule. 

Due credit should be given to Henry 
P. Wells, in his ‘‘Fly-rods and Fly-tackle,” 
Harper and Brothers publishers, for ad- 
vocating so strongly rods with separate 
handgrasps. Wells was a first-rate me- 
chanic and understood the mechanics of 
rod building. He says of what has just 
been referred to, ‘‘Use a handle with the 
ferrule immediately above it—or, better 
still, sunk into it—to receive the butt 
joint, the whole so arranged that while 


rains! 


uniform in action.”” Wells also says, “I am 
aware this construction is not altogether 
new; but it is uncommon, while its great 
merit should make it universal.” 

The joints of rods, when carried in an 
aluminum or wood case, the handgrasp 
carried on a journey separately, should 
have the joints in a light cloth covering, 
so they will not rattle against one another, 
thus possibly injuring the varnish. Calico 
does very well, seams being sewed in the 
calico so each joint has a separate place. 
Thin woolen material is better and more 
lasting than calico and better protects 
joints which have the modern sneck, or 
“snake,”’ guides from contact with one 
another. 


FIELD AND STREAM PRIZE 
WINNERS ASSOCIATION 


EADERS of FIELD AND STREAM will 

recall in the June issue, under Tales 
of Record Fish and Fishing, there appeared 
a story concerning the capture of the first 
prize brook trout in the 1926 National 
Fishing Contest. Mr. C. C. Rowan, of 
Red Lodge, Montana, was the fortunate 
captor of this exceptionally fine specimen 
of eastern brook trout. 

Red Lodge is the home of several very 
enthusiastic anglers. It so happens that 
two other FIELD AND STREAM prize winners 
reside there. Upon being informed that he 
was the winner of the 1926 first prize brook 
trout, Mr. Rowan decided to get in touch 
with other winners in the brook trout class 
in previous issues, with the idea of forming 
an association of prize winners. He sent 
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SHUDDER to think of it now. Six 
ao us in a twelve-foot skiff. A 
sudden squall. Water coming in 
faster than we could bail it out. 
Almost before we knew it, the six 
of us floundering in the chill waters 
of Lake Lallapoose. 

We clung to the sides of the boat 
as best we could, yelling for help. 
In one hand I still gripped my 
Eveready flashlight. I flashed it 
frantically, hoping someone on 
shore would see. 


Someone did. In a few minutes 
(it seemed hours!) a boat pulled 
alongside. Cold and wet, we were 
helped aboard. A warming fire 
and some hot coffee, and we were 
little the worse for our experience. 
My Eveready had saved six lives 
that night, without a doubt. 


7 7 7 


Wherever you go, take an Ever- 
eady Flashlight with you. It is 
always a convenience—often a life- 
saver. You can buy one for as lit- 
tle as $1.00, complete with bat- 
tery. Keep it loaded with fresh, 
strong Eveready Batteries — the 
longest-lasting flashlight batteries 

















made. Eveready Batteries are dated re 

—you know they’re fresh. A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 
NaTIONAL CarsBon Co., Inc. 

New York San Francisco 


Unit of Umon Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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ERMAID 


RUBBER-BILT 


The Perfect Combination Line 


A 


impregnated into the core. 
equally effective for fly and bait casting. For fly 
casting, uncoils easily and lies lightly on the water. 
For bait casting, reels more smoothly and spools 
more evenly, reducing backlash to a minimum. 


BRAIDED line of finest quality Japan silk, 
surrounded by pure Para Rubber thoroughly 
Here at last is a line 


Finest 
Japanese 
Braided 
Silk 


Pure 
Para 
Rubber 





Casts more freely, with less friction and a greater 
distance than any line ever produced. 


The Rubber-Bilt was put on the market a year 


ago without publicity. It has made good. We can 


guarantee your satisfaction. 


Cross-sectional view, 
magnified of the new 
Rubber-Bilt line. it 
will not crack, peel, 
stick or stretch. 


Tests 18 Ibs. 


Send for free sample of the Rubber- 
If your dealer does 


Bilt line today. 


not carry it send $3.00 for 30 yards. 
NEWTON LINE COMPANY, Homer, N. Y. 


Send for free sample 
and examine this re- 
markable new line. 
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“Surf Fish 


=| 
ermen 


say that 3-in-One not only oils 
their reels exactly right, 


but 


prevents salt water and salt air 
from corroding the metal. 


i 

3-in-One 
protects against all moisture, 
sale and fresh. The Sportsman's 


Oil for 33 years. 
where. 


FREE: 


130 William St., 


Sold every- 


Sample and illus- 
trated circulars. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


New York 











FLATO BOAT 


a BOAT ...aBED ... a BATH... in a BAG 


Ne Built like an airship without framework 
t t Snagproof. 
id 


with 2 men or 4 children. 
Packs in a suit box. 
safe. Will notsink. Never upsets. V-like bottom. 
Just the thing for fishing, camping, hiking, in the 
mountains. pside down makes a perfect bed. 
Filled with water, a bath. Draws only 3 inches of 
water. Marvelous playboat for children. Stands 
more abuse than a canoe. Thousands in use, 
many for three years. 

Order through your dealer or direct from factory. 
Comes with take-down oars, special large lu 

ump and Carrying Bag, $49.50 complete, F. O. B., 
Row fraven Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated 
i 1 on . Please mention dealer's 
name. 


THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO. 
95 Willow Street, New Haven, 2. 














an open letter to as many of these winners 
as he could reach. A copy of this letter was 
published with his record tale in the June 
number. 

Shortly after this issue appeared on the 
newsstands, it was decided that if an associa- 
tion of prize winners in the brook trout 
class was a good thing, an association of 
prize winners in all classes would be a good 
thing too. The object of this announce- 
ment, then, is to inform our readers that 
such an organization is in the process of 
being founded. Mr. Rowan, whose photo- 
graph is published in this column, has 
agreed to act as President of the Organiza- 
tion, which will be officially known as the 
FIELD AND STREAM Prize Winners Associa- 
tion. Mr. C. R. Schmidt, also a prize 
winner, residing in Red Lodge, has kindly 
agreed to act as Vice-President. 


"THE purpose of the organization is to 
promote. sportsmanship in angling, the 
conservation of fish and all things apper- 
taining to angling, and the interesting of the 
public in fishing contests conducted by 
FIELD AND STREAM, as well as other con- 
tests. It is planned to furnish the mem- 
bership with details concerning points of 
interest for fishing, and also to collect and 
preserve accurate data concerning large 
fish. Much good can be accomplished by 
an organization of this nature. That is 
the practical side of it, but there are other 
things to be considered. 

The FIELD AND STREAM Prize Winners 
Association will be an exclusive organization, 











C. C. Rowan, President of the Field 


and Stream Prize Winners Association 


as exclusive, in fact, as the Caterpillar Club 
is in aeronautical circles. To be a member 
of the FIELD AND STREAM Prize Winners 
Association, one must necessarily be a prize 
winner. The conditions contingent upon 
membership are that all persons who have 
won prizes (regardless of rating) in any 
FIELD AND STREAM Contest in the past, 
as well as all future prize winners, may 
become members automatically upon pay- 
ing the fee of one dollar, and giving the 
Secretary the details as to the prize catch. 
Upon application for membership, a certif- 
icate, somewhat on the order of the FIELD 
AND STREAM Honor Certificate, will be 
sent the new member, attesting that he 
belongs to the organization. 

It is also planned to have an emblem 
in the form of a lapel button, embodying 
the design of a fish and the name of the 
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organization, as a symbol of membership. 
A constitution and by-laws will be 
drafted and printed in a subsequent issue 


of this magazine. It will be presented to e 
the club for adoption at its first annual ’ 
meeting. This meeting will probably be (lad INg 


held some time during the first part of 
December of this year, or perhaps just be- 
fore the opening of the fishing season in 
1928, according to the agreement reached 
subsequently by members, The meetings dr ONL) €d S$ 
will be memorable affairs. When a crowd 
of prize winners gets together you can well 
imagine that the fishing stories will be in- 
teresting. It is planned to hold these 9 
meetings in large cities, such as Chicago 
and in New York, and they will be rotated Ou e d 
according to a vote of the members. 

It is planned to have a very brief con- 
stitution and by-laws. The organization 


will probably consist of a president, vice- 
president, and a secretary and treasurer. 6) OUY 
A committee on constitution and by-laws, a 
committee on membership, a committee on | 
emblem, and a committee on meeting 

nV lb } 


places probably will prove sufficient. 





T was suggested before that the organiza- | 
tion is to be exclusive. It must needs | 
} be so on account of its very nature, for no 
one can be a member unless he has won a 
prize in a FIELD AND STREAM contest. No 
prohibitive dues will be charged, because | 
it is the wish of the organizers to have every- | 
one belong who has won a prize. Member- | 


ship in this association is something to be | 
highly cherished because it is not given to | Used 35 Years =~ 
every angler to belong to the organization. | Never Needed Repair 








HE bigger they come the easier they 

fall when you’re fishing with a Meissel- 
bach Surf Reel. This husky reel becomes 
like part of yourself when the excitement 
begins—it does whatever you want it to do 
and almost thinks for itself. 


Undoubtedly, the emblem of the FIELp 
AND STREAM Prize Winners Association 
will, in time, become as highly esteemed 
as the button awarded by the Catalina 
Tuna Club. It will be a badge of real 
distinction, testifying that its wearer is an | 
angler of highest skill and a true sportsman. 

We are anxious to see everyone who has 
won a prize in any of the FIELD AND STREAM 
Contests, since their inception seventeen 
years ago, join this organization. Get | 
in touch with us as soon as possible, prize | 
winners, addressing your letter to the This Meisselbach Surf Reel is 









There’s a powerful drag when you want 
it—but you can throw it off with a touch. 
Free spool or fixed by pressing a button. A 





Secretary, FIELD AND STREAM Prize Winners | the Property of Mr. David S. big sturdy handle and a reel seat as solid as 
asoclagon. s ¥ ~ 45 sores me York hes used it every year for 35 rock. Every part and parcel of the Surf is 
ity urther details Wi xe forthcoming years, has never had it re- 
i daa Seeds S| paired and hae never had a made to stand hard battles and help you 
| eines Dest wore St os Saree come out on top, and built to last a life-time. 
WITHOUT BENEFIT OF NET veteran Meisselbach that he ‘ . 
Se Secut Gast ephoed 2.2 ew reel in ex- Nothing has been cheapened in the Surf—~ 
HE trout had been rising to the fly Every Mcisselbach ie built it’s the finest reel money can buy—the reel 
{ _& spasmodically. During two weeks fish- | es pod Loca tno tee wt you'll be proud to own and delighted to use. 
; ing on one of the loveliest of the Catskill | Design, materials, workman- 
streams there had been but three days| ship dame yd ne ——— Illustrated Catalogue and the famous 
_— a — a py eongh the ane pave ape toy — “Bite Book”’ free on request. 
en on the next to the last day the hatch 
poerand , ay: enlace THE A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
Such a fall of insects as one seldom has 205 Taylor St. ELYRIA, OHIO 


the fortune to see clouded the stream. 
Starting about noon the ephemeral crea- 
tures’ ranks increased, until by five o’clock 
the area above the stream bed was a 
fluttering, pulsating mass of shad flies, 
drakes and spinners. 

The madam and I had been takinga walk 
in quest of mountain laurel. Fishing had 
been so poor the day before that we had 
d decided not to got out on the stream until 
H the evening hours. We knew nothing 
; about this hatch. Rounding a bend in the 
road we came suddenly upon the river 
where it courses its way along a steep 
mountainside and dives under a rickety 
iron bridge. 

“Oo-o-h—look at ‘em!’ squealed the 
lady. 

“Look at what?’’ I was on the point of 
yawning, for this laurel-hunting business 
had begun to get on my nerves. 

“Bugs. A million to the cubic yard. 





@ 
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Soe Sane, Senet Se SE ay ee Oh Thepopular Meleselbach Takapart$?, The Rainbow— Meisselbach Flyer, $7.50. Most 
think what we've missed! 7 Quadruple multiplying, capacity 100 America’s most pop- modern level wind reel on the 
We raced to the streamside, What a yards.Can betakenapartforcleaning ulartrout reel.Capac- market, and the best buy. Quad- 
without use oftools.Freeorfixedspool. ity 50 yards. $5.50. ruple multiplying,capacity 100yds. 
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Kingfishérs 
Prevent Snarls 


OW many times has your cast failed to deserve your effort—the line has 


snarled. 


Probably you have blamed yourself. 


Yet, have you thought 


how often a good cast is spoiled by a line which has become flattened or frayed 
through usage and it fails to run freely from the reel? . 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines don't snarl or drag the bait. They hold their 
form, for through every inch they are skillfully fashioned with the very finest 
grade of Japanese Silk. It pays the real angler to have the best line available, 
and for every angling purpose, that means Kingfisher. _ x 

Write for free catalog giving full specifications and prices of all Kingfisher 


Lines. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 218 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Kingfisher Chester 


iT ine 


Silk L 
no WATEKPROOFING. 
FAIRLY HARD BRAIDED 
ER A = OF 3 3 ~4 
c L i . c AD M 


5 HIGHER 
PROPORTION. 
If your dealer can't supply 
you, order direct enclosing 











TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 


15 New Features 





as well as the many other features of the wonderful Motor 
that thrilled the world .n 1926 by its remarkables and 
wer. You will want to know especially about “The Pilot” 


BOAT @ MOTOR 


Convenience and Dursbilty, Piet eet bee 
ura ' 
fore you choose any Motor, Get the tacts sous " 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
wt engineering methods backed by 3 
poesia years 


[ocKwoop 
TOR COMPANY 
lackson, 


73 Jackson Se. J 
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Sarco ms 
—j C2 [Fi 


A combination of common sense, skill, 
and material, opens and folds like 
an umbrella. Is guaranteed uncondi- 
tionally for one year; all we ask is 
that you return the broken net to the 
manufacturer for either repairs or 
replacement. No charge will be made. 


Furnished in three sizes, 4 x 4 feet 
square at $3.25 each; 3 x 3 feet 
$2.75 each; and 2 x 2 feet at $2.25 
each. Ask your dealer for the King 
net, and assure yourself of an ever 
ready source of supply for live bait. 


Made by 


THE W. H. REISNER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U. S. A. 








| sight! The long pool above the fast water, 
upstream from the bridge, was fairly alive 
with feeding fish. Browns, natives and 
rainbows of all sizes leaped and slashed, 
boiled and bubbled. A feast had been 
provided and they were partaking thereof, 
Above, on the bridge, two mortals likewise 
were enjoying a feast—and they had waited 
two weeks for the sight. 

“Come on,” said my wife, ‘“‘you stand 
there like a crystal gazer. Action, man, 
action! It’s now 5:30. We can get to the 
house, grab our tackle and be back in an 











One way to land a trout without a net 


hour. That will give us two hours on the 
stream.”’ 

“How about supper?” 

“Oh, you men are always thinking about 
your stomachs. Bother supper, anyway. 
You'll have plenty of time to eat next week 
when you get back to the city.” 

This was the lady who, a year before, 
couldn’t understand why anyone should 
want to spend a lot of time fooling around a 
| river! 
| We made for the house on the run and 
in less than a half hour had gathered up our 
tackle. Our hostesses’ plea that we at 
least drink a cup of tea was scarcely heard. 
We wanted to get back to those trout 
while they still felt playful. But haste 
carries its own penalty. 

We soon came to the magic pool. The 
hatch was at its height and the trout had 
lost none of their enthusiasm. ‘‘Last one 
in’s a sap” said the madam who had her 
tackle already half rigged. 





HE lady waded across the current to 

try foratrout whoserise seemed to displace 
a couple of tubsful of water. The sap, 
followed, going upstream, but not out of 
| earshot of his partner. A bat wing Royal 
| Coachman seemed the proper fly; not that 
| it resembled the insects on the water, for 
| it didn’t. So far as I know the Royal 
| Coachman resembles nothing in nature. 
| But if fish are really feeding I’ve found they 
| will take it readily; and it has the double 





| advantage of good floating qualities and 

| visibility. 

| Out over a still pool I shot the line and 

| dropped the number ten bat wing almost 

|on the nose’of a rising trout. Let me 

| hasten to explain, however, that no accuracy 
was needed to acomplish this feat. You 
could do this easily, without half trying, so 
plentiful were the rises that June evening. 
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There wasn’t any spectacular splash or | 
burst of water. The fly floated about | 
six inches; then disappeared. Mr. Brown | 
Trout came to the surface leisurely and 

simply inhaled the morsel, making a sound 

which suggested a hungry man eating 

Italian spaghetti. 

From the setting of the hook to the final 
act nothing happened further than might be 
expected where a fly rod, an angler and a 
fifteen inch trout are involved. Then came | 
the discovery. I reached for my net. | 
It wasn’t there. In our hasty departure for 
the pool I had forgotten this necessary 
article. Well, what matter? The wife 
had one. The trout was lazily fanning the 
water with its fins, glad to get a rest. 


ADAM wasstill casting for her big trout, 

apparently without success. She 
was so interested in trying to effect his 
downfall that my hooking a trout had 
escaped her. When I shouted across the 
water to ask for her net she reached for it 
mechanically, then made a hopeless gesture. 
She had forgotten her’s too. We were a 
couple of fine fly fishermen—a world of 
sport ahead and lacking the proper tools. 
Looking around I saw that the banks were 
steep and rocky and there would be no 
possibility of beaching the fish. There 
was but one thing left to do; try to land the 
fish by hand. 

Never having done this before I was ex- 
tremely skeptical as to the result, but that 
particular fish was so spent that it was no 
trick at all to lead him alongside, ease him 
into my open hand and close my 
fingers around his middle. After that it 
was simple. We took fish after fish, some 
twenty or more in all, from 10 to 17 % inches 
without the loss of a single one. 

The whole secret of landing a trout by 
hand seems to lie in playing the fish until 
it is exhausted. Then with a steady hand 
slowly grasp the trout and tighten your | 
grip. The photo shows how it’s done. 

Did someone ask how to proceed when | 
you hook a trout you can’t get your hand 
around? You can search me; that’s a | 
little out of my line. 


A PORTABLE MINNOW BOX 
By Charles N. Cowen 
AVING invented something pretty 





good in the way of a little kink for 
fishermen, I should like to pass it on. 

I went to a junk yard and obtained an 

old galvanized gasoline tank from a wrecked 
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Minnow box made from a gasoline 
tank 


car. This was given to me free of charge. 
I cut the sides out of it and bolted wire 
mesh screens (galvanized) on them so the 
screens can be removed when needed. I 
then cut a hole in the top and made a lid. 
Hinges and hasps were riveted on so the | 
box can be locked, and a chain was fitted 
to the hasp to secure the ether end to the 
pier, dock or stdke, so thieves cannot 
tamper. 

On the bottom I left three inches of 
leakproof sides, so when the box is pulled 
out of the water it will still have water in it. 
A hole was then cut in one end of the top | 











| fish or your money is refunded. 






















South Bend DART- 
ORENO—A semi- | 
surface, single 
hook pork rind 
bait for casting or 
trolling. Price$1.co, | 














Sure Ones 
Tor Mid-Summer 


Fishing 

Dh ie is a crackin’ good casting or trolling bait. 
Has a flashy metal body of either nickel, copper or 

brass. Single hook is masked in gay combinations of hackle 


and buck-tail. A pork strip attaches well ahead of the hook 
—wiggling back and forth directly over the hook. j 


You get your fish with the Dart-Oreno. There are no short 
strikes. For casting shore or shallow waters, it is ideal. For 


re, 


/ Ey GEe J 
. bo WP 
trolling, being a semi-surface type itdoes notdragbottom. / ; j . fa 


It is the liveliest lure of its kind ever offered anglers. 


When they’rein deep waters on hot sultry days, Fish-Oreno Rx 
is the bait. A highly polished, mirror - finish metal head- 

plate quickly sinks Fish-Oreno to any desired depth. It stays 
and travels at the depth to which it sinks with a wobbling 
Bass-Oreno-like action. Fish-Oreno is guaranteed to catch 





Write for your 
copy of “‘Fishing— 
What Tackle and 
When,” 120 page 
book. Contains 
valuable helps and 
hints on every 
kind of fishing. 


Free on Request! 


Take along both of these baits. They’re bass-getters, 
that’s sure. Good for pike or pickerel. Fish-Oreno’s great 
for lake trout and muskie. At all sporting goods dealers. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CoO., 2239 High St., South Bend, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 








3 Z 


No. 1131—S. B. Anti-Back-Lash Reel. No. 14 —S. B. Split Bamboo Rod. Black-Oreno Silk Casting Line. 
AbsoluteJy cannot back-lash. Price 2-piece bait-casting. Rich, dark Claimed by Fishermen the 
$10.00. No. 900 Oreno Anti-Back- brown finish. 4, 4%, 5, 5% ft. finest casting line made. 


Lash Reel. Price $6.50. lengths. Price $14.00. Waterproof. 6 sizes. 
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Try Lou’s Lures 
for August Angling 


The Eppinger Dardevle Lures 
are specially killing in hot 
weather when the big ones are 
deep down. They come in 
four sizes and nineteen 
color combinations. 

The Husky Devle ($1.50) 
for Muskies and Lake 
Trout. Dardevle(95c) 
does well for trolling 
and casting with 
average steel rod, 
























Dardevlet (85c) Old Boy 
and Imp (75c) Himself 
are still smaller 1 if wonde 
sizes for lighter Price 95 


tackle and 
skilled casters. 


with flies 
Nostealums 
or other 
baited hooks. 
Without fly,50c 
With fly, 75¢ 


Notangle Spinners 
afford ease of alter- 
ation of flies with 
complete absence 
of fouling. A 
killing __ lure. 
Ten different 
color com- 
binations. 
Send for cata- 
log showing 
them in colors. 


Nostealum 


Nostealums No. 3. 15¢ 

» : ? Actual size. 
are admittedly rv tenthes 
unequalled for use with 
minnow.) 


use with all 
live and nat- 
ural baits — 
insects, min- 
nows, grubs, 
etc. Baits can 
be attached 
without re- 
moving hook. 
You don't in- 
jure or squash 
the bait. Just 


—— he ol Nostealum 
insert the pin No. 8. 10c y ' 
and clasp it, Actual size. ostealum 
a ee (Showing No. 14. 15¢ 
Send for cata- use with Actual size. 

» grasshopper.) (Showing use 
log. with house fly.) 


Use the Osprey Silk 
Casting Line 


50 Yard Lines furnished in Black or Mottled White 
and Black colors, 33% yd. spools, Black only, 100 
yards connected, at prices per spool: 

Test 50-yd 33 i-yd 





spools spools 

9-pound $1.10 > wean 
12-pound 1.25 -95 
15-pound 1.50 1.15 
20-pound 1.75 1.30 
23-pound 2.00 1.50 
26-pound 2.15 1.60 
30-pound 2.25 1.70 
35-pound 2.75 2.05 





At your dealers or direct from OSPREY LINES 
us if dealer cannot furnish. yuaranteed 
(Send for catalog with color plates) Waterproof Silk 


Canadian Distributors: 

Canada Needle & Fishing Tackle Co., Ltd. 

76 West Wellington Street, Toronto 
a. 
Lou J. Eppinger 
“Outfitters of Sportsmen’ 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 

Detroit, Mich. 

“‘Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 





ee 
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| invariably demands proof. 
narrator is scorned. Other times he is 
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for a door. This was put in the end so 
you can tip the box and all the minnows 
are within reach. 

The illustration shows the details of con- 
struction. 

This box can be made for a few cents 
(the cost of wire and bolts). It is portable, 
can be taken on trips and will keep min- 
nows or fish alive, even in the hottest 
weather, by being sunk in deeper water. 
You can also keep minnows all winter by 
cutting a hole in the ice and sinking the 
box, fastening the chain to a board or 
stake above the ice. I have done this and 
found it most satisfactory. 


MAKING AN ANGLER’S OUTLINE 
PORTFOLIO 


By E. L. Rogers 


S an angler, you must appreciate how 
4 difficult it is to try to convince anyone 
of the size of that big fellow you caught last 
summer. Why it is that anglers must ever 
have the stigma of Ananias attached to 
their sport is a perennial mystery. But it 
is so. 

When a hapless angler starts telling about 
his achievements and uses his hands as a 
measuring stick, the skeptical audience 
Sometimes the 


pitied. But never is he believed. Of 
course, one may forestall criticism by 
having the fish mounted, but even then it is 
rumored that unscrupulous taxidermists 
often add several inches of latitude and 
longitude to the specimen, expanding it 
into such weird shapes that would make 
icthyologists gasp. Besides one should 
not have to be required to produce a 
mounted fish in order to prove a particular 
fish story. 

Realizing how sensitive anglers are on 
this point, the writer has evolved a method 
of beating the gallery and otherwise silencing 
its sarcasm. He claims no originality for 
the process described, but he does believe 
that the method should be convincing 


| enough for even the most hardened skeptic. 


OME years ago I fished in an inaccessible 
region where trout ran exceptionally large. 
I wanted to keep some record of these fish 
and so hit upon the old idea of making a 





Brook Trout 

Parmacheano Belle 
Laurel Pond, Quebec June 23rd.2u Cloudy weather 
4 ibs. 2 02. + P.M. Murky wafor 


tracing of the fish in pencil outline upon the 
only available material, birch bark. Notes 
regarding the length, girth, weight, certain 
characteristics, the waters in which the fish 
was caught, etc., were appended to the 
tracing. These tracings were forgotten for 
the time, but during the winter months the 
idea of making a portfolio of tracings oc- 
curred to me. 

Next season I started such a portfolio and 


| its perusal has given me so much pleasure 


that I feel like passing the idea on. I ob- 
tained a large portfolio, with plenty of 
space between the leaves, and during the 
fishing season whenever an exceptionally 
nice specimen was taken, I made a tracing 
and appended to it all the data available. 
Some of these tracings are very interesting. 
They give me information which often 
proves of subsequent use. It is fun, also, 
to take this portfolio of outlines and go 
through it, with a friend. 

The method used in making a tracing is 






simply to wipe the fish as dry as possible, in 
order to keep the paper clean. I would 
suggest here, however, that if your friends 
are particularly hard-boiled when it comes 
to believing fish stories, a little blood or 
slime left on the paper gives just enough 
atmosphere to convince one that the draw- 
ingisnotfaked. I usea heavy manilla wrap- 
ping paper, light brown in color, and after the 
fish is wiped, place it full length on the paper 
and spread the fins to their fullest extent, 





Small-mourH Black Bass 
Green Lane, Michigan 
5 ths. 1102. 


Live frog 
July 304,25, Fair weather 
6 a.m. Clear wafer 


Then a pencil is held absolutely perpendicu- 
lar and moved around the edge of the 
fish. I usually measure the section from 
the tip of the jaw to the point of the gill, 
and then draw free hand where the boundary 
of the gill joins the body of the fish. The 
eye, maxillary bone, and markings are put 
in free hand, and the record is completed 
by the addition of the data. 

The tracing is then pasted in the port- 
folio. I keep the different species in 
separate places, and in the case of large 
fish, such as pike, the drawings are simply 
folded over in order to fit the page. 

People keep diaries of fishing trips, records 
of weather, flies, and stream or lake con- 
ditions, so why not have a graphic account 
of your fishing trips as well? The angler’s 
outline portfolio is the answer to that 
question. If you try it once you will 
probably want to keep it up from year to 
year. 


THE 1927 BIG FISH CONTEST 


OWDY, Pard! (as Harold McCracken 
would say). We are right in the 
midst of the fishing season. We have 
passed the probationary period when the 
law says you may catch this, but you'll 
have to keep away from that. Every- 
where is wide open; trout, bass, pickerel, 
pike, muskalonge, and all the rest of ‘em. 
It is always reassuring to go fishing 
when you know the law is off and you don’t 
have to return game fish to the water 
because they are out of season. It is true, 
of course, that if you are specializing on 
black bass and happen to be fishing in a 
lake which contains muskalonge, you are 
more apt to catch the former species than 
the latter. However, there is always that 
delicious possibility of hooking into one of 
the fresh water tigers. It sort of adds zest 
to the occasion. It is a good deal like 
hunting in the fall, when the game sought 
is ruffed grouse or quail, and then un- 
expectedly one jumps a woodcock from an 
alder thicket and gets him. It furnishes a 
good deal of unexpected pleasure. 

Though the season is open on all species, 
in practically every section of the country, 
still there are those who maintain that August 
is a poor fishing month. This does not 
always apply—not by any means. Our 
records show that a great many large fish 
which were entered in past contests were 
caught in August. Fishing is largely a 
matter of making opportunity. If the 
days are hot, bright and sunny, naturally 
you cannot expect to catch fish at mid-day 
in an unsheltered lake. Choose the time 
and occasion with some thought and you 
will be rewarded with success. 

The time to fish in August is early in the 
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morning, from sunrise to eight or nine | 
o'clock, and again in the evening from an 

hour or so before sunset to dark. It is | 
always possible, too, to catch fish, and 

usually large ones, at night, if you care for 

that form of sport. There is something 

mysterious and eerie about night fishing, 

particularly on a lake. The stillness of the | 
night, together with the voices of nocturnal 

creatures, contribute towards making a far | 
different form of sport than is engaged in 

during the day. As an adventure night 

fishing is always fun, but for steady diet 

few people care for it. And when you stop 

to consider it from a sportsmanlike angle, 

it is probably better to leave it alone as a | 
regular thing. Fish must rest, as well as | 
humans, and night would seem the logical 

time. 

Whether you are interested in trout, bass, 
muskalonge, wall-eyed pike, or the salt 
water species, do not forget that FIELD 
AND STREAM is running the largest fishing 
contest in the land. When you get a 
fish that looks like a good one, enter him, 
without fail. The 1927 Contest is unusually 
attractive in its possibilities, and even 
though you should not win a prize, it is 
well worth entering any fish which seems to 
be large for the locality in which it was 
taken. 


RECORD RUN OF SAWFISH 
By Robert G. Nixon 


REVIVAL of a thrilling form of sport, 
the pursuit and harpooning of the | 
giant sawfish, is current in Dunedin, 
Florida, with the capture of two of the 
huge monsters. It is the first time in 








The working parts of two large sawfish 


several seasons that this marine oddity has 
appeared in large numbers. 

Fishermen and sportsmen who have 
been preparing their fishing equipment for 
the annual tarpon run are outfitting with 
harpoons to enable them to capture the 
huge sawfish for trophies. 

Although the sawfish will take a bait on 
a line, just as the tarpon, another game 
fish that provides thrilling sport, it is prac- 
tically impossible to land them, as they cut 
the lines with the jagged teeth on both 
sides of their long saws. 
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The harpoon and net are said to be the | 


only practicable means of catching the 
monsters and the harpoon furnishes the 
greatest sport. The sawfish, when _har- 
pooned, will tow a boat for miles, giving a 
tremendous fight until it is finally caught. 
Adept work with their saws enables the 
fish to sever many of the harpoon lines. 
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be thrown. 


instead of work, 


“all were hooked perfectly 


Four 


always lined up true. 


2. A hand ground taper and a 
by electrical heat treating, 
rod a strong backbone 
liveliest catch. It per 


lines and saves many a strike that would otherwise 


3. You will cast with 
one-third t 
other rod and in a lon let RT 


4. It needs no loving care on the trip. Let t 
> ten it around the boat, let him pele or peti. 
rue Temper Rod needs no consideration. And 
afterward it needs no silk or varnish— 
only a few drops of oil. 















why the 


SHING ROD 
ual! 


perfect temper made possible 
ive this one-piece, solid Steel 
that holds a taut line on the 
mits you, to use the lightest of 


ig days fishing this spells SPORT 





and landed without 


club or gaff hook— 


“In just three hours of actual fishing, we landed 
All five strikes were 
hooked perfectly and the fish played out and 
landed without clubbing or gaff hook. The 
three largest lunge were landed by me on the 
American True Temper solid steel rod,” writes 


five wonderful muskies. 


an enthusiastic fisherman. 


If you haven’t tried the True Temper one-piece, 
solid steel casting rod, there’s a new pleasure in 
store for you. Take one of these wonderful rods 
along with you on your next fishing trip. 


Of course you will want to try it out at your 
dealer’s store first where you can get a good idea 
of its superb action and wonderful strength. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 


General Offices: Cleveland, O. Factory: Geneva ,O. 





TRUE TEMPER FISHING Roos (3 








KEEPS ’EM ALIVE 


Air chamber made con- 
eave to hold 15 pounds 
Pressure construc with 


nows in a short time. 


Price $4.50 
Slightly Higher in Rocky 
ountain Territory 


Sold by leadi tis 
goods Sucre or ra ‘a. 
rect upon receipt of price 


THE AIR-FED 
MFG. CO. 
709 State Street 
Quincy, Illinois 
Wester Branch Office: 


Market 
San Francisco, 











The Finest of Reels 


For the serious angler 
there is only one reel— 
a “Meek,” the finest 
fishing reel made at any 
price. Whether for tournament casting 
or general angling, no other reel is quite 
as good. The Meek is not a cheap reel 
—it is built for the fisherman who wants 
the best without thought of price. 
WRITE for free catalog describing 
and giving prices of all Meek Reels. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
248 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


—MEEK REELS— 
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Big Ones? 
‘Tl 
SaySo” 


Them’s the very re- 
marks of Mr. T. W. 
Hout of Middlebury, 
Ind.—and with such 


evidence who’s able 
to doubt it? 


Land Those 
Deep-hiding Old Daddies 
with the fast - selling 


Heddon 


Trump Line of Winners: 


ACE + KING «QUEEN 


Metal-Body, Feather-Tail 
Spoonlike Lures — used with 
or without porkstrip 


en at i Oe 








Half 
Ounce 


Full-molded hollow 
metal body, 14% inch, full weedless. 


“QUEEN” and 
“KING” 


Blade Shaped 
Bodies 







Semi-weedless 


Without extra cost you now get 
this wonder-bait selection in full 
GOLD non-tarnishing gold. Going like 
wild-fire. Think of that golden glit- 
Finish teradded to the triple-luring prin- 
ciple ofthese new type baits — the 
only ones giving full spoon appear- 
ance and results without line-twisting. 
A size and weight for every casting choice. For 
all game fish. Gleaming body, brilliant fly, flut- 
tering flasher blades—then pork-strip if you 
wish. Always perfect working — close to top or 
down to any depth where the big ones hide in 
summer. 


Unexcelled for Mid-Season 


Nickel, copper or gold metal parts or nickel with 
one side in brilliant red-and-white or scale 
enamel finishes (on King and Queen only.) Red 
or Red-and-White feather: Single or spoon $ 

hook style treble hook. Any size or style, 1 


Now tn 


Ifnot at your dealer’s sent prepaid 
on receipt of price and his name, \ Howto 
F Send for valuable Catch 
Heddon Hterature FISH 


— inside tips for better fishing 
by Heddon experts—and de- 
scriptive circulars of Heddon 
goods. State whether most in- 
terestedin Rods, Reels or Baits, 


James Heddon's Sons 
7Z., Dowagiac, Mich. <3, 
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The largest sawfish ever caught in gulf 
waters was captured in a net off Dunedin 
several years ago, official records show. 
This huge fish measured over 15 feet in 
length and weighed approximately 1,500 
pounds. The sawfish does not attack man. 

Two sawfish caught by Al Garrison and 
Ed Hinton, while net fishing for Spanish 
mackerel were only slightly smaller than 
the record sawfish. They measured a few 
inches over 14 feet long and each weighed 
1,400 pounds. The saws taken from the 
giants were 42 inches long. Both fish were 
practically the same size. They were 
caught in the nets of the two fishermen 
when a school of Spanish mackerel was 
surrounded. 

The record run of Spanish mackerel this 
year is thought to have brought the sawfish. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ANOTHER MISSHAPEN TROUT 


FIsHING EDITOR: 

Page 72 of the January issue showed a photo o-. 
the head of a freak trout, caught by Dr. Charles 
H. Riggs. Enclosed is its twin brother, except I 
think this head has its upper jaw much more curled 
under. This fish was caught in an unnamed lake 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains at an elevation 
of about 11,000 feet (in fact, at the foot of a 
permanent glacier), on August 5th, 1926. 

This fish was about 12 inches long, of the cut- 
throat family and was just as fat and frisky as any 
of the catch. It was caught on a fly, proving that 
the non-closing jaws do not hinder such trout from 
normal feeding. 

I am inclined to believe these are not “freak” 
trout, for I have caught several myself, and at 
least two of my friends have seen similar heads. 
Rather, I believe it to be some specific deformity 
peculiar to trout, just as a club-foot is a deformity 
and not a freak among children. 

The fact that about half a dozen heads were 
obtained in totally different waters, and yet were 
deformed in exactly the same way seems to indicate 
the cause is from within the fish itself, rather than 
from outside influence. 

I shall appreciate the return of the head, as it 
belongs to my collection and I only sent the original 
because I had no luck in photographing it. 


Jack RHODES. 


COMMENT: Thank you very much, Mr. Rhodes, 
for sending the deformed trout head. Dr. Charles 
Rigg’s fish, as you will recall, was taken in the 
Green River region in New Brunswick. It was a 
brook trout. Your fish was a cutthroat, so it 
would seem that climate and species has nothing 
to do with this deformity. 

Believing there would be a general interest in 
having an official expression on these deformed 
trout from an authority, we sent your specimen to 
Mr. John W. Titcomb, who is the Superintendent 
of State Board of Fisheries and Game for the 
State of Connecticut. Mr, Titcomb wrote us as 
follows: 

“These abnormalities in trout, such as the two 
you mention, are rather unusual. The head of 
the cutthroat trout, which you sent me for examina- 
tion, has a longer projection of the lower jaw than 
I have ever before seen. But both in this case and 
that of the eastern brook trout caught by Dr. 
Riggs the abnormalities which are quite similar 
did not prevent the trout from being able to eat. 
I am of the opinion that these trout were born 
deformed. 

“It would be very interesting if more of the freaks 
which we find in our hatcheries survived to ma- 
turity.” 

FISHING EDITOR. 


BULLHEADS AND TROUT IN SAME POND 


FISHING EDITOR: 

I want advice in regard to stocking an eight 
acre pond with trout, also some information relative 
to aquatic plants. This pond is supplied with 
water from a small spring fed brook and has an 
average depth of water of approximately three 
feet, with a gravel bottom of one-tenth part of its 
area. The remainder is a clay mud and at present 
is inhabited by horn pout chiefly, together with a 
few pickerel and some trout. 

There is a narrow fringe of water grass around 
one side and end. I should judge it possible to 
drain three quarters of the water out at a small 
expense. 

Would you consider it advisable to stock it with 
trout without getting rid of the other fish? If not, 
do you know the length of time required to give 
them the blue vitriol treatment and get the water 
fit for trout? Would the vitriol treatment be 
strong enough to kill the vegetation? 

Would you advise starting some lily-pads for 
shade or are there some aquatic plants better 
suited for protection that would not interfere so 
much with fly fishing? 

Can you recommend any device to keep fish in 
the pond and still allow them to run up into the 
pond from the brook at the outlet? 


What temperature should the water be in the 
warmest weather in order to get good results? 
Will squaretail, or brown trout multiply in a pond 
without a brook to spawn in? 


EARNEST A. Paice. 


ComMENT: The conditions which exist on 
your pond sound satisfactory for the introduction 
of trout. It would be highly advisable to get rid 
of the horn pout or bullheads, however, before 
planting trout. Bullheads really amount to little 
from an angling prmene vans hg and in addition are 
very voracious, requiring a lot of the food which is 
needed for the trout. 

In Westchester County there was an old quarry 
which, several years ago, contained both bullheads 
and trout. As there were no streams flowing into 
or out of the quarry, which was entirely spring fed, 
there was really no more food than was required 
by ‘one of the species. The result was that both 
the bullheads and trout were slim and in poor 
condition. 

We cannot advise you concerning the exact 
amount of blue vitriol to use for exterminating 
undesirable species. This chemical is used by the 
New York Conservation Commission in ridding 
waters of weeds. The method employed is to sus- 
pend burlap bags on a framework in the rear of a 
boat. Blue vitriol in the crystaline form is put 
into the bags and the boat propelled through the 
water at a slow rate of speed. he amount of 
chemical which dissolves is sufficient to kill the 
weeds, but does not injure the fish. For specific 
information it would be best to write the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C., or 
your own Conservation Commission, 

Inasmuch as you are interested in the introduc. 
tion of trout into this pond planting aquatic vegeta- 
tion such as water lilies, or any other large leafy 
species, would probably be inadvisable. Trout 
really do not need plants of this character in the 
water in order to thrive. They are more partial to 
submerged rocks, overhanging ledges of stone, 
sunken logs and similar hiding places. 

The problem of fitting some kind of device, to 
the outlet of your pond, which would enable fish 
to enter the pond, but not leave, probably will have 
to be left to your own ingenuity. Perhaps some 
sort of arrangement such as is used in an eel pot 
or minnow tray might work. Such devices are 
usually constructed of wire, or netting, in the shape 
of a cone. In the case of your pond the point of 
the cone would be placed in the pond, and the 
larger end in the stream. Trout would be able to 
ascend the stream, but not leave the pond. We 
have never heard of such a device being used in 
this connection and its success would be only 
problematical. 

The temperature of the water for the successful 
introduction of brook trout should vary somewhere 
between 50 and 65 degrees. The Fisheries Bureau 
people, however, will be able to give you accurate 
data on this question. Neither brook trout nor 
brown trout will propagate ina pond. Both species 
must have access to running water. If there is a 
brook they can ascend during spawning time 
chances are they will propagate; otherwise you 
must expect to have to replace your fish each year. 

FIsHING EDITOR. 


‘ 


THE TULLIBEE 


FISHING EDITOR: 

In Cedar Lake, which is in northern Minnesota 
in Aitkin County, there is a fish called the tullibee 
or white fish. It reaches a weight of over six 
pounds. 

I have never tried to catch this fish with hook and 
line and I have never heard of its being so caught. 
It used to be speared in deep water late in the fall by 
the aid of a strong torch. 

I understand that this fish needs water over one 
hundred feet in depth. This may be true as Cedar 
Lake is over one hundred feet deep in places. 

If it is true that such deep water is necessary, 
what is the reason? 

Can these fish be caught with hook and line, 
and if so what baits are best 

I would like to know more about the tullibee. 

Geo. A. RATHBURN. 


CoMMENT: You will find a very interesting 
description of the tullibee, which is a species of 
white fish, in ‘American Food and Game Fishes” 
by Jordan & Evermann. The scientific name of 
this fish is Argyrosmus tullibee. 

It inhabits deep water almost exclusively and 
reaches a length of eighteen or twenty inches. 
The authors of this book state that its maximum 
weight is 34% pounds. There is no explaining why 
any fish species is found either in deep or shallow 
water. It is merely their nature. 

So far as we know the tullibee has never been 
caught on a hook and line. The following para- 
graph from Jordan & Evermann’s book makes 
reference to this point. 

“They have never been caught with hook in this 
lake (Lake Onondaga) and an old fisherman told 
me that he had tried almost every kind of bait and 
had used the very finest gut and the smallest hooks 
baited with Gammarus (fresh water shrimps), and 
other kinds of natural food—that is he supposed the 
food was natural to them. At the same time he 
claims he could see them in large schools lying in 
the water eight or ten feet from the surface.” 

If you have an opportunity to examine a copy 
of Jordan & Evermann'’s “American Food and 
Game Fishes” you probably would be interested 
in the section concerning the tullibee. 

FIsHING EDITOR. 















GREAT NORTHERN PIKE AND PICKEREL 


FISHING EDITOR: 

Will you please advise me if there are such fish as 
northern pike and pickerel? If so, what are the 
differences between the two, and why are northern 
pike not listed in fish laws? 

E. W. STENBERG. 


COMMENT: The great northern pike (Esox 
estor) differs from the true pickerel (Esox reticula- 
tus) in several respects. 

The former fish grows to a weight of twenty-five 
and sometimes thirty or more pounds. It inhabits 
fresh water lakes and rivers of the northern and 
midwestern parts of the United States up into 
Quebec and Ontario almost to the Hudson Bay. 
The great northern pike has a greenish, olivaceous 
ground cqlor interspersed with numerous spots 
which are more or less ellipticalin shape. There are 
lemon yellowish markings on the lower parts of the 
fish where the ground color of the sides grades 
into the white of the belly. 

The true pickerel practically never reaches a 
weight greater than five pounds. Its character- 
istic markings are a series of reticulations, or chain 
marks which are joined together, and run laterally 
along the fish from the gill covert to the tail. The 
* om is more trimly built and is a more delicate 

sh. 

The reason we seldom see great northern pike 
protected is that they are not a desirable fish to 
have in most waters because of their voracious 
tendencies. It takes a great quantity of food 
and game fish to keep a large pike going each day. 
In addition, pike are very prolific and there is 
never any danger of exterminating them. Pickerel 
are more desirable fish, and as they are limited 
largely to New England and certain of the sea- 
board states, they are protected by the game laws, 

FISHING EpITor. 


PLANTING SMALL POND 
FisHinG Epiror: 

{ have a small lake, five or six hundred feet long 
and about ninety feet wide which I want to stock 
with bass, white perch and sunfish. Kindly advise 
me about what I would need to give me a fair start. 

My assumption is that large-mouth black bass 
are the best. The above mentioned lake is spring 
fed, part being in deep shade and part in the bright 
sunlight. 

I would appreciate any suggestions that you care 
to give me on this matter. 

S. D. Huyier. 


ComMENT: If your lake is only five or six 
hundred feet long and around ninety feet in width 
it would perhaps be inadvisable to plant black 
bass, if you intend to have other species of fish in 
the water. Black bass are so voracious that they 
clean out all other forms of fish life in short order 
on small restricted lakes. 

If there are no bass in the lake now and you want 
to have a little sport in angling for food fishes, it 
might pay you to plant perch and sunfish to the 
exclusion of other species. These fish should 
thrive and grow quite large if there is plenty of food 
in the water. 

On the other hand, if you desire black bass then 
it would perhaps be advisable to plant nothing 
but this species. You state that the lake is spring 
fed. If it has sufficient depth it would probably 
be well to plant small-mouth black bass. If, on the 
other hand, it is comparatively shallow in every 
part, the large-mouth species would thrive better. 

FISHING EDITOR. 


FLY FISHING FOR MINOR FISHES 


FISHING EDITOR: 

Can you give me some information on fly fishing 
for lake trout, crappie, blue gill and rock bass? 
Also the best flies? 1 am thinking of purchasing 
an outfit for this kind of fishing, but didn't know 
the right kind of tackle to get. 

Gus MECKLIN. 


CoMMENT: It is possible to have real good 
sport fly fishing for crappie, blue gills and rock 
bass and other minor food fishes. In referring to 
the lake trout do you not mean black bass? In 
your section of the country (Mississippi) black 
bass are often referred to as trout. The true lake 
trout, (Christovomer namaycush), is a deep water 
species found in the northern lakes and is taken 
principally by trolling and sometimes by still- 
fishing. 

Any of the fishes to which you refer may_be 
caught on the fly under certain conditions. The 
proper tackle is a fly rod about 9 feet in length, 
weighing from 5 to 6 ounces. You will need 6 
foot wet fly leaders with dropper loops, medium or 
heavy trout in weight. For a rod of this weight 
an enamelled 
letter E is about right. 
ordinary single click fly reel. 

Flies are always a variable quantity and it is 
hard to say exactly what you will need, but the 
following representative list, tied on numbers 6, 
8 and 10 hooks, either eyed or snelled as you prefer, 
will be found useful. You might also include some 
larger flies tied on number 1/0, 1 and 2 hooks for 
large bass: Brown Hackle, Black Gnat, White 
Miller, Professor, Queen-of-the-Waters, March 
Brown, Reuben Wood, Seth Green, Jenny Lind, 
Panmacheene Bell, Scarlet Ibis, Coachman and 
Royal Coachman, 









a FisHInc Epitor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) _ 
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The magic wand of 
fishing 
W—WHIP! You move your 
rod but a few scant inches, 
yet the bait, flung by this slim 
black wand, sails out straight as 
an arrow until it seems it will 
never stop. A Perfect Cast!— 


naturally, when the magic wand 
is a Bristol Steel Rod. 


And when the big one takes the 
bait and the rod bows almost 
double, don’t fear! The rod 
won’t break, for Bristol Steel 
Rods are as splendid in their strength as 
they are in their action. A nation of 
anglers, from barefoot boy to master fish- 


erman, know and use this, the finest steel 
fishing rod of all. 


Write for free catalog describing and 
giving prices of all Bristol Rods. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
228 Horton Street ristol, Conn, 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., Sen Peanslein, Cal. 


Jointed Bait Rod—$5.50 

No 15 Bristol Steel Bait Rod—6 ft. 6 in. 
long—3 joints, each 24 inches long. Weight 
about 8% ozs. Cork grip handle. Nickel 
silver mountings. Small guides. Excellent 
bait rod. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order direct, enclosing price. 








See Prize Fishing Contest 
on Pages 58 and 60 
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That’s why our “Black Knight” 
and other U. S. Casting Lines, 
braided just hard enough to withstand 
strenuous wear, but flexible enough to spool beautifully, 
are the best all-round bait casting lines made today. 
Ask your dealer for 


-S-Lines 
U. S. Line Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Best fly and Cutty- 
hunk lines, too! 


Color catalog 
free 











‘*‘Better than the 
Best”’ Silk 
























= and they are 
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- CIGARETTES ‘4 
Mild as May 
Morlbore Bridge Score 

sent free upan request. 


PHILIP MORRIS & Co.,L® Inc 
“ 44 West 18th Street, Dept. J, New York 
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TOIK! TOIK! TOIK! 
(Continued from page 13) 


hunting coat for something that turned out 
to be a moth ball. After a bit I heard a 
sound that sent both ears back with a distinct 
click. I froze stiff. 

Tuk-tuk-tuk-tuk-kr-r-r-r! 

I floppped down back of my log and stuck 
one eye over the edge, hippopotamus 
fashion. I stopped breathing, listening for 
the rustle of leaves, the snap of a toe 
joint—anything that might guide me to 
the source of the sound. Totk-toik-toik! 

That bird could not be more than a 
couple of rods from where Sanders was. 
What ailed the man? Why didn’t he wake 
up? I rose slowly to my knees and throt- 
tled the beating of my heart down to a mere 
nothing in order to listen. It sounded 
again. And then I spotted the location. 
The bird was behind a big log, about fifty 
yards to my right and within a half dozen 

| steps of Sanders. 

I crawled to the end of my log, listened 
and then went on toward the log behind 
which the unsuspecting bird was exercising 
his vocal cords. 

Totk-toik-toik! 

It was maddening. Mare Anthony could 
not have made the crawl I did because 
Marc wore no pants. The ones I had on 
treated me with contempt. They did not 
resist a single one of the ten or a dozen 
varieties of thorns that I met on the 
way. 


WAS within twenty yards of the log 
when the turkey suddenly stuck its head 
above it. I was amazed. It was wearing 
a light tan sport cap and a brindle mustache. 
I was caught in mid-air, you might say, 
and then Sanders croaked: 
“What the devil? Who you sneakin’ 
up on? Wherja get that stuff?” 

I told him I was on the spoor of a bull 

| turkey, and he snorted loudly. 
“Git back to that log or I'll sink a flock 
| of number twos in your flask pocket. Whatja 


fe | think this is—a war? 
5 | Confound these old-timers who know it all 


and rub it in on us apprentices. “I could 


} | have told Sanders a lot about hunting the 


cock-eared wildcat of Abyssinia, or the 
saber-toothed chameleons of the Kam- 
| chatka archipelago; but because he knew 
turkeys he was high-hatting me. I had 
| reached the point where I knew just how 
Patrick Henry felt when he said “Give me 
Collier’s or give me death.”” Low down, 
| through a narrow slit in the foliage, I saw a 
dark form skid past. I batted my eyes 
and gazed. 

Another silent form passed the slit. 
They were turkeys—real honest-Abe tur- 
keys. I counted them—three, four, five. 
I could not view any single one long enough 
to tell whether he wore his giblets under 
his chin or not. The entire family drifted 
by and disappeared into the cover to my 
left, just beyond gunshot. But Sir Turkey 
had registered in, and if we did not score 
it would be funny indeed. 

Bang! Some lucky dog had begun the 
strafing. A distant yell floated down and 
made me mad with envy. Here was I, 
seeing turkeys go by in Indian file, and 
then somebody else gets first blood. 

And then—whee! At first I thought 
some one was trying to land an aeroplane 
right by me. There was a wild rushing, a 
scurrying, a fluttering and crackling of 
twigs and branches. Then a swooping roar 
as at least a dozen big-birds dashed to 
within ten yards of me and took the air. 
Every blooming turkey looked the same to 
me—from the rear elevation—and I merely 
gritted my teeth and thought up new words 
for the next dictionary that comes out. 

Bang! Boomp! And another rebel yell. 


! | How I hate a shout of victory—from some 


one else. I heard voices some distance 


away. 

“Git him, Bill?” 

“You're darn whistlin’! He weighs a 
ton.” 

“Mine ain’t as big as that,’’ came the 
reply. 

In a minute or two the other four came 
striding through the brush. Bill and 
Larry each had a bird. Bill’s smile ran so 
far back under his ears that he could hear 
his adenoids purr. His turk looked good 
for twenty pounds. Sanders came up and 
grinned at me, but I held the muzzle of my 
gun on him, and he said nothing. 

Sam said that we could go back to the 
house, or drive on about three miles to 
another roost—take our choice. He said we 
would come back to this place in the eve- 
ning and bag ’em as they came in from lunch. 

The latter idea was all right with me, as I 
knew I had all the thorns I could locate and 
recover between then and about sundown. 
So we decided to go back to the house. 
But we stopped in the dry branch under the 
pecan trees and harvested some thirty 
pounds of the finest food nuts on earth. 

We stayed at Sam’s two full days and 
part of another. In that time, Bill and 
Larry had their limit, I had a pair, and 
Sanders, the Daniel Boone of the turkey 
trail, had one old booster. Also, following 
a sudden burst of artillery, we found one 
dead hen turkey which nobody had killed 
and, after consultation, we ate it. 

Bill and Larry were ready to quit and, as 
I was satisfied, I said as much, speaking also 
for Sanders. Therefore we boarded the 
Bouncing Bess and hit the high spots to- 
ward the City of Speed. 

Sportsmen from the North, who are now 
barred from shooting anything more gamy 
than a cottontail rabbit, will probably drift 
down to Texas, where there is an empire 
of good hunting ground populated by 
turkeys, deer and quail ad lib. Where 
can be found such a combination of climate, 
scenery, air and sport as Texas affords at 
this time? Texas ranch owners are the 
finest people on earth if you act like gentle- 
men. If you do not, you might as well 
start dodging, for blood still runs red down 
this way. 





ADVENTURES ON THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 11) 


other words, we organized. We agreed that 
we might catch a few of these fish on light 
tackle and maybe a fairly large one. But 
what about those big fellows down there? 
Back to good old heavy tackle if we wanted 
to get results. 

We turned toward the Fisherman. Romer 
continued to fish, but Z. G. and I were satis- 
fied for the day. The lad was quickly busy 
again. He hung on with all his might, 
thumbed the reel and just managed to stop 
a first rush before all his line was gone. This 
was a real fight. Patiently and carefully 
Romer handled the light tackle, rescuing it 
from the breaking point many times. At 
last he brought the able fighter to the boat. 
We yelled, “Kingfish!” 

But no! We were wrong. .It was a 
wahoo of forty pounds, big and beautiful. 
We had caught wahoo in the Gulf Stream 
off the coast of Florida, but nothing as 
large as this, and needless to say we were 
surprised to find them so far from the 
habitat with which we were familiar. 

Romer’s glee was great. ‘I could fish 
here forever, Dad,’’ he declared. 

Early the following morning I trolled 
down along the island, keeping well offshore 
to avoid the smaller fish. Thousands of 
frigate birds were soaring high in the air 
above the island. They sailed and circled 
without the slightest motion of their wings. 
Large flocks of booby birds worked out to 
sea on their daily quest of food. Life and 
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strife were manifest everywhere around me. | 


That morning I brought my heavy 
tackle so, in event of hooking a large fish, I 
would have some chance of getting him. 
As soon as I put a bait overboard the 
frigate birds, from high in the air, came 
swooping down to try their luck. 

I soon hooked a jack crevalle of consider- 
able size. Before I could pull him in, a 
large shark grabbed and made off with him 
and also took part of my line. 

Great numbers of fish were feeding. Far 
out I saw a big commotion on the water. 
Birds screamed and darted there as re- 
peatedly large fish broke through, smashing 
and pounding. I started toward the spot, 
but was promptly halted by a very hard 
—, Away the fish went on a long, hard 
run. I did not have much mercy on him, 
urged as I was by the conviction that if I | 
did not get him quickly I would not get him | 
at all. I won out on a very narrow margin. 

Many big brown sharks, hot on his trail, 
showed up at the moment of gaffing. The 
catch was a yellow-fin tuna of about sixty 
pounds. There was a surprising number of 





tuna and sharks visible under water, and we | 


observed that so long as the tuna were not 
maimed or bloody they could move un- 
molested among the sea scavengers. A 
moment later, when I hooked another 
tuna, the sharks took after him and my 
troubles began. I landed only half of him. 

The blood that streamed from my fish 
excited the near-by sharks, and their antics 
brought others, and soon the ocean seemed 
alive with them. I did not feel any too good 
in my little boat, surrounded by these 
wolves of the sea. I yelled to Z. G. and 
Romer, who were in another boat, to come 
my way. ‘Schools of yellow fin!’’ I shouted. 
“Big ones!” 

The booby birds had now joined the ex- 
citement, adding their peculiar cries. Be- 
fore the other boat could reach me a big tuna 
hit Romer’s plug, leaving a large patch of 
white foam as he disappeared. Romer 
yelled and hung on, but the fish tore the hook 
out. We were literally riding on tuna. I 
saw some that looked all of 300 pounds. 
Thousands of smaller ones, from 50 to 100 





Next month ROMER C. GREY 
will tell of the fishing adventures 
of ZANE GREY and his son while 
their yacht is anchored near the 
Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific 
Ocean, west of Ecuador. 











pounds, were chasing small fish through the 
water. As they killed the small fish, birds 
went frantic in their efforts to get their 


share. Big sharks plowed through the 
water, monsters fifteen and twenty feet in 
length. 


Romer and his dad soon had terrific 
strikes. Both hooked their fish. Then my 
attention was diverted by a strike of my 
own This fish ran like a scared deer; the 
sharks were after him. I threw off the 
drag, giving him a free line. He circled and 
came back to the boat while I wound and 
pulled with all my might. Then came the 
inevitable jerk of a shark. I pulled hard, 
and made the boatman. grab the leader and 
pull too, but no use! 

There was a tremendous splashing. Fins 
and tails showed above the water, and then 
the head of the tuna appeared, followed by 
the broad, flat head of a shark with the 
remainder of my tuna in his mouth. He 
had bitten the body clear, leaving the head 
dangling to my hook. Other sharks were 
pghting furiously, almost climbing into the 

oat 

I waved the head above the water. A 
frightful commotion followed. The sharks 
actually charged the boat, some reaching 
out of the water in their frenzy to win. 
Dozens of hungry, ferocious-looking devils 
were just under the boat. Bob jabbed a big 
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Landin 
Right Along 


Tz big day comes—fish biting greedily. 


there with the lures they want, castin 


very best, over exactly the right places. 


quality, with remarkab 


Safeguard your pleasure by addi 


priced moderately. 
Always Carry a Spare 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Braided and Twisted Silk, 


Box 544 


Linen, Cotton and Metal Fishing Lines 


Ashaway crenderle 
American Finish 
~~ The highest Jain 

f fly-casting line made 

merica, equal in 
mane way to the finest 
imported lines costing 
much more. Vacuum 
dressed, soft finish, 
remarkably flexible, 
tough and enduring. 
Casting qualities the 
ighest; won't turn 
sticky. 


Good Ones 


© What 
about the line you’re using? Will it hold them? 

| | Ashaway Fishing Lines, made in Ashaway for more 
| than 102 years, by four generations of the same ex- 
pert linemakers, insure you every desirable casting 
ie dependability. Holders 
of the World’s Gold Medal for excellence in manu- 
facture, famous for taking World’s Record big fish. 
ing a new Asha- 
— > two to your kit today. Lines to make the 
day one never to be forgotten. Sold by leading 
pach p a everywhere, for every fishing need; 









you busy tak- 
ook you appre- 


When o- 
ing them the 
ciate your Ashaway Line. 





You 











Ashaway Extra Strength Bait-casting Line. 
Soft water proofed, hard braided, very best 
quality Japan silk. This famous black line 
with the lecat label gives extraordinary 
service for hard, ding-dong casting and heavy- 
duty trolling. 


Every Ashaway Fishing Line is Guaranteed Satisfactory or Your Money Back 














THE LAST WORD TO FOOL THE TROUT 


Original Patterns 
























The Pott Hand-Woven Hair Flies Rockworm 
Send $1.00 and I will mail you three flies, (any Maggot 
pattern, any size), and you will be surprised at Mr. Mite 
your luck in fishing. Lady Mite 
F. B. POTT . ) Black Jack 
MISSOULA, MONTANA ROCKWORM Sizes: 4, 6, 8,10 
EXPERT Press here 
Telescope Pocket : Bias, | PENN YAN BOATS 
Gaff Hook 17 Models 
for all requirements 
oy SUPER OUTBOARD RACING 






7% inches closed. 1914 inches open. Carried in 
the pocket. Hook fully “guarded. Operated with 
one hand from pocket to complete landing of fish. 
High Class, Serviceable. Sent postpaid, Price $2.00. 
Dealers wanted. 

F. C. WOODS & CO 
15776 Euclid Ave.. Cleveland, Ohio 














/SPEEDS! 


well over 


‘| 30MILES PERHOUR 
with Big Twin Johnson 
or Evinrude Speeditwin 


Write for free 26-page catalog 
ustrated in colors 


PENN YAN BOAT CO. Inc 
11Water Street Penn Yan, N. ¥. 











See That Loose “Head! 
That’s What Attracts ’Em! 


Gut is so tied to regular standard fly patterns that Loose Head makes it 
ride upright near surtace. Extra hackle gives life and quiver irresistible to game 
fish. Central draft means surer strike. This revolutionary departure in fly tying 
is the talk of the country. Remarkable catches are made on 
day. Invented, tried out, and used by America’s most famous angler, Bill Vogt. 
Send $3.50 for assorted dozen regular time-tested standard trout or bass 

ooks bass. 
Money back if not thoroughly satisfactory and 


patterns, size 6-8-10-12 hooks for trout, No. 
dozen, standard sizes. 


most killing flies you ever used. 











DistatStors FRANCIS SPORTING GOODS CO. 











- 


eads every 


Imon, $6.00 


Dealers Wanted 
Dept. F 

114 Federal St. 

Boston, Mass. 
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TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST FISHES 


To be awarded in the 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 


BIG FISH CONTEST 


(Prizes and classes on next page) 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
with specified lure for some classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1927, and closes on January 21st, 1928. 

3. Fish must be caught in the open legal season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 


tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York. 
Affidavits must be in within three weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to he made by placing fish on 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins of 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exactly 
the same, prizes identical in character with those offered will be 
given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
may be furnished, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selected by 
the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AND STREAM 
during 1927. 








WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 





To encourage Fietp AND STREAM readers to take part in this contest we offer every person who enters a 
fish, regardless of its size, a year’s subscription, new or extension, for $1.50, or $1 less than the regular price; 
and to those who accept this offer we shall send certificates attesting their participation. Be it clearly under- 
stood, however, that this is an offer, not a condition, and has absolutely no bearing upon the judging and 
awarding of prizes. The contest is free and open to all. 














(AFFIDAVIT) 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
UR I b's Pra Sin dare a0 wide pemetees uae ach wes Wee... a vivesces ee Pere © RS Sc5s eadsanen Whee COUPE. ois <5 
NNN 5.2 i oidicNEIE ating WASE ade ar BS Reigrargiat wecbuie oisleata ar hee PMID oo cde onacn ce cepeeae MU Sa 0 a cox bs Fala Pawasaes 
EE PLE Oe Pee Le Oe Pe Pe ENNIS ©. «5 ve Dud eae Haua ide S awdduwatewee ta de 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
(SEAL) 


Sworn to before me this.......... Se POI TE oon do Kletinetperiasewas ecules 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


2 
Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 
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spear into their heads as they came within 
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| 


reach. The smell of blood drove them wild. | 


They tore their wounded mates to pieces 


or followed after their trail of red. Frankly, | 


I did not enjoy the situation. 

I looked for the other boat. They were 
having a battle royal. Romer was trying to 
save a tuna. His dad was standing up, 
pumping .30 Government shells from a 
rifle at the sharks. He evidently was en- 
joying it, since at each shot he let out a 
lusty yell. 1 

We saved three small tuna out of the 
scramble. All the big fish we hooked 
either broke away or were eaten by the 
sharks. I was glad to leave the appalling 
carnage. 
in all my fishing experiences. 

How terrible the unremitting strife of 
the sea! During the days we spent at the 
Cocos Islands we were ever aware of it and 
saw in this fastness of nature that indeed 
only the fit could survive. 





DUMB-BELL OF BROOKFIELD 
(Continued from page 37) 


Never had I seen anything like it | 


nine or ten minutes and take on the ma- | 


chining of three million three-inch high 
explosives for Russia on a_ subcontract 
from Midland Iron, who'd furnish the rough 
casings. 


“All play and no work makes Jack a | 


bright boy, and I inquired gently about 
Midland Iron. 

“They smiled at me pityingly. 
him,’ said Braithwaite. 


‘You tell 


So the subcontract | 


chap mentioned the names of the directors | 


in a hushed voice, and I blinked. 


‘But,’ I | 


said, ‘I’ve never heard of it before, and out- | 


side of hunting season I do read the papers 
now and then.’ 


They explained that it | 


was a lot of junk consolidated solely for | 


war business with ‘all the money in the 
world’ behind it. This was so, all right. 
Both Dun and Bradstreet sent a report a 
few days later that made me blink again. 
“Well, there seemed to be a quarter of a 
million in it sure, but I went in more’for 
the reason I’ve told you than for the profit 


on the job. Business had been bad for two | 
years and I was down pretty fine; but all 
you had to do was to mention Midland Iron | 


at any bank and you could walk in and 
help yourself. We built a plant—equip- 
ment, three hundred lathes, three hundred 
electric motors, and a lot of odds and ends. 
I went on the paper, of course. 

“There was some delay at first. We 
wanted master gauges, and Midland 
couldn’t let us have ’em. When we hol- 
lered, they passed the buck to Russia. 
Grand Dukes were too busy or too tired or 
something to send on the drawings; so we 
paid three hundred machinists for an eight- 
hour day and they sat among the lathes and 
played pinochle. 
go. Skilled labor is skilled labor these days. 
That was all right, because we put it up to 
Midland, and they never whimpered. Just 
O.K.'d our pay roll and charged it to—the 
Czar, I guess. 

“This went on for two months. Then 
we got our gauges and a Russian inspector 
who talked French, all in one day; and the 
rough cases began to roll in from Midland 


The | 


We didn’t dare let ’em | 


in trainload lots, and pinochle ceased to be | 


a vocation around there. 

“All during this the field trial season was 
on, and it was breaking my heart. We hada 
nice birdy pup by Dumb-Bell out of Miss 
Nance in the derbys, and Peter went to a 
trial or two. He came home quite gloomy, 
though, because the pointers were winning 
all down the line. ‘’EIl-’ooping all over the 
country like a lot o’ gray’ounds,’ is what he 
told me. ‘Don’t they find birds?’ I asked, 
and I gathered from what he said that when 
a pointer stumbled over a bevy he stopped 
in astonishment. 

“War or no war, I was going to see the 








--a very definite 
reason why the 


Johnson zs so 


‘Popular 


HE country over at lakes and resorts—Johnson 

stands out as the most popular of outboard motors, 
The reason is quite obvious. Johnson Motors em- 
body a combination of light weight, compact design 
+s. @ager power ... easy maneuverability and de- 
pendable performance, which water motorists agree 
is not obtainable in any other outboard motor. ~ 
Only with a Johnson is every steering direction pos- 
sible. You can pivot your boat on its stern—turn in 
a boat’s length. You can start sideways—forward— 
backward. You can hold your boat at pier or dock 
with motor running. You can reverse instantly. 
Such maneuverability is possible only with Full 
Pivot Steering—an exclusive Johnson feature. Any 
Johnson dealer will let you take one for trial. Unless 
a Johnson’s unequalled performance convinces you 
—you'll not be asked to buy. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1040 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Boat Motors 

Export Division: 75 West St. Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co, 

New York, N. Y., U. S. A. Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


Onnson 
——Outboard pix, Motors— 


SS 






EXCLUSIVE 
JOHNSON 
FEATURES 


Full Pivot Steering — 
offers greatest maneu- 
vering rarge possible 
with an outboard motor. 
Shock Absorber Drive 
—prevents motor injury 
when striking under- 
water snags, rock, etc. 
Pressure-Vacuum 
Cooling System—in- 
sures high efficiency of 
continuous operation 
hour after hour. 
Quick-Action Magneto 
—waterproof. Depend- 
able, easy starting under 
all weather conditions. 
Anti-Cavitation Plate 
—insuring full propul- 
sion efficiency. 
ow 

There are 4 models of 
Johnson Motors: 
26 Ib. Light Single 

ere 
37 Ib. Light Twin 

ée lig oeename $140 


55 lb. Standard Twin 
natneeeecnsé $165 


eocesccscces $210 


Speeds of 8, 13, 22 and 
29 m. p. h. respectively 
| are possible, depending 
on boat used. 





JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1040 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for copy of the ‘‘Guide to Waterway 
Travels’ charting over 50 outboard trips in U. S. and Canada. 
Name 
Address 


City. 











State 
(Catalogue sent FREE upon request) 
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Prizes and Classes im the Bic Fish Contest 


The following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 7 classes below. Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 1927 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October ist, 1927 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October ist, 1927 





STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1927 





Above species must be taken by casting an 
ordinary artificial fly with fly fishing tackle, or 
caught by casting an artificial ‘fly rod light lure;” 
but a spoon or spinner alone, or combined with 
fly, or “fly rod light lure’’ not allowable. 


First Prize ...... .. ..$100.00 
Second Prize ........ 75.00 
auee Pelee ......... SEED 
Fourth Prize........ 25.00 
Fifth Prize .......... 20.00 
Sixth Prize ........ 10.00 


Total $280.00 





To encourage F1ELD AND STREAM read- 
ers to take part in this contest we offer 
every person who enters a fish, regardless 
of its size, a year’s subscription, new or 
extension, for $1.50, or $1 less than the 
regular price; and to those who accept 
this offer we shall send certificates attest- 
ing their participation. Be it clearly 
understood, however, that this is an offer, 
not a condition, and has absolutely no 
bearing upon the judging and awarding 
of — The contest is free, and open 
to all. 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1927 





Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California. 
To assist the judges in determining whether the 
fish is a small-mouth or large-mouth black bass, cut 
off the head, take to a tackle dealer or taxidermist, 
and if a small-mouth black bass get an affidavit to 
the effect and send in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Northern Division 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1927 


Sr 





Same geographical limits as small-mouth black 
bass, but identification affidavit not required for 
large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Intermediate Division 





Must be taken before January ist, 1928, in West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Delaware, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Southern Division 





Must be taken before January ist, 1928, in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Louisiana. 


6 p- following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 remaining classes. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 1927 may be selected by the winner. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 








(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 





SY 


Above species must be taken before Nov. ist, 1927 








First Prize oes as oe ee 
Second Prize........ 25.00 
Third Prize......... 20.00 
Fourth Prize ........ 15.00 
Fifth Prize .......... 10.00 

Total $120.00 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 
of fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes duplicated.) 


Above species must be taken before Nov. ist, 1927 


JUDGES 

ROBERT H. DAVIS, “Munsey’s gazine,” 
New York; LADD PLUMLEY; J. T. CHOLS, 

ssoc. Curator, and VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, 
Field Representative, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York; EUGENE V. CON- 
NETT, 3rd, KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD and 
FRED’K K. BURNHAM., care of Field and Stream, 
45 West 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 





Above species must be taken before November 
1st, 1927. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namaycush) 





Must be taken before October 1st, 1927 
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National at least, and things got to running 
so nicely I decided to make it three weeks 
and take in the United States and another 
stake. Braithwaite said to go—he was glad 
to get rid of me, I think. I left for the 
South with everybody happy and the 
Russian inspector walking around twisting 
his little stick-up mustache and saying 
‘C'est tres bien’ at everything, including the 
three-star Hennessey, which he liked and we 
furnished. He drank a quart a day without 
aquiver. Think of it! 

“Peter was right about the pointers. It 
was a pointer year. They were a poor lot, 
too; but the setters were worse, and our 
crowd was in the dumps. There was a lot | 
of grumbling about the judging. Some of | 
us think that first of all a bird dog must find 
birds. We believe he can go just as fast as 
his nose will let him and no faster. And that | 
brings me to old Mr. Parmalee. | 

“He got in the second night of the | 
United States. He had the same old frowsy 
leather bag he has brought to every field 
trial as long as anybody can remember. He 
was looking seedy, even for him, and that’s 
saying a good deal. He came in the door of 
the hotel, and the boys yelled at him and 
grabbed him and hammered him on the 
back, and he blushed—he’s a diffident little | 
old cuss. 

“Nobody knew anything about him, ex- 
cept that he came down to the trials year 
after year, that he loved a setter as well as 
any man in-the world, and that he was a 
stickler for nose rather than speed. He'd 
forget all embarrassment and speak right 
up when it came to arguing about that. 





“HE had a bully round with Fosdick of the 
Argot strain that first night. Fosdick | 
was a little overbearing, I thought—he has a | 
twenty-thousand-acre preserve on the James 
River and twenty feet of water at his own 
dock when he runs down in his yacht— 
and finally he said: ‘Well, if you don’t like | 
the kind of dogs we're sending to the trials, 
why don’t you breed some to suit you?’ 

“Everybody felt uncomfortable. You 
don’t hear things like that often at the trials. 

“But the old gentleman looked Fosdick 
in the eye and came back as pat as you 
please. ‘I don’t have to breed one,’ he said; 
‘it’s already been done. If you want to 
find out just what you've got, pick out the 
best one you ever bred and put him down 
for three hours with Brookfield Dumb-Bell.’ 

“‘Well, the setter men yelled at that— 
everybody did, in fact—and Fosdick shut 
up like a clam. The old gentleman came 
over to where I was sitting, and we talked | 
for the rest of the evening. 

“He said that he was from Chicago, and | 
that he took his vacation each year when 
the National wasrun. He said he hoped to 
‘slip out of the harness some day’ and spend 
the rest of his life with a twenty gauge and a 
pair of Llewellins. I thought perhaps he 
was keeping books; I don’t know why, 
except that he was stoop-shouldered and 
spoke of having to work too hard at his age. 
I had a vision of him perched on a high stool 
doing double entry. 

“T didn’t see much of him after that until 
the finals of the Championship. He rode 
with me that afternoon, and we followed 
the dogs as best we could, hoping for bird 








work, which we didn’t get. He was fairly 
chipper when we started, but as the dogs 
ran he got more and more quiet. I don’t 
think he spoke once during the last hour. 
“Well, they gave it to a rangy, wild- 
eyed, bitch-headed pointer who had cov- CO” 
ered most of a county and found two bevies | 


trnglon 
INSTANTZCOFFEE 


and one single in three hours’ running; and | 
I rode home with old Mr. Parmalee. He | 
got off his horse and sighed, and went into 
the hotel without a word. 
“I went upstairs and packed. When I | 
came down, he was standing looking out the 
window, and I walked over to him. 
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Fine Coffee 


And So 


Convenient 


HE more you camp, the better 

you know the advantage of a 
quick, clean start in the morning. 
Fishermen—out slinging a line be- 
fore sun-up. . .duck hunters lying 
motionless in the chill dawn. Your 
breakfast may have to be hasty, 
but it must be adequate to keep 
eye and hand steady, every nerve 
alert. 


For the sportsman, G. Washington's 
Coffee is a friend indeed. It is 
real quality coffee—clear, potent, 
stimulating—and ready made. All 
you need is hot water. ..all the 
preparing is done for you. No 
coffee pot, no brewing, no grounds. 













UTELyY pure COFFEE 
MADE soLUBLE 4 
~——— 





Just pour the hot water over a tea- 
spoonful of G. Washington's Coffee 
in your cup—stir—and you have 
a steaming, delicious cup of coffee, 
as keen to the palate as the crisp 
air in your nostrils. 


For your convenience as well as to 
protect its flavor, G. Washington's 
Coffee is packed in handy tin cans, 
that will slip into a pocket or tuck 
away among the duffle. A small 
can of G. Washington's Coffee will 
make as many cups as a can of 
ordinary coffee ten times its size. 
It is economical to use. At grocers 
and sporting goods stores. 


Send 10 cents for a sample package. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO, 
New York 
















Imagine the pretty bat- | 
tle this 31 Ib. Muskie 
pet up before he was 
»rought to gaff! J. C. 
Reece, Akron, Ohio 
landed this ig Boy 
while trying out the 
now Famous Jointed 
Pikie Minnow on In- 
dian River. 


Z 
: 


to(atchBiG Fish: 


Big Game Fish—are NOT easily fooled— 
that’s why they're Bic! But when you toss 
them a lifelike, wiggling, swimming, True- 
o-Nature Creek Chub Lure—WHANG— 
they strike to kill it! 
If you want to Catch More and Bigger 
Fish—Especially during hot weather— 
you'll need these surface and deep running 


” Weed F rog 





— 


No. 2800 
Length 2 in. 
Weight % oz. 
Price $1.00 





Absolutely weed- 
less! Goes back 
into weeds and 
pads and comes 
ack splashing 
along on the sur- 


ace — with the 
fish! A Splendid 
lure for dark 


nights, too! 










No. 1500 


Weight % oz. 
Price $1.00 


Length 3 ts in. 


One fisherman tells another—about this 
proven deadly killer! Represents a wounded 
minnow—just able to make a little fuss on 
the surface! A perfect bait for day time— 


and for 10 cents more you can get this or any 
other Creek Chub Lure in the 
NEW LUMINOUS FINISH 


that makes it a truly wonderful afternight 


i Wiggle Fish 





Weight % oz. 
Length 3s in. 


No. 2400 
Price$1.25 
For trolling across the lake—or casting when 
fish are apparently down deep—it’s Flashy 
appearance, bright wag tail and wenderful 


movement makes this a Big Fish @etter! 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guar- 
antee to Catch Fish—or money back! At 
your dealer's or direct! Our beautiful 
new colored catalogue sent FREE upon 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
138 S. Randolph St. Garret, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canadg by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, IRON TO, ONT., for 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEK HUB BAITS ICH MORE FISH | 
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| Then he turned to me again. 
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“The new champion was on leash in front 

of the hotel with a crowd around him. His 

| handler was telling everybody what a great 

dog they were looking at. Once he said, 

‘He’s a bird dog, men!’ and old Mr. Par- 

malee snorted. He turned to me and, by 

George, he looked all broken up. ‘This is 

my last trip,’ he said; ‘I’m getting too old to 

come down here and see—what we saw 
today.’ 

“I said something about it being an off 
year, but he didn’t answer. He looked out 
the window and clicked with his tongue. 
‘So that’s a National Champion!’ he said. 

‘Five years 
ago today,’ he said, ‘I saw a real champion 
win this stake. I can remember every move 
he made. He found sixteen bevies and 
twenty-three singles, and he went a mile at 
every cast. I have wanted to see something 
like that again, . . . but I don’t think I 
shall . . . I don’t think I shall.’ 

“I’m something of a soft ass at times, and 
he looked rather old and forlorn; so I took 
hold of his arm and said, ‘You come back to 
Brookfield with me, and we'll shoot some 
quail over him and watch him work for a 


| week orso. What do you say?’ 


“HE said a lot about being an old nui- 


sance and that sort of thing, but his 
eyes were shining like a child’s, and I hustled 
him upstairs and helped him pack his duds 
—you should have seen 'em—and we 
caught the five o’clock train. The Chief 
met us at the front door next day, and 
Dumb-Bell was standing beside her. 

“TI didn’t see much of him after that— 
I had other things on my mind—but the 
Chief took him under her wing, and he took 
to it all like a wet setter to a wood fire. 
Didn't he, Chief?”’ 

“He was just sweet, one of the very nicest 
guests we ever had. He understood every- 
thing so. Of course, at first I was—well, not 
startled exactly, but Jim chums with 
terrible creatures if they shoot well or can 
walk as far as he can. You know he adores 
that Slade man who's been in jail I don’t 
know how many times, and sells whisky 
on the sly, and fights bulldogs and game 
chickens. Jim takes him to the gun room, 
and they sit and roar at each other. Some- 
times I wonder who tells the worst stories, 
the Slade man or Jim. 

“Jim hadn't told me he was bringing 
anyone home with him, and when they got 
out of the motor and I saw Mr. Parmalee 
for the first time, well!—really his clothes 
are shocking. And his collars and cuffs 
and ties! And his hat! Where do you sup- 
pose he got that hat, Jim? Then he was not 
at all at his ease when Jim presented him; 
I didn’t know how diffident he was, then, 
so when he went upstairs I asked Jim— 
what he told you just now.” 

Gregory chuckled. ‘About picking him 
up, she means. He’s worth a hundred 
millions.” 

“What of it? If he hadn’t been the 
charming old thing he is, what difference 
would that make?”’ 

“Of course, of course; but, even so, 
‘picking up’ a multimillionaire isn’t the way 
I'd put it—exactly.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t any time until I knew. He 
had beautiful old-school manners when his 
shyness wore off. Mr. Braithwaite had been 
telephoning for Jim; so he went off to the 
works, and I showed Mr. Parmalee the 
place, and he loved it all. We spent most 
of the afternoon at the kennels. He knew 
Peter; he’d seen him somewhere at the trials, 
and they looked at all the dogs and talked 
and talked. Then I showed him Roderigo’s 


| grave in the orchard, and he stood looking 
| down at it, and I knew I was going to like 


him. 

‘We came to the house because he wanted 
to see Dumb-Bell again, but the mannie 
was out in the garden digging for moles with 


his face all dirty. He was having a splendid 
time, and I didn’t want to call him in, and 
Mr. Parmalee said, ‘Of course, not.’ 

“‘We had tea in here, and Mr. Parmalee 
sat down in Dumb-Bell’s chair—not know- 
ing—and I asked him if he would mind 
changing his seat. He looked surprised and 
embarrassed, and said, “Why, certainly,’ 
ws when he had taken another chair I told 

im. 

“T said that Roderigo had had it first, and 
it was his very own chair. And then it was 
empty for a long time, and then Dumb-Bell 
did—what he did, and now it was his, and 
nobody else sat in it. 

“Mr. Parmalee said, ‘I see; I see,’ and 
went over and looked at the chair, and then 
he said, rather to himself, ‘It’s not for mere 
humans, is it?’ and then he blew his nose. 

‘“‘ ‘Sometimes,’ I said, ‘people sit in it 
and hold him in their laps. That's all right, 
of course.’ And he said, ‘I should like to do 
that very much’; and then we had our tea. 
We got along splendidly after that.” 

“T should say they did,’’ said Gregory. 
“‘She took to the Lady Bountiful business 
like a duck. She fancied she was showing 
the poor old man the time of his life.’ 

“T was,”’ said Mrs. Gregory calmly. 

“‘He’s coming back, at any rate. And the 
Lord knows I didn’t do so much to make his 
visit pleasant. After I saw Braithwaite I 
didn’t have time to work dogs for old Mr. 
Parmalee or anybody else. I told him I was 
busy, and Peter took him out every morning, 
and he knocked about with the Chief in the 
afternoon. It was out of season, but I told 
Peter to let the old man kill a few quail over 
Dumb-Bell just to say he’d done it. I 
thought Peter would shoot me. 

“He came up to the house that night, 
though, and looked at me as though I were 
aconvict. It seems the old man had refused 
point blank to take a gun along out of sea- 
son. ‘’E’s a sportsman,’ said Peter, ‘and, 
‘eaven knows, they’re rare enough!’ I 
admitted it, and Peter left with his head in 
the air. 

“This wasat first. I saw the old chap each 
night, of course, and he'd describe every 
point Dumb-Bell had made that day. Later 
he could have had a fit in the front hall 
without my noticing it.”’ 

“That isn’t so. Through it all he re- 
membered his guest. At dinner he'd sit 
with a look on his face that made me want 
to scream, and talk hunting dogs and field 
trials and trout fishing with that old man, 
and laugh at his stories, too.” 

“Stuff. I simply wanted to forget during 
dinner that I owed a million.” 

“What!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes,” said Gregory cheerfully. ‘Well 
over a million. I gave you the figures a 
while ago.” 

“Tt isn’t possible!” 

“That’s what I said until Braithwaite 
got through. It’s quite simple. Our con- 
tract was for three dollars and forty-five 
cents per shell for three million shells and 
it was costing us three eighty-five and a 
half to turn ’em out.” 


“Bu how could that be? Why were 
your estimates so far off?” 

“New game. We didn’t know the angles. 
And then things broke badly for us. For 
instance, we figured on three hundred lathes 
at eight hundred dollars. Well, everything 
went sky high and our lathes cost fifteen 
hundred each, and we had to get down on 
our knees and pray for ‘em at that price. 
Same thing with our motors. They should 
have been a hundred and thirty-five; they 
were two hundred and fifty. We figured on 
seventeen-cent copper, which is high enough. 
We paid twenty-six cents a pound for every 
pound, and you could take it or leave it, 
they didn’t care which; so every band on 
every shell cost forty-five cents instead of 
thirty-two. Then we got into a mess 
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Over 80% of the boat builders 
in the world use Kermath as 
standard equipment. 


3to150H.P. $135 to $2300 


Kermath Manufacturing Company 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 
New York Display Rooms: 

50 W. 17th St., New York City 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 























G. S. RINEBOLT 


Night Chae Made Easy 
NO MORE BACKLASHES 


The Rinebolt Reel | 
itself; | 


thumbs 
backlashes are im- 
possible. You cast, 
tilt the rod, and 
automatically the 
Reel stops. 


Price $8.00 


For Particulars 
Address 


Huntington, Indiana 

















HARLEY’S POCKET ANGLER 


935 


Avery durable, yet 
light tackle box 
easily carried by 
hand or belt, or in pocket. Made of Aluminum. Space 
for reel, line, etc., and 3 chambers for large bait and 6 
chambers ior smz ull baits, flies, spinners, stringers, etc. 
Size over all 244x4%x113 4". Weight 18 ozs. 

Send for Harley’s literature on all sporting equipment. 


It’s yours for a post card. 


“HARLEY WICKHAM ©. 
Dept. F Erie, Pa. 











WIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Two Champlonshipe at Oklahoma I.W.L. Meet in 1926, 
also Accuracy Bait Casting Championships, 1925 and 
1926 were won w - Korrect Kor Lines, They are Prize 
Winners also in Field & Stream’s Contests. YOU 
TOO should use them for their easy casting-distance 
gpanees. Try them at once and be convinced. Our 
liberal guarantee of satisfaction protects you. 
KORRECT KOR LINE COMPANY 
27 Bay St., Luzerne, N. Y. 














AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 


FE de ih a, fo 
Send for Catalog in Colors, 
Ss. E. KNOWLES CO 
IOWARD ST.. Std ricer SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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| s did the trick, 


| 


| through improper heat treatment. 


generally. Same with the fuse sockets. 
We'd figured on free-cutting cold-rolled 
bar stock, point forty-five. Instead it was 


fifty -eight to sixty, and machine tools holler | 


for help in that kind of going. Oh, it was a 
fine party but expensive. 
“To make everything perfect, the Rus- 


sian inspector left the Hennessey long enough | 


to wander from the office over to the plant 
and throw out the first batch of finished 


shells because the interiors weren’t smooth. | 
“Of course, any one knows the exterior | 


| of a shell must be polished on account of 


air friction, but the inside 
“Braithwaite kept his temper somehow, 





| so he told me, and asked in bad French if 


they wanted ’em polished just to be tidy, or 


what? And the inspector explained that the | 


trinitrotoluol went into ’em under pressure 
and was extremely sensitive. Therefore a 
little roughness of the chamber wall might 
cause a spark if the shell were dropped, in 
which case—‘Po 

“Oh, pouf! eh? said Braithwaite. 
‘Well, we’re a liberal crowd; at three forty- 
five we throw in a “‘pouf’’ with every shell.’ 
But our Russian friend drew him gently to 
the office and got out the contract and it 
read: ‘Surfaces must be polished.’ One little 
and Braithwaite beat the 
inspector to the Hennessey bottle. 

“Of course, we put it up to Midland at 
once, by letter, by wire, by long ‘distance; 
then Braithwaite and I went on. After 
wrestling with ’em for two days and a 
night they agreed to allow us ten cents a 
shell, and that was final. 


“T CAME home with two hands and the 
clothes on my back. I’ma good wing shot, 
throw a fairly accurate fly, and—lI’ll be 
forty next month. 
“I sat in the smoker all night. I kept 
seeing the Chief in the rose garden. She 
had on a floppy pink sun hat, and she cut 


| roses, armloads of ’em—and sang.’ 


| began again. 


| hadn’t an idea how 


Gregory stopped abruptly. 

“Good Lord!” I said. I saw white fingers 
steal over and twine themselves about a 
lean brown hand clenched on the chair arm. 
I became absorbed in the fireplace with its 
bed of glowing ashes. 

“Isn’t it the deuce,’’ said Gregory at last, 
“what just money will do? Just money. 
Think of it!” 


The | 
cases were annealed at too low a tempera- | 
ture, and they broke our machines and | 
chewed up our tools and played the dickens 








I thought of it while the big clock tick- | 
tocked in the hall, and something was done | 
with an absurdly small handkerchief, and | 

| the pinched look left Gregory’s face. 
| “I hadn’t told the Chief anything,” he | 


land might see us through. Of course, she 
knew something was in the wind, but she 
bad it was. On the 
train coming back I made up my mind to 


| tell her as soon as I got in the house; so we 





walked in here as soon as we'd said hello. 

“She asked me if I was tired, and I suid 
‘A little,’ and looked about the room. I'd 
forgotten old Mr. Parmalee was op earth, 
but I thought a servant might be about. I 
never looked in the bay window. There’s 
nothing there but the chair, and no one 
would be sitting in that. 

“T sat down where you're sitting now, and 
I said, ‘Come here, Chief,’ and she came and 
sat in my lap, and then I told her. 

“T got far enough along to mention Mid- 
land Iron, and then I heard a noise in the 
bay window as though someone had moved 
a foot on the floor. I said, ‘Wait a moment,’ 
to the Chief, and got up and went over to 
the chair. 

“Old Mr. Parmalee was sitting there with 
Dumb-Bell asleep in his lap. The dog was 
wet and muddy and snoring— you know how 
he snores when he’s tired. 


“I’d been hoping that Mid- | 








Jhis Fellow Uses 


THE SHANNON 


Frank Wetterling and 
his FIELD AND STREAM 
prize-winning Great 
Northern Pike—27 lbs., 
12 oz. This pike was 
no piker. First he 
broke Frank's line. He 
cast again in the same 
spot. ‘“‘Bang! like hit- 
ting a mountain!"’ Just 
then the guide hollered 
“‘Supper!"’ Frank shout- 
ed back, “‘Hell with sup- 
per. This chap would 
feed a regiment!"’ And 
Frank landed him—on 
a Barbless Shannon. 


THE SHANN ON 
TWIN SPINNER 


Made under J. P. Shannon Patents 


Absolutely weedless 
and snagless. Lands 
every fis that hits it. 
If you can’t cast, troll 
with it. Either way, 
you'll find the Shan- 
non the greatest of all 
fish getters. 
Made with Red, Yel- 
low and White Feather 
y; and Natural, 
Yellow, White a 
Black Bucktail co 
barbed or 
ag Price each, 
usky size, $1.00. 
Barbless Hooks go in quicker, cin fast “hump 
instead of a barb, holds t! Baby fist can 
be returned unharmed. Use them 
Ringed Berbless Hooks. Nos. 
8 and 6, 20c doz. Nos. 4 and 2, 
25c doz. No. 1/0, 30c doz. 
No. 4/0, 40c 
Oc doz. 











Feather Fly 





er Fly 


” 


Double Gut Barbless Hooks 
No. 2 and 1/0, 85c doz. me 3/0, 
4/0, and 5/0, $1.00 doz 


Trade Mark 


Wet Trout Flies to Gut. 
* patterns. No. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
hook. a a for $1.00 or 

$2. 25 per d 
Des ws no snel, 12 patterns. 
10, ook. 
— me $1.00 or “$2. 50 per doz. 
Inverted Bass Flies. No. 1/0 
Ringed Hook, no snell. 14 
patterns. Each, 35c. Doz. $4.20. 


If Your Dealer a ‘Supply 
You, 





Send D: 
Jamison Special Silk Fe Line 
No. :. 12 pound test, 50 yd. spool, each ....- -- 81.08 
No. 16 pound test, 50 yd. spool, each - 1.20 
No. 2 24 test, for Musky Shannon, each ___ 1.75 


Send for Cataiog of Jamison Fish Getting Lures 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 28, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














“HANDS FREE” Flash ‘Light 


For Fishing, Hunting, Camping, Touring, etc. Ad- 
— belt permits of fastening to waist, chest or 


orehead. Weight only 12 ounces. PRICE $5.00. 


FREMCO PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 New York Ave., Newark, N 














BASS AND 
TROUT FLIES 


REESE’S HACKLE 


Tied By Men Who Know 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Bass Size—Three — 50c 


30c each—Four for $1.00 
Treat Size Assorted—Dozen $1.50 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


REESE FLY Co. Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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You Can Have 


Ten Mile Eyes! 


“Cheap at $50” 


—Says Navy Man 


10 Power 





75 
$242 
Buy Direct 
SAVE HALF 





Think of the things you 
Ten mile radius—a 20 | 


TEN MILE EYES! 
can see at this distance! 
mile circle—nearly 400 square miles. And you can | 


easily have them too. If you can see one mile, 
these superpower French 10x30 mm. stereo-prism 
binoculars will extend your vision TEN TIMES. 
ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply 
the pleasures of hobby and sport. Use a pair 
for touring, observation, nature study, hunting, golf- 
ing, astronomy etc. Superbly made for a lifetime 
of service. Case and straps free. 

Did you know that many ordinary field glasses 
have but four lenses and most of the better ones 
only six? But this binocular has TEN LENSES 
and FOUR PRISMS. No wonder it gives an 
expansive field, brilliant illumination and fine 
definition. 

Order one today on free trial. Check it with 
the illumination and field of any 6 or 8 power selling 
for more. If it does not hold as easily as most 
sixes or if you do not like it for any reason whatever, 
your money will be promptly refunded. Every 
glass tested. The U. S. Government buys from us. 
They know glasses. The same in 8x only $19.50. 
Surpasses others at $23.50 and higher. 


Cc AT ALO Over 200 Glasses 
All Makes—$1—$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes 
and optical instruments. The finest and largest 
assortment in America. Catalog gives all informa- 
tion how to choose the best for your individual 
needs at the LOWEST PRICE. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co. 52st: 3y. 


COR? / 


\, 80 pages chuck full of information 
\\ — how to camp, pack, cook, etc— 

sent you FREE by New York's 
greatest outfitters—specialists in 
fine equipment at moderate prices. 


MODELL'S, Falton & Church Sts., New York City. 
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**Pop-It’’? Lure 


A very light little lure with Cork body, buck- 

tail and mallard feathers! Jerking makes it 

sop around on surface—with lots of fuss which 

3% in tase can't resist! Fast pulling makes it wiggle 

” like a minnow hustling for its life. je guar 
antee it to be a deadly killer! 


Length 
No. F-1 


Price 75 


Crippled Minnow 





wounded minnow! Made osty fe New Silver 
Flash finish! A guarenteed Killer! 


Length 2 in. 
No. F-90 
Price $1.00 


Fly Rod Froggie 


Its looks and actions are those of a frog. 
It's a killer and at the same time the most 
weedlens of fly rod lures. Flexible rubber legs 
guard the point of the hook. By a slight 
twiteh of the rod these legs are made to kick 
just like a frog. 

No. F-80 Green Meadow Frog 

No. F-81 Brown Meadow Frog. 





Fly Rod Crawdad 


A little light lure with a body about an inch 
long; squirrel tail claws, feather legs and tail. 
Made to float and for use with split shot. 
Natural and tan colors. 





Price 750 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with s guarantee to Catch Fish 
—or money back! At your dealers or direct! Our beau- 
tiful new colored catalogue sent FREE upon req ! 


Creek Chub Bait Company | 
1138 S. Randolph St. Garret, Ind. | 


CREEK CHUB BAITS (ATCH MORE FISH 
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“Oh, hello!’ I said, and the old chap 
looked as though I’d caught him stealing 
the silver. 

““*T didn’t want to wake him,’ he said in 
a whisper; and I said, ‘Won't he ruin your 
clothes?’ 

“He didn’t answer—just looked down at 
the dog. ‘We've had a wonderful day,’ 
he said, ‘wonderful!’ And I said, ‘That’s 
good,’ and took the Chief in the library and 
finished telling her there. 

“T had dinner alone with the old man that 


| night. The Chief couldn’t come down. You 
| see she’d got both barrels at once, and it 


flattened her out for a few hours. 

“T didn’t say much, and neither did he. 
As soon as we'd had coffee I asked him to 
excuse me, and he said, ‘Certainly,’ but he 
fidgeted a bit and finally got out that he 


| wanted to ask a favor, and I told him to 


go ahead. 

“He said, ‘You know I expected to leave 
tomorrow morning.’ I said, ‘Yes.’ I 
hadn't known it, but I wanted to get rid of 
him, under the circumstances. 

““*Would it be asking too much,’ he said, 
‘if I stayed a day or so longer?’ I told him 
to go ahead and stay. I wasn’t very cordial, 
I’m afraid. I wanted to get up to the Chief, 
and I wanted him to go. 

“T didn’t see him at all next morning. The 
Chief wanted to look at the place and 





In the September issue will appear 
the final story of the DUMB-BELL 
OF BROOKFIELD series. Don’t 
fail to go with DUMB-BELL on 
his last hunt. 











wanted me with her; so we wandered about 
and looked at everything as though we were 
seeing it for the first time.” 

“‘We were,’’ Mrs. Gregory put in; “I saw 
things I'd never seen before.” 

“What with?” asked Gregory. 

“Oh, I didn’t cry all the time—just when 
things happened that would nearly kill 
you... The cows, with their big kind 
eyes, all giving as much milk as they possi- 
bly could. And the work horses, the dear 
old work horses that would go away from 
the safe, warm stables. And the dogs, our 
own little doggies that were so glad to see us. 
And the grass and the trees and the fields, 
and Peter and Jerry and Felix—and all the 
men, so good and faithful, who had to be 


| taken care of when they grew old. They were 


all so proud of what they were doing, even 
the man who was putting in tile, Jim, do 
you remember?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Gregory. 

‘‘And then we came back to the house and 
in here and—there was the chair, all worn, 
and—” the ridiculous handkerchief was 
out again, ‘“—and then I wanted to die be- 
fore it all happened . . . And just then— 


| just then—You tell him, Jim!” 


“Well,” said Gregory, “just then old 
Mr. Parmalee came in, every much embar- 
rassed, and asked if we were in trouble. 
And the Chief said yes, we were. And old 
Mr. Parmalee asked if he couldn't help. 
And I said no and thanked him. Then he 


id—— 
“And the way he said it, Jim! ‘Sometimes 
people can help—other people.’ That’s 
what he said. Wasn't it, Jim?”’ 

Gregory nodded. “Well, of course, I 
said he couldn’t help in this case, and he 
said, ‘I heard you mention Midland Iron 


| yesterday. Has that corporation anything 


to do with it?’ I was surprised he even knew 
the name, but I said yes, and he said, ‘If 
that’s the case, I think you'd better tell 
me about it.’ He sat down then and 


| folded his arms as though: ready to listen, 
| and for some reason, I don’t know why, I 


sat down too and told him the whole busi- 
ness. 

“When I got through, he said, ‘Yes, I 
see.’ Then he got up and walked over and 


looked down at Dumb-Bell and said, ‘He’q 
have to leave his chair as things are, wouldn't 
he? Then he looked at the Chief, ‘We 
can’t have that, can we?’ he said, and the 
Chief began to weep again. 

“The old man said, ‘There, there,’ and 
picked up the phone and asked for long 
distance, and then for A. L. Warrington at 
Pittsburgh—he’s president of Midland. | 
thought the old man had lost his mind. | 
sat there looking at him, wondering what 
the deuce Warrington would say when he 
found what he had on the wire. 

“Nobody said anything while we waited 
for the connection. I patted the Chief 
while she sniffled, and the old man patted 
Dumb-Bell while he snored. It was quite 
atableau. At last the bell rang. 

‘Hello!’ said the old man. ‘Is that you, 
Alfred? This is Mr. Parmalee.’ Think 
that over fora moment! The president of 
Midland Iron was Alfred, and that old 
scarecrow was Mr. Parmalee! ‘Alfred,’ he 
said, ‘do you know anything about a con- 
tract with the Gregory Furnace Company 
for machining three-inch shells?’ 

“Evidently Warrington said he did. If 
he didn’t, he had a poor memory; I'd spent 
sixteen hours with him over it. ‘Well,’ 
said the old man, ‘have a new contract 
made out at three-ninety per shell and mail 
it to Gregory tomorrow. Do you under- 
stand, Alfred? ... All right.’ Then he 
rang off. 

“The Chief and I were sitting there 
gaping. I was wondering if I were crazy 


00. 

“The old man coughed nervously—we 
were both staring at him—then he said, 
‘You see, it just happens that I have an 
interest in—er—that is, I own a majority 
of stock in—er—the Midland Iron Com- 
pany.’ Then he sneaked out of the room. 
He was frightfully embarrassed.”’ 

Gregory tossed what was left of his cigar 
into the fire. We watched the small flame it 
made until it flickered into a wisp of smoke. 

The sound of snoring in the bay window 
ceased. Dumb-Bell sat up in his chair, 
yawned tremendously, regarded us all for 
a moment—and grinned. 

“Oh, yes,” said Gregory, “‘it’s very funny 
—now. 

Copyright, 1917, by D. Appleton and Company. 





The stories of the *‘Dumb-Bell of Brookfield” are 
published in book form by D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, and copyrighted by them in 
1917. Through a misunderstanding the earlier 
stories of this series in Field and Stream, the 
copyright notice of D. Appleton and Company 
was omitted. The reprinting of these stories or 
extracts from them is a violation of the copyright 
of D. Appleton and Company, and infringers 
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THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 25) 


’em!”” and then Charles’s voice, a little 
ahead of me: 

“Hurry! Hurry! 
the shore!” 5 

I reached the shore myself just then— 
our shore, I mean—on all fours and full of 
scratches and bruises, but not too late, 
for beyond a wide neck of water, on the 
mainland, two dark phantoms drifted a 
little way through the mist and vanished 
into the dark foliage behind. 

It was only a glimpse I had, and I was 
battered up and still disordered, more or 
less, with the ivy poison. But somehow I 
was satisfied. For one thing, I had become 
infected with a tinge of the native enthusi- 
asm about seeing the great game of the 
woods, and then down in my soul I rejoiced 
that Eddie had failed to capture the little 
calf. Furthermore, it was comforting to 
reflect that even from the guides’ point of 
view our expedition, whatever else might 
come, must considered a success. 

We now got down to business. 


They’ve got over to 


lt was 
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well along toward evening, and though 
these days were long days, this one, with its 
somber skies and heavy mist, would close 
in early. We felt that it was desirable to 





























































( “i relief 


Holds find the lake’s outlet before pitching our | 

Flies Right tents, for the islands make rather poor | 

| les Nig , | camping places and lake fishing is apt to | 
One, fies Wetand Dre The | be slow work. We wanted to get settled | OL 
whole COMMON SENSE | in camp on the lower Shelburne before 


ly Book d to 
please the best iy feher- night and be ready for the next day’s | 


man. 12 Aluminum Dry Fly sport | 
Boxes and 6 (Celluloid ront a E | 
Envelopes with Two Drying | We therefore separated, agreeing upon a | 
A Genuine PIG SKIN Books..... ss.so | Signal of two shots from whichever of us 
Genuine COW HIDE Books...- 5.00 | had the skill or fortune to discover the | 





, FABRIKOID LEATHER | | outlet. The other canoe faded into the | 
Prepaid on receipt of price mist below the island while we paddled 


Re monufocture every, one | slowly toward the gray green shores oppo- 
your desires. Fly books aslow | Site. When presently we were all alone, 
as 50c. Write us your needs. | | was filled, somehow, with the feeling that 
must have come over those old Canadian 
voyageurs who were first to make their 
way through the northlands, threading the 
network of unknown waters. I could not 
get rid of the idea that we were pioneers 
in this desolate spot, and so far as sportsmen | 
were concerned it may be that we were. 


F. W. Klinger & ‘tanta Co. ann Soecehk ex CHAPTER XII 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., "acifg Const Agent. Dept. F. S. The lake is dull with the drifting mist, 
And the shores are dim and blind; 

And where is the way ahead to-day, 
And what of the path behind? 


| Aion the wet, blurred shore we cruised, 

















TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 
BY 

A FAMOUS FISE FISHERMAN the mist getting thicker and more 

like rain. Here and there we entered some 

VAN CAMPEN PEN HEILNER’S little bay or nook that from a distance 


The Call of the Surfs looked as if it might be an outlet, Event- 
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where, when and how. | Once we went up a long slough and were At all DRUGGISTS 
sas almost ready to fire the signal shots when Send for free trial bott 
2nd Edition | we discovered our mistake. It seemed a W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfiel 
; DG is n6-ineap ecease $3.00 | | narrow escape from the humiliation of 
ew Sub- | giving a false alarm. What had become 





of the others we did not know. Evidently ee ” 
ya lake was a big om, and they might be Just ony FLI- DOPE 
miles away. Eddie had the only compass, Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
though this would seem to be of no special 3 Cc Poste: * eae he oe 


Adventures in Angling: 


Stirring tales of fishing in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
told as only Mr. Heilner can 
tell them, 











For ne big, game angler in advantage. Postpaid or at Mosquitoes, gnats, etc. In Tube with 
orida, aliiornia, Or wher- —_— 
gg Ry By At last, just before us, the shore parted your Dealer's CAPTIVE CAP That Can’t Come Off. 


is taken. 


a definite, wide parting it was, that wh ye 
Seth these bot aastt toe ous ennite, wide parting It Ww warn THE NIMRO CO., Dept. F, Hyde Park, Mass. 
brary. 


pushed into it did not close and come to 
—* $3.00 nothing, but kept on and on, opening out 
With Year’s Subscription’ ||| 4.25 ahead. We went a good way in, to make 
FIELD & STREAM, 45 W. 45th St, New York City | | Sure. The water seemed very still, but 
then we remembered the flatness of the 
country. Undoubtedly this was the outlet, 
and we had discovered it. 

It was only natural that we should feel a 


certain elation in our having had the good the World CATALOG 
FISHING TACKLE fortune—the instinct, as it were—to pro- on BOATS 1] 

ceed aright. I lifted my gun, and it was FREE: 
Deal Direct with the Manufacturers with a sort of triumphant flourish that I 


, | fired the two signal shots. The Best that skill and experience can 































The character of the Edward It may be that the reader will not fully produce—at real prices. 
) vom Hofe Tackle stands out no | | understand the importance of finding a Prompt shipment. ‘actories to you. 


made the capture of big game little thing like the outlet of a lake on a wet, 
. : Outboard 
is recognized thousibat tke | | disagreeable day when the other fellows | jasterBoats 


m_we 6 


= toting world. os. are looking for it too; and here, today, far | $48.00andup 
ing and selling honest goods. away from that northern desolation, it does | The most complete line, including Step-Plane, Baby 





Scr aie mole, "Deen our | | not seem even to me a_very great affair res Cok ETRNIN Stay OUT CREE SOE 
whether our canoe or Eddie’s made the | gaj"o9 

discovery. But for some reason it counted | and up 

Edward vom Hofe & Company a lot then, and I suppose Del and I were | Improved models. Gels ant coaneemy, Se a and 
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3 . | unduly elated over our success. It was just | durable. Easy to row and handle wi 
’ 90 Fulton Street New York City | | as weil that we were, for our period of joy | Conese 
[ was brief. Se 
2 Ly the he ml cag while oy? mo was | bee models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
: still touching the trigger, we heard come | giuding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 
2 STRONG SALT WATER LINES | | soggily through the mist, from far down 
a comes t Motor Boats 

1 You can now get this gon 12-Thread Special LINEN | the chill, gray water, one shot and then |. $263.00 
e Oe oe ee eee Se | another.’ I looked at Del, and he at me. | asdep 
) ay 2 $3: 50 340 | “They’ve found something too,” I said. | With or without engine, 16 to 26 ft. long. oe ae, 
f ww SEsce YARDS | “Do you suppose there are two outlets? | CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER By Mot 
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DOWN THE RAPIDS OF 
THE DELAWARE 


By Leon L. Gardner 


HE upper Delaware river, on its 

long, twisting, tempestuous course 

through the forested Allegheny 

Mountains, offers an opportunity for 
the enjoy ment of an ancient sport. Few 
vacations can equal the primitive thrill 
that comes from_shooting boiling rapids 
in a frail canoe. My wife and I took a 200 
mile trip starting at Hancock, New York, 
at the upper limits of navigability of the 
river and ending at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
where the river finally escapes from the 
imprisoning hills. Every mile of this was 
a royal highway through the delights of 
the glorious outdoors. 

Equipment consisted of everything needed 
for necessity and comfort on a two week's 
camping tour. Only one precaution was 
observed and that was to see that all articles 
were well lashed to the canoe in event we 
turned over or broke in pieces Clothing 
and tentage were kept in one water proof 
canvas bag, food and supplies in another 
while cooking utensils were placed in a 
third. These were than secured to the 
bottom of the canoe each morning. 

Late one July afternoon as the sun sank 
golden red over the hills that receded 
in wave upon wave from the silvery 
thread of river we 
launched our little 
craft and_ glided 
smoothly out into 
the babbling cur- 
rent between flower- 
decked shores. We 
were on the river 
after a rainy spell 
when the water was 
high. Nevertheless 
we frequently 
struck shallows 
where it was neces- 
sary to wade in 
order to lighten the 
load. So for three 
hours we drifted 
lazily with the cur- 
rent to pull up for 
the night by a 
huge flat rock. 

The next morn- 
ing early we struck 
out into the stream 
and drifted over 
the placid water. 
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In places the old Delaware kicks up quite a fuss. 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR 
CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready to render the reader prompt, spe- 
cial service, such as giving road direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip the best you have ever taken, 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 











At Long Eddy where the river was 
wide and smooth we pulled up on a big 
sand bar for lunch. The afternoon saw 
us again gliding downstream between 
low rolling wooded hills. The flute-like 
calls of wood thrushes rang across the 
water from the lush green hills, while the 
answer came back in the lilting song of 
the robin. 

The river now became noticeably swifter. 
The hills crowded in a little closer to us and 
thrust up higher heads. The bends of the 
river were rock strewn, the water white 
capped and an ominous droning murmur re- 
echoed between the darkening shores. We 
passed through some chattering r rapids while 
the water gripped our keel with alarming 
strength and rushed us madly downstream. 
At one time in a particularly swift riffle the 
river lured us out on a fatally smooth 
stretch. Fatal because it was the smooth- 
ness as of water above a dam. Suddenly 





Look at these rapids 


the First Mate gave a blood curdling scream 
and clutched the gunwales. A fraction of 
a second later the impending disaster was 
obvious, for with a sullen roar the water 
boiled over a four foot ledge which at that 
very moment was opening wide its maw to 
engulf us. We shot out into space and 
came down on the water with an explosive 
slap that jarred every fiber, but escaped 
further injury. 

Immediately after this a canoe with 
three boys came sluicing down the rapid 
at great speed urged on by the chaotic 
paddling of its riders. About midway of 
the riffle they went afoul of a rock with a 
rending crash and knocked a large hole in 
the bottom of the canoe. They limped 
ashore and we did not see them again, or 
any other canoe throughout the trip. 


HOROUGHLY tired we pulled up at 

evening near Callicoon and climbed a 
high embankment to a farm. Two little 
fairies met us in wide eyed astonishment 
and ran to tell their parents. These 
people were extremely friendly and stuffed 
us full of farm cooking as well as stocking 
our larder with two dozen fresh eggs. We 
pitched camp along the river after listening 
to stories of great ice jams in the spring 
and of big rapids below. 

Filled with hot cakes we struck down 
river the next morning on the _ lookout 
for the notorious Skinner’s Falls. The 
current was swift and a continuous suc- 
cession of rapids had 
to be negotiated. No 
sooner had the sullen 
roar of one stretch of 
angry water died be- 
hind us than an 
Ominous grumble 
warned of more 
ahead, each one larger 
than its predecessor. 
Below Cochecton the 
rapids become really 
menacing and every 
boiling run brought 
us breathless and 
and shaken to the 
quiet stretch below, 
where we rested on 
paddles and let the 
canoe float gently 
downstream between 
towering hills as we 
were sucked irresist- 
ibly into the maw of 
the next ravenous 
and roaring rift. 

Suddenly the 
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A New Thrill 
millions may now enjoy 


Today Home Movies with Ciné-Kodak are as 
easy to make as the simplest snapshots 


OU' ve ridden 60 miles an 
hour in an automobile. 
You've listened to radio con- 
certs 1,000 miles away. You've read about 
wireless photographs and television. Now, 
here’s a thrill that’s different from any 
you've ever known before. ‘ 
Movies—teal movies—of people you 
know, children you love, places you go— 
are now easy to make and show right on 
your own silver screen. 


Home movie making — simplified 


Eastman Scientists have made Home 
Movies as easy to take as the simplest 
snap-shots. 

You sight your camera either from waist 
height or eye level. As you press a button, 
a shutter whirls inside, and the film slides 
swiftly behind the ever-focused lens. In- 
stantly every action within the scene be- 
fore you, every changing sequence of light 
and shadow, every expression of individu- 
ality, is registered for all time on your film. 

Then, no troublesome developing. *‘You 
press the button—we do the rest.’ We 
finish your films at no extra cost, and re- 
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turn them to you. And you are ready to 
make romance, adventure, sports and 
humor live again on your screen. Crisp 
and clear the scene flashes itself in swift 
light and shade upon your silver screen. 
The amateur actors re-act their parts. 
“*Your own movies!’’ It is all as easy as 
that. 

For the day of the new sport, the new 
art, the new opportunity for self-expression, 





Just sight the camera either from waist height or eye level 


Ciné-Kodak 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


























is here. Ciné-Kodak embodies 
Eastman’s forty years’ experi- 
ence in devising easy picture- 
making methods for the amateur. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made ‘‘still’’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering 
a variety of subjects, are available at your 
dealer’s. Price $7.50 per reel. You may 
also rent full length films of famous stars 
from the nearest Kodascope library. 

A complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, Koda- 
scope Projector and Screen, may be had for 
as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 
5 Ibs. Loads in daylight with amateur 
standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, 
in the yellow box. See your Kodak dealer. 
7 7 


Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. FS-1, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the book- 
let telling me how I can easily make my own movies. 


Name 
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river narrowed to one twisting roaring 
gorge, white spray was thrown into the 
air as the water boiled, swirled, and 
seethed over immense rocks and dropped 
out of sight below. We did not have 


t to listen to the crashing echo to know 
amp ove that this was Skinner’s Falls. I lined 

mee 8 EE down through this chaos of rocks and 
wild water shoving the canoe into the 
current with rope around my waist while 


I braced hard against the jerk to come. 
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NY flying sparks to start a forest 
fire when you have a Coleman 
Camp Stove along, because with 
this stove there are no flying 
sparks nor an unprotected blaze. 
he big blue-flame gas burners 
are inclosed in a cabinet and fur- 
ther protected by wind baffles. 
A positive cut-off valve keeps fuel 
and burners under control all the 
time. Fuel can’t spill even if the 
Coleman Stove is tipped over. 


No Fires To Cover Up 


No water to carry or dirt to 
shovel over red-hot coals or burn- 
ing wood. No starting a forest 
blaze even if you forget and leave 
your Coleman going. It’s an in- 
closed fire —it cannot get away. 


‘ 


It was arduous work, but once again in 
smooth water we slipped along, forgetful of 
dangers to come. 

The river widened and the hills receded 
Just turn it out and fold it up— to leave us in peace. We pulled up on a 
nothing left — not even ashes. sloping flower-decked bank for dinner and 
The Coleman is the camp stove a swim. The meadow was white with 
approved by American Foresters. nodding daisies and spotted with yellow 


black-eyed Susans. Dandelions and butter 
Two Feature Models 


cups nestled in the hollows, while scattered 
Coleman No. 2, all built-in De Luxe Model, 


among the _ sweet-scented clover were 
U.S. Price $12.50; Coleman No. 9, without modest little evening primroses. Over all 
oven attachment, U.S. Price, $9.00. 


was the droning murmur of innumerable 
Ask Your Dealer to show you both bees under the warm midsummer sun. 
models of Coleman Camp Stoves, 


Write for descriptive literature. 
Address Camping Dept. FD-40 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Facto~y and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, 
icago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: 
‘Toronto, Ontario 





We slipped along all afternoon through 
clear tranquil water and watched indolent 
bass and eels lazily basking under the 
lee of large rocks. At Narrowsburg the 
river becomes very deep and still, sliding 
silently between rock walls in a narrow 
channel over which a bridge is built. The 
day was now spent and we pitched camp 
on a shelving sandy beach. 

During the afternoon we noticed men 
and boys wading in the water and hitting 

| rocks a resounding blow with hammers, 
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Rugged and rocky shorelines are 
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after which they turned the rock over 
apparently in search for something. On 
making camp I tried this form of amuse. 
ment out of idle curiosity and was astonished 
to find that a small fish, excellent for bait, 
locally known as “Stonies,’’ was stunned 
by the blow and easily captured. A 
supply was laid in against the next day, 

Next morning trailing a hook behind 
the canoe we slipped through placid water 
while black bass rose to take the bait with 





In its calmer aspects the Delaware is peaceful and inviting 


eager splash. In a lovely pine covered 
glen, sweet with the scent of mint and with 
flaming tiger lilies edging the _ tinkling 
stream, hungry man ate hungry fish. 


E had now reached the great backbone 

of the Allegheny Mountains where the 
river flows in a rocky channel between 
high sombre crags. The mountains towered 
above us dark with conifers between which 
showed the green masses of huge rhododen- 
drons brilliant with great whorls of lovely 
blooms. Overhead wheeled majestic bald 
eagles, thirteen of which we saw in two 





characteristic of this fine stream 


. 
days time. The river was a succession of 
twisting, roaring rapids at every turn. The 
canoe was seized with savage violence, the 
foam-churned water snatching eagerly at 
the frail, bobbing craft with malevolent lust. 
All day the thunder of restless water was in 
our ears. We stopped early in the after- 
noon to rest in a rock-ribbed harbor, im- 
prisoned by dark crags and foaming 
waters. 

The next day we resumed the adventure 
refreshed. At Shohola the natives proph- 
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esied dire happenings and told doleful 
stories of canoes and passengers lost in the 
treacherous waters. But we nosed glee- 
fully into new rapids and were shot out 


passages. 

At one particularly tumultuous cascade 
known as the Big Cedar we nearly came to 
grief. At the head of it I beached the 
canoe, made a reconnaissance downstream, 
and believed that I saw the channel. So 
we shoved into the current and in a moment 
were riding the crest of the flood tempestu- 
ously. But I had not looked far enough 
and as we came around the bend we saw 
that the main current angled sharply to- 
ward the New York shore while the water 
on our side of the river poured over a rocky 
ledge. 

We tried desperately to alter our course, 
but in the grip of that inexorable force were 
flung irresistably on to the ledge. We met 
it head on. There was a rending crash, 
the bottom of the canoe heaved, buckled, 
and broke and the hungry waters poured in. 
Fortunately this was the end of the rapid 
and sliding into quiet water we paddled 








On the backbone of the Alleghenies 


sinking to shore and beached the crippled 
bark. A canoe repair kit came in handy 
now and with canvas, copper tacks, quick 
drying paint, and canoe glue we were as 
snug as ever in a few hours. This country 
is one of Zane Grey’s favorites and we were 
told of how he had rescued some young 
women from this very stretch of rough 
water. 

We had scarcely recovered well from 
this accident when it was almost repeated 
near Parker’s Glen. The river slides 


as it heads into a jumble of rocks. It then 
abruptly narrows and with a roar dashes 
through a flume and plunges over what is 
known as Buttermilk Falls. 

We were lured confidently on and did not 
see the passage until almost too late, 
being occupied momentarily by getting free 
of a shallow rock on which we hung. Free 
of this our precarious situation was apparent 
at a glance and we bent every energy 
toward the falls. We narrowly escaped 
being thrown on the rocks with terrific 
force but instead were sucked into the 
flume and spewed out over the falls in 
flying fashion. Considerably shaken we 








around a bend gradually gaining momentum | 
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with the spume at the bottom after thrilling | 


Dickey-made Tents Win Everywhere 





Dickey - FF Konpir 


TRADEMARK— 


The Tent That Has No Center Pole! 











‘*I1t Has No Center Pole’’ 


Off to Adventureland in a Dickeybird-Kamper, 
with a big smile—for here is a tent that means 
outdoor happiness day and night, in all kinds of 
weather. Dickey patented features make it the 
finest tent in America for tourist and camper; 
splendid workmanship and fine materials insure 
long service. No center pole, more room, greater 
comfort. INSIST that your dealer demonstrate 
this tent before you buy any other. 


‘Dickey Pyramid” 


A companion tent to the Dickeybird- 
Kamper, the Dickey Pyramid, with many 
of the famous Dickey patented features, 
comes to the tourist and camper at a 
lower cost. . You'll like this tent. Ask 
your dealer. 

Catalog and prices on request. 


The Dickey Mfg. Co. 


113-15-17 Toledo 
Ontario Street Ohio 
















Attaches on run- 
ning board of any auto- 
mobile quickly, easily, securely. 


Provides refrigerator, cupboard, table, water cooler, etc., 
comforts of your own kitchen on the road or in camp. 














All steel, sanitary, angen rattle-proof, odor-proof, Tourist 
ant-proof, rain-proof. Supply Com 
Make camping easy with a Tourist Kitchenettes. aay A = a Y 


“Dealers Everywheres 1 Partial List of Distributors 
ADKINS, YOUNG & ALLEN CO. '« «© «© «Chicago 
sats SG, eel - . . - - . New York 
WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO.- + « Los ‘Angeles 
BROOKS TENT & A 

















WNING CO. - «© «4 = 
OKLAHOMA CITY TENT & AWNING OO,, Oklahoma City 
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The Thrill of Owning a ‘KING’ 


The clean sweep of its lines, its speed in the water, its stability for 


shooting—the portable ‘KING?’ is the true hunters Boat. _It is easily 
carried anywhere, by auto, train, or pack horse, and set up or dismantled 
in a few minutes. 

Enjoy the thrill of rowing out to the blind in your own boat, test 
its perfect performance among the reeds, notice how quickly and silently 
it moves—you'll never want to use any other boat than a ‘KING?’ after 
this demonstration. 

See the ‘KING’ Portable Safety Boat at your nearest dealers, or 
write us for a beautifully illustrated catalogue, it is yours for the asking, 


The waterways of the world are yours-when you own a “KING” 


KING BOAT COMPANY, Dept. G, Oakland, California 
KING“; BOATS 
safety 


RANGERS Edward Bradford Eppes 7 


Attorney at Law 
Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 









































Tallahassee, Florida 
Does a general statewide practice in all 
courts, state and Federal. Office at the seat of } | 
Government. Representing non-resident  in- 
vestors in Florida property and securities a 
specialty, prompt service rendered all clients. 


/ nent; hurit, fish, trap. For details, write 


NORTON 2210 McMann Bldg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


This tough, sturdy, good-looking Hi-cut will take 
you through more miles of hard wear in real 
comfort than any boot we ever heard of. 
It’s a Waterproof 16-inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, made 
of dark tan oil-tanned leather, famous for dura- 
bility. Goodyear Welt sewed, solid leather through- 
out, quality in every detail—a boot that cannot 
be bettered, regardless of price. 
Enormous production as the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes sold from factory to 
wearer makes possible the low price of $9.90 direct 
to you. Cash with order—or C. O. D. if you prefer. 
Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to state 
size and width on your order. Write today! | 
Our guarantee: “‘We guarantee to refund every cent paid 
for shoes if after examination you feel you would rather 


have the money than the shoes.”” We take 
the risk. We want you to be satisfied. 


Doublenees 


FROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
225 E. Lake St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























Write for Agents’ Proposition. 
70 


pulled up on a daisy-covered island im 
mediately below. 

A river man rowed out in a boat shouting 
at us. I remarked to the First Mate that 
I was going to resist this attempt to eject 
us from the island and reached for a paddle 
to meet the oncoming foe. He jumped out 


| into the shallow water and came splashing 


| he had always believed 


along until I caught the words, ‘That was 
fine, I have waited years to see a canoe 
do just that stunt and was standing by to 
pull you out of the water.’’ So then we 
had a great meeting in which he stated that 
that no canoe 
could come over the falls, although he had 
been over many times in a row boat. 


LL afternoon there were no riffles of any 
consequence and we drifted lazily with 
the current and fished. At Pond Eddy the 
river widens to a deep tranquil stretch 
with high wooded banks that cast a dark 
reflection on the still water. We spent that 
night by a secluded little purling ice cold 
brook and listened to a skunk run over the 
top of the little tent sniffing eagerly at the 
rations. 

The next day the Mongaup river joined 
us in a foamy torrent from the New York 
mountains. This immediately excited the 
Delaware and the united streams went 


| racing and dashing madly on for a mile 


and gave us a thrilling run. We now came 
to Butler’s Falls, a rough stretch of water 
that hurried us, bobbing over the white caps, 
under a rocky ledge and to a succession of 
riffles below. 

We slid past Sparrowbush on speeding 
water and came into Port Jervis. This isa 
town of some size which formerly was an 
important stopping place on the old canal 
that followed the Delaware. Traces of 
this huge ditch were left along the whole 
course of the river up to this point. We 
gave the town a wide berth, paddling down 
the broad river to a sharp bend where the 
Neversink bubbles out from willow green 
banks and joins the main river in a cascad- 
ing torrent down which we shot. 

The river widens and becomes more 
placid from this point on. Daisy covered 
fields bordered the shores. The wooded 


| green hills were reflected in all their perfec- 


tion from the mirror-like waters. The 
woods were colored with scarlet columbine, 
white moccasin flower, and the brilliant 
red berries of the partridge vine, while 
the sweet songs of little warblers rang 
from dark retreats in the interior of the 
hemlock woods. Past wooded Mashipa- 
cong island we came to the beautiful Mil- 
ford summer home of Governor Pinchot 
with its forest preserve. 

We rambled for hours back in the hills 
flushing booming grouse and occasionally 
startling a timid deer. We idled days 
down the river frightening muskrats from 
thicket grown shores and picking luscious 
blue berries for dessert. At times riffles 
broke the smoothness of the water and 
added zest to the days run. 


T Dingman’s Ferry we spent two days fol 
lowing up the winding gorge of Adam’s 
brook and rambling through the forest 
preserve of Child’s Park. At Dingman’s 
an old settler, Van Auken, told us stories of 
the heydey of the river when lumbermen 
shot the rapids on huge log rafts and 
stopped at his house as a way station, there 
to settle their drunken quarrels in violent 
fashion. 

Eventually we came to the famous Water 
Gap where the mountains make a_last 
effort to block the river in its course. With 
forested domes they close in like huge 
pincers only to have the river slide art- 
fully between and escape in a noisy riffle 
to the sea. 

Above Easton our two weeks were up. 
We sold the canoe as it lay in the water 
and returned regretfully to Philadelphia 
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WHERE TO PACK WHAT 
By Maristan Chapman 


| 


HIS isn’t a list of “what to take.” | 
Anyone can give you advice about that 


and you'll take what you want anyhow; 
but by the time you’ve pulled your freight 
for the out-trail for several seasons you will 
have learned to calculate as carefully as if 
you were back-packing. 

In case you are a first seasoner, here are a 
few hints—obvious, of course, now you see 


: 


How can 
You Do iT 





them in print, but maybe you haven't 
thought of them. 

Calculate your packing space in square 
inches, and be sure your merchandise is 
an easy fit. Leave yourself a space margin, 
because if you cram every corner full when 
you start out you'll have duffle boiling over 
into the passengers’ laps before the end of 
the first day. Things swell and multiply 
and shake cornerwise, so give them room. 
A scientific packer, working three or four 
hours, can get a ton and a half of goods onto 
a small car, and start out looking as neat 
as a new dime—but how does he look on the 
second day? Unless you intend to be a 
slave to your outfit, travel light. Remember 
the mudholes and the high hills and have 
mercy on the motor. 

Arrange your packing in units that can be 
clamped or strapped into place in record 
time. Equipment, in order of importance, 
is—first aid kit; eats; tools and repair kit; 
clothing; camp furniture. It’s only reason- 
able that they should be accessible in order 
of importance. 


HE first aid kit should be in a door pock- 

et. If it isin ‘‘one of the suitcases,” it 
may belieitsname. (Keep the first aid stuff 
all together in a dust-proof container.) 

The eats box is better on the running 
board than on the rear carrier. It’s less 
jouncy on the crockery; it’s easier to keep 
clean; and it can be reached from inside the 
car—an advantage in heavy rains. Have 
the food box detachable from the car, so it 
can be thoroughly cleaned and repacked at 
each stopover; otherwise ants, and other 
pests that get into the best regulated eats- 
holder, will pervade the entire car, nibble 
the passengers’ shins and make nests in 
suitcases. 

Keep the spare gas, oil and kerosene on 
the other running board (or as far from 
the food box as possible). The camp stove 
travels best as a foot rest for rear seat 
occupants. It does not get much shaken up 
on the rear floor, and requires less intri- 
cate packing than when strapped on outside. 

The rear carrier (maledictions on it, as a 
rule—though there are good ones) should be 
packed with units of furniture—cots, bed- 
rolls in waterproof, and so forth. Don’t 
wear a box full of small etceteras on the rear 
carrier. You can’t pack a box like that to 
stay put. 
the first hundred miles, and things get 
chafed and broken. Stack units on the rear, 
and strap ’em solid. ; 

When there are a number of persons in the 
party, let each have a week-end suitcase 
and make him keep his personal things in it 
and nowhere else. If a baby-size suitcase 
isn’t big enough, let the complainant stay at 
home with his goods. Big suitcases on the 








It’s nothing but a grab bag after | 





IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


OW the whole world 
talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 











You'll 
Enjoy It 
More 

= with 
The Wilcox ‘‘Traveler”’ Tent 


The very latest. Roomy, sturdy, attractive. No center 
pole. Patented Leverlock makes it easy for one person 
to erect. 
Waterproof, rot-proof and mildew-proof. 





| greaseless. 


| Includes a sewed-in waterproof canvas floor 


rust-proof stakes; full telescoping enamelled steel_poles 
throughout. All complete in a waterproof bag. Easily 
carried on the Running Board. Write for free folder of 
this and other styles with details and prices on full 
line of camping equipment. 

THE M. I. WILCOX CO. 
216-220 Water St., Toledo, Ohio 


WILCOX ‘Tailored TENTS 











Perfectly tailored of Wilcox Khaki Tent Twill. | 
Odorless and | 


Premax 
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CAMP 
TRAILER 








E. P. GILKISON & SONS COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Crhe New 


SEAHAWK 


by Mullins 


Have you noticed how 
quickly the new Mullins 
Sea Hawk has come into 
favor among the outboard 
motor boats? 


Wherever you go along 
the lake shores, the coast, 
and up the rivers, you see 


this fast new hydroplane 
type metal boat. 


And there is good reason 
for its popularity, for it 
has combined speed, 
safety and economy. It 
planes over the water with 
from one to four pas- 
sengers—has ample room 
for six and is as safe a 
boat for boys and girls as 
one can buy. 


It is sturdily constructed 
of galvanized Armco Ingot 
iron, with life boat air 
chambers. It will outlast 
several ordinary boats, 























admiring eyes turned to iW ing over an open fire a more or less difficult 





requires little or no atten- 
tion and Mullins guaran- 
tees that it can’t sink. 


Don’t miss another hour 
of boating fun. Send the 
coupon today. 


fgVeLins 


METAL BOATS 











RRS 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Division,170 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 
Please send me complete information 


on the new Sea Hawk—also your catalog 
showing the other Mullins Metal Boats. 





Name 
Street and Number 
(or R. F. D.) 

















City State 
| or County) 
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share plan are sure to pop a hinge, and it’s 
always the other fellow’s spare coat that 
did it. The individual suitcases can pack 
under the seats. Don’t put tire-repair stuff 
there and have to turn everybody out when 
there’s a puncture. 

If you are afflicted with the spare-part 
complex, try to remember that (particu- 
larly in the case of a Ford) all the service 
stations will not die the day before you pull 
in. But, if you have one of those cars 
that’s too ritzy to have common wayside 
service stations, you’d better carry the more 
important replacements. They are precious 
when needed, but they clutter up the main 


| tool box. There is generally room under the 


floor boards between the gear-box and 
frame for an extra tool box. Put your 
extras there and they won’t have to be 
thought of again until they are needed. 

A tool rack on the driver’s door contain- 
ing, in plain view, the common repair kit is 
a sound idea. It leaves the main tool box 
free for the extras, and the seldom-needed 
gadgets. 

To sum up—divide your outfit, mentally, 
into two classes: (a) Things you only want 
when making camp; (b) things you will 
want to get at during the day. Tuck the 
former snugly out of the way and put the 
latter (first aid kit, water flask, eats, and 
tire repair stuff) where you can get at them 
without turning everything inside out. 


AN IMPROVISED CAMP STOVE 


HILE it is admitted that the most 

reliable way of cooking meals in camp 
from day to day, and in all kinds of weather, 
is by means of an up-to-date camp stove, 
still there are times when one likes to use 
an open fire. But unless a person is an ex- 
perienced woodsman, he is apt to find cook- 


matter. 

It is absolutely essential to have some 
kind of support for pots and pans. Daniel 
Boone, Nessmuk, and some of the old boys 
could build a cooking fire and have the 
kettle singing in jig time. They didn’t 
need grates or any of the modern conveni- 
ences to which we are accustomed. But 

















ToP OF OLD GAS STOVE BOUGHT 
FROM JUNK DEALER FOR 10¢ 
= 1 





x INCH SQUARE 
ANGLE !RON CROSS 
PIECE WELDED 
AND 
TURNED. GOST 
FOR THE Two 
SUPPORTS - 75¢ 








these lads spent their lives in the woods, 
and knew just how to go about things. 
There are many good makes of camp 
griddles on the market, but the idea sent in 
by Mr. C. S. Allen, and illustrated above, 
is a very good one in case you wish to im- 
provise such an article. Mr. Allen tells 
us he simply procured the top of an old 
gas stove from a junk dealer. The price 
was ten cents. He then procured some steel 
stakes a little shorter than the length of the 





top, to provide convenience in packing, 
To one end of the steel stakes he had 
welded a three-eighth inch square angle-iron 
cross piece. After welding, it was turned, 
The cost for the two supports was seventy- 
five cents. 

Mr. Allen states that this stove is per- 
fectly satisfactory, packs into a very small 
space, and, in fact, just suits him. He 
wishes to pass the idea along with the 
thought that perhaps readers of FIELD anp 
STREAM might be interested. 


GAS PIPE POLES FOR TENT 
By William Buford 


WE started out on our motor trip with 
what we thought was an ideal tent, 
one of the kind that had an extension and 
sloped back from the top of the car, to 
which it was attached. 

We soon found that for our purpose it was 
unsatisfactory, 


particularly as we often 
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Tent erected by means of gas pipe poles 


wished to drive away and leave the tent. 
We would then have to detach it from the 
car and let it fall back over our luggage. 

I solved the problem by having made an 
ordinary wall tent, ten feet by fourteen feet, 
with side walls three and a half feet high. 
Instead of cumbersome wooden tent poles I 
used one inch gas pipe, jointed; the ridge 
pole in three sections and the three upright 
ones in two sections each. These can be 
screwed together in a jiffy and when tied in 
a bundle take up very little room on the 
running board, or the floor of the car. 

In the center and in each end of the ridge 
pole I drilled a one-fourth inch hole through 
one half only, and in the end of each vertical 
pole I fastened an iron pin to fit the holes, 
fixing the pins by pouring melted lead 
around them. Around the bottom of the 
tent I put one-fourth inch metal eyelets 
every twelve inches and used metal pegs to 
fit them. These I had made in twelve inch 
lengths, sharpened and bent over at right 
angles one inch at the top. 

I had the flap at the entrance lap over 
about ten inches and used snap buttons to 
fasten. In the rear wall I cut out a space on 
three sides about one by two feet, leaving 
it hinged at the top; sewed the center of a 
cord in each lower corner and extended the 
two ends through to the inside, one above 
and one below the opening, over which I 
sewed mosquito netting. A pull on the top 
or the lower cord, opens or closes the window. 

Our four cots fitted end to end next to the 
two side walls, which left ample space be- 
tween them for our collapsible table and 
cook stove, or our stools, when we chose to 
read at night by the light of a globe on an 
extension cord from the car. 

Ringed hooks, slipped over the ridge pole 
before erecting it, provided means for hang- 
ing sliding curtains or clothes hangers. 
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GOOD, PRACTICAL CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


By W. J. Mornberger 


WE have a camping outfit, which, 
although it is our first, we believe is a 
good and practical one. It served us very 
well on eight or ten trips last season. We 
assembled this outfit after considerable care 
and study and the whole equipment packs 
nicely on the car and leaves ample room for 
four. 

Our car is a special model with built-in 
side curtains, making it possible to enclose 
the entire car in wet weather. The running | 
boards are long and about 12 inches wide, so | 
we use both of them for carrying most of the 
equipment. 

On the forward end of the right running | 
board we attach our kitchen cabinet, which | 
we built to fit the car. This cabinet is | 
attached securely to the running board by 
means of clamps which are fastened to the | 
cabinet and bolts in these clamps screwed | 

| 
| 





It may be moose or muskies—but it’s 
all the same. If you want to get into 
real “‘country,”” you have to go back 
more than shootin’ distance from the 
highways and railroads. The best 
game and fish country is the country 
that’s hardest to reach. 

So when you pack your duffle boys— 
keep er light! There'll be some tough 
paddlin’ up the river and there’s a 
stiff portage at the rapids. But re- 
member you'll have to eat and sleep, 
so don’t forget the pancake “timber,” 
and above all leave those ten heavy 
blankets behind and take a Woods 
Arctic Sleeping Robe instead. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
1601 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Toronto — Ottawa — Montreal 
Winnipeg — Welland 

























firmly to the underside of the running board. 
This rig has never worked loose and, we 
believe, never will. 

On the forward end of the left running 
board we attach our refrigerator, which is a 
heavy wooden box built to fit the car and 










WOODS #2205, ROBES 


HAVE YOU A “PET OUTFIT’? 


N° matter where campers assemble 
just about the most discussed topic, 
aside from scenery and the weather, has 
to do with camping equipment. So we 
are offering this opportunity for the 
motoring sportsman to step right up in 
our Camper on Tour Department and 
have his say. Send a picture or two of 
your outfit, preferably in a camp set- 
ting, describe it in a letter written on 
one side of the paper only, give us some 
practical tips that have come to you 
along the trail and make any sugges- 
tions about improvement of conditions 
that have come to your notice when 
camping with your automobile. 

Each month we will pay $5 for the | 













































bose er oe ote er ig oe and | 
published, $3 for the second best and | “ 
each additional published ‘‘Pet Outfit’”’ Only $39.00 
will win a qoee 5 subscription to 4 : 4 
FIELD AND STREAM. Address your | The Moose, Elk, Mountain Sheep, For This Highest 
envelope to the Camper on Tour Editor, Caribou or Deer that you bag on the 3 - 
FIELD AND STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., ag Hn ap ae Bg og. % Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
New York City. e realistic way. Our beautiful Art Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
Right now is the time to do your stuff. | | Catalog—with pictures of famous mountings—will running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
| be sent FREE at your request. solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
' JONAS BROS., 1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 
having a removable copper ice tank with | tig 
rip pipes in front a e bottom. e € ge . aw 
drip pif front at the bott Th = 9 igiened i 
copper ice tank may be removed, leaving aln ox “SR $4, 
the entire box available for carrying game a a, 4 © 
or fish on the home trip. Both kitchen A Wy Vow oO 
cabinet and refrigerator are covered to ae on / 
match the car top. On the remainder are ' [) / 
the running boards we pack our tent, fold- f 


ing table, five folding chairs, tent irons and 

two folding cots. All the equipment folds in 
round form; nothing is flat and wide, as we | 
found considerable economy in space is 
possible with the round folding equipment. 
We remove the rear seat cushion and in 
the space left vacant by it we pack our two- 
burner gasoline stove, clothing, fishing and 
hunting equipment, and on top of all, our A 
blankets. This equipment, when properly | ¢° KR 

\ 


ilk for your camp? 


OU need it there 
more than you need 
it at home. 


“Food Fit For Camping 


manne anes he geass rear seat of : x Appetites” will come to 
about the right height. ¢ f 
) you free on request. 
LSO, we take the following miscellaneous | c/// , 
equipment: small camp axe, folding Ven It will tell you how to 


canvas basin and folding canvas water | 
bucket. Our toilet articles are carried in | 
regular toilet kits, which roll in a compact 
form and occupy little space. 

In the kitchen cabinet we have, in a 
drawer at the top, six knives, six forks, six 
spoons, three large table spoons, salt and 
pepper shaker, can opener and _ bottle 
opener, all in cloth rolls, made with separate 
spaces for each piece. The articles packed 
in this way will not rattle nor wear against 
each other. 

The kitchen utensils are packed in a 


have milk in the camp 
—how to have in your 
food the health-building 
qualities that will make 
the camp days better 
days. 


EVAPORATED MILK 
ASSOCIATION 


231 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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AME ICAN 
AMERICAS FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 









me 


Take the Kiddies Camping 


Kampkook enables you to properly 
satisfy the healthy out-o’-doors appetites 
of growing children with wholesome, well 
cooked food, and it is perfectly safe to have 
around—in fact, its use is permitted and 
recommended where open camp fires are 
prohibited. 

Kampkook is so easy to set up and 
operate, so responsive to every demand, 
so reliable in every way. Gives you more 
heat than your kitchen gas stove and 
greater satisfaction than any other method 
of camp cooking. It has a fine built-in 
oven that bakes like your gas range. 

Kampkook burns motor 
gasoline without smoke or 
soot. Folding wind-shields 
make it weatherproof. 
Large capacity fuel tank, 
with built-in pump and 
funnel, is detachable for 














‘and safety feature. Ex- 
clusive type of burner will 
not clog. Folds compactly, 

camping, senton With everything packed 

request. inside case. 

Most leading dealers in camp equipment 
sell American Kampkooks. If not at 
your dealers’, write for interesting de- 
scriptive folder, and names of nearby 
dealers. Address Dept. M-3. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
Branches in New York ahd San Francisco 


“Kampkookery’”’, 
a valuable hand 
book on motor 





Similar 


Kampkook No. 7. An ideal tourist stove. 
1S Othe 


to No. 8, without oven. Price in U. S., $9.00. 
models $6.30, $11.00 and $14.50. 


| American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
Dept. M. 3, Albert Lea, Minn. | 


Send me full particulars about American | 
Kampkooks, and name of nearest dealer. 


| 
{ Name 
! 
| 


Town and State 
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| separate roll and are carried in this same 


drawer. 

| In the remainder of the cabinet we carry 
| the dishes and cooking equipment, which is 
| of the best grade enamelware. The six 
| cups have open handles so they nest to- 
gether, occupying very little space. The 
frying pan has a detachable iron handle. 
The dishes also are enclosed in cloth con- 
tainers made to fit each piece, preventing 
| rattling and wear. 
| Staple articles of food such as coffee, 
| sugar and some canned goods are also 
in this cabinet; other food we 





filling—a great convenience | 


The car, with kitchenette closed 


usually buy at the town nearest our camp 
and keep in cardboard containers in the tent. 

The front of the cabinet opens from the 
top to form a table for preparing meals. 

The cabinet and refrigerator may be 
easily removed from the running boards for 
placing near the tent for permanent camps. 
For week-end or one night camps, we leave 
them on the car and locate our camp sites 
so the car will be near the tent. Our tent is 
of the umbrella type without center poles, 
but with sewed-in floor, bobbinet side 
windows and bobbinet door. It is 9 feet 
6 inches by 9 feet 6 inches and 6 feet high 
at the eaves. This size tent will comfortably 
accommodate four persons and is absolutely 
dry and comfortable in wet weather. 


E find that two lanterns are conve- 

nient, using the acetylene as a camp 
lamp and the electric as an emergency 
lamp. 
We would not be without our 12 inch iron 
tent pegs, the gasoline stove, which is a 
boon to all campers, and the cover for the 
| car, which is not only a great protection, 
but also is used as a cover-all for the running 
board load of equipment. The duffle on one 
running board is packed low so the doors 
may be opened. 

This entire outfit, which provides all 
necessities and some luxuries for four per- 
sons presents a neat and compact appear- 
ance on the car and leaves plenty of room for 
comfortable traveling for four. The photos 
show kitchen cabinet opened and closed. 
The refrigerator on the opposite running 
board has a similar appearance to the 
cabinet. 

A car of at least 120 inch wheel base is 
necessary to give the required running 
board length for packing this equipment. 

We have had many favorable comments 








Showing the kitchenette opened 


| | from visitors to our camp, on our several 

| trips, so we thought a description of our 

Anmet . - | | outfit would possibly be of some assistance 
| | 


to prospective campers. We will be glad to 


‘_. | give any further details to readers. 





CAMPING HINTS—ANIMAL 
PACKING 


By Elon Jessup 


Be game hunting, or almost any long 
trip in the West over rough mountain 
trails, implies the use of a type of packing 
that the East does not know a great deal 
about. To wit: animal packing. Horses, 
mules and burros variously do service as 
burden carriers in this respect. Ordinarily, 
the mule is considered a better pack animal 
than a horse in that he’s likely to be surer 
footed on rough trails, is a better forager 
and is amazingly tough. However, a 
mountain-bred horse is no slouch at the 
game. 

The most practicable type of packsaddle 
to be used on a hunting trip or similar form 
of travel is a type known as the “‘sawbuck.” 
This consists of a small wood frame to which 
are bolted two pairs of low crosstrees. The 
harness rig holding the saddle to the animal's 
back consists of a breast strap, breeching 
and cinch. 

A saddle that is either too narrow or too 
wide for an animal can play the very old 
Harry with his back. It should fit to a 
nicety. Plenty of blankets should go under 
the saddle, but not too many. Soreness may 
develop from too many as well as too few. 
Be sure that the blankets reach well down 
the animal’s sides so that there is no chance 
of rubbing. Look both sides over after the 
saddle has been cinched. That gives the 
best idea as to whether or not more blankets 
are needed. 

Various methods are used in packing 
duffle; frequently, two canvas sacks, one on 
each side of the saddle. Additional duffle 
in the form of tents, bedding or other sacks 





The sawbuck type of pack saddle 


may be piled on the saddle above the two 
sacks, the load covered by a tarp and made 
fast by a long lash rope and cinch. A secure 
hitch with the rope is the secret of keeping 
the load in place. The chief function of the 
saddle is to serve as an aid in holding the 
load. Main reliance rests with the hitch. 

An accompanying drawing shows how 
to set sling ropes in order to attach canvas 
sacks to the saddle. Note that two half 
hitches are taken in the middle of the rope 
and dropped over the front crosstree of the 
saddle. The respective ends are then looped 
aver the rear crosstree, thus forming the 
slings CC. The sacks are hung on these two 
slings. After they have been adjusted to 
the proper height, the respective ends DE 
are brought up and tied together across the 
top of the saddle. 


OMETIMES boxes are used instead of 
sacks. In this case, each box is equipped 
with a pair of loops which hook over the 
crosstrees. There are sacks that have these 
also. Boxes are better than sacks for carry- 
ing canned goods. 

Before placing the load on the animal’s 
back, arrange it so that the weights on the 
two sides will be nearly the same. When 
this is impracticable, the heavier side should 
be slung the higher on the back. In order 
to find out whether or not a pack is riding 
as it should, bear down vigorously on one 
side (after the load is all oa If it shows a 
tendency to teeter back and forth, this 
means that the balance is good. But if 
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it comes to rest immediately after you bear | 
down and doesn’t teeter at all, the balance 
is probably wrong and the pack should be 


altered. é 
The lash rope, with which the complete AR 


load is lashed to the animal, should be 

| AUTOMATIC 
POLELESS 
| TENT 
| 


Erected in four minutes. 


Automatic features 
allow for shrinking and 
taking up slack canvas. 


Frame is rustproof and 
non-collapsible. 








Canvas is moss 
waterproof and pa ers 8:42 oz. 30 in. U. S. Army 
duck. Size 9% x9, 6 ft. eave, 7’ 3’ center. 





thirty-five or forty feet long. Attached to 
one end is a cinch, for purchase under the 
animal’s belly. This is the rope with which 
you throw a hitch. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of hitches, the most famous of 
these being the ‘diamond.’ Through 
courtesy of the Forest Service, diagrams are 
herewith produced showing the operation of 
a hitch known as the “half diamond” or 
“ranger.” This is easier to throw than the 
diamond and it’s very secure. 

By way of explanation: The cinch is 
thrown over the center of the pack from 
the near side. The packer reaches under 
the animal with his left hand, seizes the 
hook, pulls the cinch into position and 
catches the rope in the hook. The loop A 
is then tucked under and another loop is 
made by pulling out the portion of the 
rope at C. The cinch is now tightened by 
pulling on the rope at D. 

The packer goes to the off side, leads the 
rope B to the rear corner of the pack and 
thence forward beneath the load. Stand- 
ing at the animal’s head he tightens it, 
pulling in line with the animal’s backbone, 
and bracing knee or foot against the pack 
to get a purchase. Still keeping a strain on 


Outdoor Days are Coming 


Make plans now for your vacation and be sure to 
include the Omar Automatic Poleless Tent. Its new 
features eliminate tent troubles. 


If your dealer does not sell it 
write for complete information 


MICHIGAN TENT AND 
AWNING CO. 


1932 CANFIELD AVI DETROIT.MICH 


MATTHEWS 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 











the rope with his left hand, with his right 
he reaches under the horse’s neck, seizes 
the loop C and takes up the slack. 


bers ag: this is done, he tightens from this 
side in the same manner. Then, still 
keeping a strain on the rope, he leads it to 
the rear corner on the near side, tightens 
there, keeps a strain at E with left hand, 
seizes F with right hand, tightens again, 


Get an Electric Plant 
made for RESORTS and CAMPS 


How do you and your guests spend the evenings—in your summer resort 
orcamp? Do you read and play cards under bright, cheerful electric lights? 
Or do dim, flickering oil lamps drive you in boredom to bed? 

Electric gt is the greatest improvement your camp can have. But 
be sure yo an electric plant made especially for camp needs—with 
both PORTABILITY and POWER. 

That's the Matthews Model ‘‘KO’’—the lowest priced quality plant 
made. It has one small 32-volt starting battery only. Easy to lay up 
for winter. Capacity 50 twenty-watt lamps or their equivalent in water 
pump and electric appliances. 

It operates in two ways, as desired—-(1)—Automatically from generator 











when lights are turned on. (2) From battery without starting generator, 
for emergency — lights. No extra wiring or double voltage lamps. 
Simply turn a knife switch to change from generator to battery service. 

Other Matthews electric plants—400 watt to 30 KW. Every one rugged 
and dependable. Write for information. 


MATTHEWS ENGINEERING CO. 
613 KING STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
“Makers of the Original Automatic” 


leads the rope down to corner 4, thence | 
under the pack and makes fast to the center 
ropes just above the cinch hook. 
Until some practice is obtained, the packer 
should first set the hitch and tighten it 


MODEL “KO"--1000 Watt 
$395 


Complete with Battery 
¥.0.B. Sandusky 
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Enjoy Your Nights When —— Out 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


No cots, no trailers necessary. Just open your grip and unroll your air bed which 

is inflated in a jiffy and be assured of a comfortable night's rest. Made of pure rubber 

with detachable khaki cover, and come in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 

25x75"—$21.00 30x75"—$24.00 36x75"—$31.00 
42x75"—$38.00 48x75"—$41.00 


All Prices parcel post prepaid to youraddress. Dealers and agents wanted everywhere. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


130 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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afterward, always pulling toward head or 
tail on a line parallel with the animal's 
backbone. 

The heaviest part of a load should be 
fairly well down the sides of an animal. This 
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A new light will 
dawn on your 
shaving problem 
when you strop 


a NEW blade 


Most men think that a new blade 
right out of the wrapper will give 
the finest safety razor shave 
possible. It doesn't. 

To give the best results, a safety razor 
blade, like the blade of an old-fashioned 
razor needs stropping before you first use 
it—and regularly thereafter. 


Here's what Mr. Megrund says: 


“When I used the Twinplex stropped blade 
you sent me, I at once noticed it had a 
keener edge than any new blade I had used 
and decided to get a Twinplex although I 
was skeptical as to whether I, myself, 
could put such an edge on a blade. But 
now that I have tried it and find that I can 
strop my own blades and 
really improve a new 
one, I'll say I would not 
sell it for any price if I 
could not get another, as 
itis the best aid tosmooth 
shaving I ever had.” 


(Signed) Ss 
H. C. a Shelly, Minn. 
Why not send for a blade as Mr. 
Megrund did and see for yourself? 


Stropped NEW Blade Free 


Name your razor and we'll send you, free, 
a NEW blade stropped on a Twinplex. 
We would like to show you what real 
shaving is. 

All dealers are authorized to sell you a 
Twinplex on 30 days trial. If after four 
weeks of marvelous shaving you are willing 
to forego the comfort and economy you 
have enjoyed, give up your Twinplex and 
get back your money. If you can't find the 
model you want, write us. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1615 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York Montreal London Chicago 
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gives him better control when making 
quick moves or jumping over logs. Have 


| only reasonably light stuff on top of the 





saddle. 

A lash rope is likely to be damp in the 
morning whena hitchisthrown. It stretches 
upon drying out. After one has traveled a 
mile or two from camp, the pack should be 
examined and the hitch tightened if needed. 


A PACK will slip more easily on a down 
than on an up grade. It may have to be 
adjusted before starting down. Have the 
animal facing down hill when you do so. 
In view of the fact that a pack animal 
has no one on his back to urge him on, he 
falls to the occasional temptation of loafing 








or grazing along the trail. Men on their 
riding horses employ various methods of 


| making the loafers attend to business. They 





don’t throw rocks very often, for a rock 
might injure a valuable animal. Pea 
shooters and sling shots are used more or 
less. 

Two hundred and fifty pounds is con- 
sidered a standard load for an animal; but 








| two hundred, ordinarily, is enough. With 


this weight in average country you can 
cover about twenty-five miles a day, al- 
though in mountain country twenty miles a 
day is a long distance. On a trip lasting for 
a month or more with no chance to food up, 
there should be one pack animal to each 


| member of a party. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


HOME EQUIPMENT ON TOUR ? 


CAMPER ON TouR EDITOR: 

{ have an automobile and should like to become 
a motor camper. The question of equipment, 
however, stumps me. In reading the accounts of 
trips taken by motor tourists they always talk 
about buying special equipment. They must have 
dishes that nest, special knives and forks, certain 
types of food containers, and other things, which 
seem to me more or less foolish. 

I don't intend to go into this thing on an exten- 


| sive basis, and probably will make only one or two 


trips this summer. I doubt if I will care much 
about motor camping anyway, and my specific 
reason for writing is to find out whether you do not 


| think it will be all right to take along such cooking 


utensils and tableware as we have at home, rather 
than spend a lot of money for special equipment. 

Years ago I used to do some regular camping, 
that is before the advent of the auto camping era. 


There is an old tent out in the barn which I think 


would serve very well, provided I got jointed poles 
which could be carried in the car. 
i shoula very much appreciate your opinion on 
this proposition. 
OLIVER ALLABACK, 


Ans.—It would be folly to say that you could 
not go camping with such equipment as you de 
scribe, but if you do decide to take a trip with no 
special equipment perhaps you will find that the 
folly lies all on your side. 

It is entirely possible to camp with nondescript 
articles if you so choose, but you are apt to be so 
disgusted with motor camping that you will con- 
demn it as a useless occupation instead of the rea] 
fun it should be. 

All these nesting utensils, special food containers 
and things you enumerate are not nonsense at all, 
When you get out on the road in a car and have to 
make your living off the land, as it were, you wil] 
find that one of the greatest blessings you possess 
is a compact outfit. 

Take that old tent, for instance, It might serve 
your purpose very well, but on the other hand, it is 
bound to be clumsy and difficult to erect. If it 
has lain in the barn for any considerable time 
without use, the chances are it may leak like a sieve, 

Then there is the question of cooking equipment, 
Of course, you can cook as well with the utensils 
you use in the house as you can with any special 
auto camping kitchen ware, but the things you 
use at home are bound to be bulky and clumsy on 
an auto camping trip where every item of equip- 
ment should be cut down to fit as small a space 
as possible. The frying pan handle, not being 
collapsible, will be in the way. Your food con- 
tainers are apt to break. Pots and pans, being 
just any size, will not nest and will accordingly 
take up a lot of valuable room. 

You say in your letter that this motor camping 
business is merely a passing fancy with you; that 
you don’t intend to go into it on an extensive scale, 
Let us warn you to beware of a certain microbe 
which is very prevalent on the open trail. The 
name of this germ is the Auto Camping Bug. 
Once it gets into your system you will find it 
difficult to eradicate. But there is no_ special 
reason for wanting to get rid of it. Unlike harmful 
bacteria, it is a pleasant little bug and will benefit 
you immensely. In other words, you say you 
have not tried motor camping, but you are sure 
that you are not going to like it. At least that is 
the sentiment expressed in your letter. How do 
you know you're not going to like it? 

By all means start out with the proper equipment 
and go with the intention of getting all the fun 
out of the thing that is possible. If you buy good 
things in the first place you will not have to repeat 
next year, and as sure as you do everything possible 
to make your first trip interesting, you are going 
to become an enthusiastic motor camper and will 
want to repeat next year. 

CAMPING EpiTor. 


WATERPROOFING CANVAS 


CAMPER ON Tour EDITOR: 

Can you give me a formula for waterproofing 
canvas? I have a tent which has stood a lot of 
knocking around and it now leaks a bit. The old 
waterproofing solution has worn off and I should 
like to treat it again. I do not feel justified in 
spending a lot of money for one of the preparations 
onthe market, though I know in the long run sucha 
preparation would be better. If you could tell 
me something to use for waterproofing this tent 
so 1 can get one more season's wear out of it, I shall 
appreciate it. Undoubtedly 1 will want to throw 
the tent away next year and buy a new one. 


A. G. Linpsay. 


Ans.—You are right about the standard prepara- 
tions, which one finds on the market, being better 
than most of the formulae that you can concoct 
yourself. However if you want to fix your tent 
up temporarily perhaps the following formula will 
be of service to you: 


White paraffin 2% pounds 


Yellow beeswax ¥ pound 
Gasoline 1 gallon 
Kerosene 2-3 gallon 


Mix the kerosene and gasoline together in a con- 
tainer. Be sure you do this out doors and well 
away from any fire. Melt the paraffin and beeswax 
together, stirring constantly, then take the mixture 
out doors and pour it slowly into the gasoline and 
kerosene, stirring the whole thing carefully. Apply 
with a fairly stiff paint brush. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


LIGHTNING, TENTS AND TREES 


CAMPER ON TouR EDITOR: 

I should like to know if there is any danger from 
lightning in the use of tents which are equipped 
with steel tent poles. 

I have heard that certain trees are immune from 
lightning and that if one takes refuge under them 
in a storm there is practically no chance of his 
being struck. Can you affirm or deny this? 

Joseru C. HourRet. 


Ans.—Unfortunately we have no accurate data 
on the relation of lightning to steel tent poles. We 
do not know of any cases where tents so equipped 
have been struck by lightning. On the other hand, 
there is no definite information to show that they 
have not. It is probably something that cannot 
be answered definitely, but every indication would 
seem to point to the fact that there is as little likeli- 
hood of lightning striking a tent equipped with 
steel poles as one supported by wooden poles. 
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A Real Vacation 


How much better the open road, 
rivers and lakes, than the crowded summer hotel. 
Spend your vacation under canvas and build up 
health and strength for the winter. 


trees, rocks, 


With our TENTS 


and 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Your wife and family will enjoy it as much as you. 
Our Tent Catalog is a complete camper’s guide with 
a special article on motor camping. 
It’s Free. Ask for Catalog No. 608. 


TENT S—AWNINGS—FLAGS 
Established 1840 


Geo-B-Canrenter & Co. 


Tentmakers for 87 Years 
440 North Wells Street Chicago, IIl. 


Comfortable 
Camping 


Guaranteed by Metropolitan 





BROWNIE AIR 
CAMP PAD 





A restful, one-piece bed of pure Para rubber reach- 
ing from shoulders to below knees. May 
used on ground or in sleeping bag. Rolls small. 
Easy to carry as a blanket. Four sizes, 4 to 7 
Ibs. Inflates quickly by breath. Best quamty. 
time-proven materials, Write for CATALOG. 


METROPOLITAN 


Camp Goods Folks 
Dept. E-19, 


LUCIFER ELECTRIC 
FLASHLIGHT 


Be Sure to Include in Your Camping Kit! 
First Cost Is Last 


Convenient pocket size 
Generates own power— 
no batteries or accu- 
mulator. 


Slight hand pressure 
oo brilliant light. 
ndispensable to camp- 
ers. Send $5.00— 
Money Order or Check. 








JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 
15 Moore Street 


New York 








: ol N. 
OVERALL 

WEEDLESS +4 

a ASK IPLAIN —_ 

27 Your DEALER—SEND FOR ene 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
ev fey oe PRESCOTT. Wis. 















Anything that is said here, of course, is a matter 
of conjecture. It would seem that steel poles might 
even act as lightning rods, thus conveying the 
shock of free electricity directly into the earth. 

The chance of being struck by a bolt of lightning 
is very remote, anyway. When one stops to think 
of the chances he takes in his every day occupation, 
the comparison should be quite comforting. 
Certainly an overwhelming majority of people are 
killed each year by automobiles and other accidents 
as compared to those whom lightning strikes. 

Regarding the question of certain trees being 
immune to lightning, it is a proven fact that such a 
statement is plain ‘“‘applesauce."" There is an old 
verse which says: 

Beware the oak 

It draws the stroke, 
Avoid the ash 

It courts the flash, 
Creep.under the thorn 
*Twill save from harm, 

The only semblance of truth that this proverb 
has, perhaps, is that low growing shrubbery, such 
as thorn bushes, have no outstanding marks which 
serve as the target of a bolt of lightning. It is far 
better in a thunder storm to seek an open place 
close to the ground and take a wetting rather than 
stand under trees. 

The largest trees in a forest, those which shoot 
their tall spires out above their fellows, are apt 
to be the marks selected by lightning. The 
reason is simple. They offer the easiest way to the 
ground for free electricity. The chances of being 
struck by lightning in a forest where the trees are 
all of even height are perhaps more remote than 
in the woods where some trees are tall and others 
short. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


ROADSIDE STAND 


CAMPER ON Tour Epitor: 

What is your opinion on the advisability of 
starting a roadside stand for the sale of strictly 
home made goods such as pies, cakes, pastry, etc.? 

We have done some touring through the southern 
states and found the goods sold at stands very 
unsatisfactory. As a general thing they were far 


| from home made and the prices were certainly high 


Athol, Mass. | 





enough. We would want to sell the real thing and 
give people a fair deal. 

Ve also have a good sized tract of ground which 
we want to convert into a public camping ground. 
There will be water, shower baths and other 
conveniences. Do you think we should make a 
charge for such privile ges inasmuch as we are run- 
ning the stand, and if so what would be a fair daily 
rate? 

FRANK E, Coutter. 


Ans.—Your idea of having a roadside stand 
for selling fresh vegetables, home made ice cream, 
pies and cakes, etc., is a very good one. We quite 
agree with you that most of these stands, adver- 
tising goods which are claimed to be home made, 
fall a long ways short of the mark. 

There is no question but. what a person could 
make a substantial profit in distributing home 
made goods if they were strictly home made. As 
a matter of fact, once people knew about it, they 
would probably keep returning regularly. There 
is a danger, however, in overdoing the thing. In 
making products at home you must consider that 
a lot of individual labor and special materials must 
enter into these products. Unless you figure very 
closely and get some sort of standardization, you 
are not going to make any money at it. It’s a 
big idea, taken all in all, but something that will 
bear a lot of careful figuring from a business stand- 
point before attempting it. 

Regarding the charges for the use of motor camps, 
which offer inducements and conveniences to tran- 
sient autoists, it is certainly fair to make a charge. 
That charge, however, should be reasonable if you 
expect people to recommend your camp. The 
average charge for such camping privileges is from 
fifty cents to one dollar, and in the long run you 
will make money at this price. 

CAMPING EpITor. 


LADIES TRAVELING ALONE 


CAMPER ON TourR EDITOR: 

Three other young ladies and myself plan to 

make a trip out west this summer “A we are asking 
you to give us some information. I always enjoy 
the articles in FIELD AND STREAM. 

We will leave about July first and plan to tour 
six weeks in a new car. We want to camp, and 
have some of the equipment which we have used 
in touring Wisconsin. Can you give us some 
suggestions’ as to precautions for ladies to take 
while traveling alone? There will be no men in 
the party. 

LouIse GErITyY. 


Ans.—There is really little danger in women 
traveling alone on the roads so long as ordinary 
precautions are observed. Perhaps 
plan would be to stop at public camp sites, which 
are well policed and protected. These camps are 
located at convenient intervals on all the main 
highways. There is not as much danger in auto 
touring through the country nowadays as there is 
in the city. 

If you wish to camp on private land, generally 
inquiry from land owners will bring you the desired 
permission, and by using good judgment in selecting 
a location there is no reason why you should have 
any difficulty. 

CamPINnG Eprtor. 
(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
way quicity double steed 
to follow through. Just the 
knife you need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing game or doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do. 


No. 49—Leather Bente, 4 4% inch blade, 
r Sheath 2.25 


with Leathe: 
0. 50 — Stag Handle, 434 inch blade, 
Nee Leather Sheath = $3.00 : 
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You Like to Use 
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Carried in pocket 
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Outing Equip- 
ment. 


Just snap back 

the disappearing 
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securely fastened. The 
edge is razor-keen and 
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The most dangerous of all 
game is man: the most ex- 
citing of all hunting is 
man-hunting! 

If you enjoy detective and adventure 
stories written by men who not only 
can write wonderfully well but who 
also know their stuff, you will enjoy 
every issue of this magazine. The 


finest magazine of its kind published 
anywhere in the world is— 


Bu StasK 


Get a copy of the August num- 
ber, now on sale, and read the 
following: 


THE ABSENT MINDED 
CANNIBAL: 
A detective-mystery story of the 
very finest kind. 


LIVE MEN’S GOLD: 


Another great detective story, but 
of an entirely differently order. 


SINISTER ORCHIDS: 
A mystery-adventure story of the 
South Seas; as gripping a story, 
and as absorbingly interesting, as 
you have ever read. 


UNLISTED CARGO: 


Mystery and gun fighting on the 
high seas. 


EMERALDS OF SHADE: 


A rum runner gets off his beaten 
track and into a real mystery. 


And two other stories of the kind that 
keep you gripped from first word to 
last. 


Get this issue on your way home to- 
day and spend the most enjoyable 
evening any book or magazine has 
given you for the past ten years. 
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THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 65) 


| with the possibility of being considered just 
| an ordinary ass; I must establish proof 


beyond question of a supreme idiocy in the 
matter of woodcraft. That is my way 
in many things. I know, for I have done 
it often. Ishall keep on doing it, I suppose, 
until the moment when I am permitted to 
say ‘“‘I die innocent.” 

“They only think they have found some- 
thing,’”’ I said to Del now. “It’s probably 
the long slough we found a while ago, 
They'll be up here quick enough,” and I 
fired yet two more shots, to rub it in. 

But now two more shots came also from 
Eddie, and again two more. By this time 
we had pushed several hundred yards far- 
ther into the opening, and there was no 
doubt but that it was a genuine river. I 
was growing every moment more elated 
with our triumph over the others and in 
thinking how we would ride them down 
when they finally had to abandon their 
lead and follow ours, when all at once Del, 
who had been looking over the side of the 
canoe, grew grave and stopped paddling. 

“There seems to be a little current here,” 
he said, pointing down to the grass which 
showed plainly now in the clear water. 
“Yes—there—is—a current,”’ he went on 
very slowly, his voice becoming more dismal 
at every word, “but it’s going the wrong 
way!” 

I looked down intently. Sure enough, 
the grass on the bottom pointed back 


| toward the lake. 


“Then it isn’t the Shelburne, after all,” 
I said, ‘‘but another river we’ve discovered.” 

Del looked at me pathetically. 

“Tt’s the Shelburne, all right,’” he nodded, 
and there was deep suffering in his tones. 
“Oh, yes, it’s the Shelburne—only it 
happens to be the upper end, the place 
where we came in. That rock is where you 


| stopped to make a few casts.” 


No canoe ever got out of the upper 
Shelburne River quicker than ours. Those 


| first old voyagers of that waste region 


never made better time down Irving Lake. 
Only, now and then, I fired some more 
shots, to announce our coming and to 
prepare for the lie we meant to establish 
that we only had been replying to their 
shots all along and not announcing any- 
thing new and important of our own. 

But it was no use. We had guilt written 
on our features, and we never had been 
taught to lie convincingly. In fact, it was 
wasted effort from the start. The other 
canoe had been near enough when we 


| entered the trap to see us go in, and even 


then had located the true opening, which 
was no great distance away. 


HEY jeered us tosilence, and they rode 
us down. They carefully drew our at- 
tention to the old log dam in proof that 
this was the real outlet; they pointed to 
the rapid outpouring current—for it was a 
swift boiling stream here—and asked us if 
we could tell which way it was flowing. 
For a time our disgrace was both active 
and complete. 
Then came a diversion. Real rain—the 


| usual night downpour—set in, and there 


was a scramble to get the tents up and our 
goods under cover. 

Yet the abuse had told on me. One of 
my eyes—the last to yield to the whisky 
treatment—began to throb a good deal, 


| and I dragged off my wet clothes, got on a 
| dry garment (the only thing I had left by 


this time that was dry) and worked my way 
laboriously, section by section, into my 
sleeping bag, after which Eddie was sorry 


| for me—as I knew he would be—and 
| brought me a cup of tea and some toast and 


put a nice piece of chocolate into my mouth 
and sang me a song. 
It had been a pretty strenuous day, and I 


had been bruised and cold and wet and 
scratched and humiliated. But the tea and 
toast put me in a forgiving spirit, and the 
chocolate was good, and Eddie can sing. 
I was dry too, and reasonably warm. And 
the rain hissing into the camp fire at the 
door had a soothing sound. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Now take the advice that I do not need— 
That I do not heed alway: 

For there’s many a fool can make a rule 
Which only the wise obey. 


S usual, the clouds had emptied them- 
selves by morning. The sky was 
still dull and threatening, and from the 
tent door the water of the lake was gray. 
But the mist had gone, and the islands came 
out green and beautiful. The conditions 
made it possible to get some clothing de- 
cently smoked and scorched, which is the 
nearest approach to dryness one is ever 
likely to achieve in the woods in a rainy 
season. 

I may say here that the time will come— 
and all too soon, in a period of rain—when 
you will reach your last dry suit of under- 
wear—and get it wet. Then have a care. 
Be content to stay in a safe, dry spot, if 
you can find one—you will have to go to 
bed, of course, to do it—until something is 
dry—that is, pretty dry. To change from 
one wet suit to another only a little less so 
is conducive neither to comfort nor to a 
peaceful old age. Above all, do not put on 
your night garment, or garments, for under- 
wear, for they will get wet too; then your 
condition will be desperate. 

I submit the above as good advice. I 
know it is good advice, for I did not follow 
it. I have never followed good advice; 
I have only given it. At the end of several 
nights of rain and moist days, I had nothing 
really dry but my nightshirt and one slipper, 
and I think Eddie’s condition was not so 
far removed. What we did was to pick out 
the least damp of our things and smoke and 
scorch them on a pole over the camp fire 
until they had a sort of a half-done look, 
like bread toasted over a gas jet; then 
suddenly we would seize them and put them 
on hot and go around steaming and smelling 
of leaf pooh and burnt dry goods—these 
odors blended with the fragrance of cam- 
phor, tar and pennyroyal, with which we 
were presently saturated in every pore. 
For though it was said to be too late for 
black flies and too early for mosquitos, the 
rear guard of the one and the advance 
guard of the other combined to furnish us 
with a good deal of special occupation. 

The most devoted follower of the Prophet 
never anointed himself oftener than we did, 
and of course this continuous oily applica- 
tion made it impossible to wash very 
perfectly; besides, it seemed a waste to 
wash off the precious protection when to 
do so meant only another immediate and 
more thorough treatment. 

I will dwell for a moment on this matter 
of washing. Fishing and camping, though 
fairly clean recreations, will be found not 
altogether free from soiling and grimy 
tendencies; and when one does not or can 
not thoroughly remove the evidences several 
times a day, they begin to tell on his general 
appearance. Gradually our hands lost 
everything original except their shape. 
Then I found that to shave took off a good 
deal of valuable ointment each time, and I 
approved of Eddie’s ideas in this direction 
to the extent of following his example. 

I believe, though, that I washed myself 
longer than he did—that is, at stated in- 
tervals. Of course we never gave up the 
habit altogether. It would break out 
sporadically and at unexpected moments, 
but I do not recall that these lapses ever 
became dangerous or offensive. My recol- 
lection is that Eddie gave up washing as a 
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resort 


' mania that morning at the foot of Irving | 


| ful for that caution. 


| they prefer wet clothes. 
| was a wild country, 


Lake and that I held out until the next 
sunrise. Or it may have been only until 
that evening—it does not matter. 

Washing is a good deal a question of 
pride, anyway, and pride did not count any 
more. Even self-respect had lost its charm. 

In the matter of clothing, however, I 
wish to record that I never did put on my 
night-dress for an undergarment. I was 
tempted to do so daily, but down within 
me a still small voice urged the rashness 
of such a deed, and each night | I was thank- 
If one’s things are 
well smoked and scorched and scalded and 
put on hot in the morning, he can forget 
presently that they are not also dry, and 
there is a chance that they may become so 
before night; but to face the prospect of 


getting into a wet garment to sleep, that | 


would have a tendency to destroy the rare 
charm and flavor of camp life. 


In time I clung to my dry nightshirt as | 


to a life-belt. 
as a jewel, buried it deep in the bottom of 
my bag, and I locked the bag. Not that 


I wrapped it up mornings | 


Eddie did not have one of his own—it may | 


be that he had a variety of such things— 
and as for the guides, I have a notion that 
But though this 
where it was unlikely 
that we should meet any living soul, there 
was always the possibility of a stray pros- 
pector or a hunter, and a dry garment in a 
wet time is a temptation which should not 


| be put in any man’s way. 


Neither that nor the liquor supply. 
When we left our camp—as we did, often— 
our guns, our tackle, even our purses and 


| watches, were likely to be scattered about 


| to spare—in a very few minutes. 


arched roof without cen- | 


in plain view; but we never failed to hide 
the whisky. Whisky is fair loot, and the 
woodsman who would scorn to steal even a 
dry shirt would carry off whisky and revel 
in his shame. 


"THERE were quantities of trout in the 
lower Shelburne, and in a pool just below 


the camp next morning Eddie and I took a | 
dozen or more—enough for breakfast and | 


They 


were lively fish—rather light in color but | 


beautifully marked and small enough to be 
sweet and tender, that is, not much over 
a half-pound weight. In fact, by this time 
we were beginning to have a weakness for 
the smaller fish. 

The pound-and-upward trout, the most 
plentiful size thus far, were likely to be 
rather dry and none too tender. When we 


needed a food supply, the undersized fish | 
were more welcome, and when, as happened | 


only too rarely, we took one of thé old- 
fashioned New England ‘‘speckled beauty” 
dimensions—that is to say, a trout of from 
seven to nine inches long and of a few 
ounces weight—it was welcomed with 
real joy. 

Big fish are a satisfaction at the end of a 
line and in the landing net, but when one 
really enters upon a trout diet—when at 
last it becomes necessary to serve them in 
six or seven different ways to make them 
go down—the demand for the smallest fish 
obtainable is pretty certain to develop, 
while the big ones are promptly returned 
with good wishes and Godspeed to their 





| native element. 


For, of course, no true sportsman ever 
keeps any trout he cannot use. Only the 
“‘fish-hog”’ does that. A trout caught ona 
fly is seldom injured, and if returned 
immediately to the water will dart away, 


all the happier, it may be, for his recent | 


tug-of-war. 


and gills (a fact I have demonstrated by 


| hooking the same fish twice, both marks | 


plainly showing on him when taken), and 
the new kind of exercise and experience he 
gets at the end of the line and his momen- 


He suffers little or no pain | 
in the tough cartilages about his mouth | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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tary association with human beings con- 
stitute for him a valuable asset, perhaps to 
be retailed in the form of reminiscence 
throughout old age. 

But to fling him into a canoe, to gasp and 
die and be thrown away, that is a different 
matter. That is a crime worse than stealing 
a man’s lunch or his last dry undershirt, or 
even his whisky. 

In the first place, kill your trout the 
moment you take him out of the water— 
that is, if you mean to eat him. If he is 
too big, or if you already have enough, put 
him back with all expedition and let him 
swim away. Even if he does warn the other 
trout and spoil the fishing in that pool, 
there are more pools, and then it is likely 
you have fished enough in that one, anyway. 

Come back next year and have another 
He will be bigger and 
know better what to do then. Perhaps it 
will be his turn to win. 

In the matter of killing a fish there are 
several ways to do it. Some might prefer 
to set him up on the bankand shoot at him. 


| Another way would be to brain him with 


an ax. The guides have a way of breaking 
a trout’s neck by a skilful movement which 
I never could duplicate. My own method is 
to sever the vertebrae just back of the ears 
—gills, I mean—with the point of a sharp 
knife. It is quick and effective. 

I don’t know why I am running on with 
digression and advice this way. Perhaps be- 
cause about this period I had had enough 
experience to feel capable of giving advice. 
A little experience breeds a lot of advice. I 


knew a man once—* 


| and beautiful exhibition. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Oh, never a voice to answer here, 
And never a face to see— 
Mid chill and damp we build our camp 
Under the hemlock tree. 


[% spite of the rains the waters of the 
Shelburne were too low at this point to 
descend in the canoes. The pools were 
pretty small affairs and the rapids long, 
shallow and very ragged. It is good sport to 
run rapids in a canoe when there is plenty 
of swift water and a fair percentage of danger. 
But these were dangerous only to the canoes, 
which in many places would not even float, 
loaded as we were. It became evident that 
the guides would have to wade and drag, 
with here and there a carry, to get the boats 
down to deeper water—provided always 
there was deeper water, which we did not 
doubt. 

Eddie and I set out ahead and, having 
had our morning's fishing, kept pretty well 
to the bank where the walking was fairly 
good. We felt pleasant and comfortable 
and paid not much attention to the stream, 
except where a tempting pool invited a cast 
or two, usually with prompt returns, though 
we kept only a few, smaller fish. 

We found the banks more attractive. 
Men had seldom disturbed the life there, and 
birds sang an arm's length away, or regarded 
us quietly, without distrust. Here and there 
a hermit thrush—the sweetest and shyest 
of birds—himself unseen, charmed us with 
his mellow syllables. Somehow, in the far, 
unfretted removal of it all, we felt at peace 
with every living thing; and when a part- 
ridge suddenly dropped down on a limb not 
three yards away, neither of us offered to 
shoot, though we had our rifles and Eddie 
his B. M. license to kill and skin and hence 
to eat, and though fish were at a discount 
and game not overplentiful. 

And then we were rewarded by a curious 
For the partridge 
was a mother bird, and just at our feet there 
was a peeping and a scampering of little 


*The publisher wished me to go on with the story 


The man referred to above got his 


at this point. 
He got enough in half 


experience in Wall Street. 


| a day to keep him in advice for forty-seven years. 


brown balls that disappeared like magic 
among the leaves—her fussy, furry brood, 

I don’t think she mistrusted our intent— 
at least, not much. But she wanted to make 
sure. She was not fully satisfied to have us 
remain just there, with her babies hiding not 
two yardsaway. She dropped on the ground 
herself, directly in front of us—so close that 
one might almost touch her—and, letting 
one of her wings fall loosely, looked back at 
us over her shoulder as if to say, ‘‘You see, 
it is broken. If you wish, you can catch 
me, easily.” 

So we let her fool us—at least, we let her 
believe we were deceived—and made as if 
to stoop for her, and followed each time 
when she ran a few steps farther ahead, until 
little by little she had led us away from her 
family. Then when she was sure that we 
really did not want her or her chickens but 

cared only to be amused, she ran quickly a 
little way farther and disappeared, and 
we saw her no more. Within a minute or 
two from that time she was probably back 
with her little folks, and they were debating 
as to.whether we were bird or beast and 
why we carried that curious combination of 
smells. 

It was such incidents as this that led us 
on. The morning was gone presently, and 
we had no means of knowing how far we had 
come. It seemed to us but a short way. We 
forgot the windings of the stream, some of 
which we had eluded by cut-offs, and how 
many hard places there would be for Del 
and Charlie to get over with the canoes. As 
a matter of fact, we rather expected them to 
overtake us at any time, and as the pools 
became deeper and longer and the rapids 
somewhat more navigable we feared to leave 
the stream on the chance of being passed. 

It was about one o'clock when we reached 
a really beautiful stretch of water, wide and 
deep and navigable for an indefinite dis- 
tance. Here we stopped to get fish for 
luncheon and to wait for the boats, which we 
anticipated at any moment. 

It was a wonderful place to fish. One 
could wade out and get long casts up and 
down, and the trout rose to almost any fly. 
Eddie caught a white perch at last and I two 
yellow ones, not very plentiful in these 
waters and most desirable from the food 
point of view. The place seemed really 
inexhaustible. I think there were few trout 
larger than fourteen inches in length, but of 
these there were a great many and a good 
supply of the “speckled beauty”’ size. 

When we had enough of these for any 
possible luncheon demand and were fairly 
weary of casting and reeling in, we suddenly 
realized that we were hungry; also that it 
was well into the afternoon and that there 
were no canoes in sight. Furthermore, in 
the enthusiasm of the sport we had both of 
us more than once stepped beyond the 
gunwales of our waders and had our boots 
full of water, besides being otherwise wet. 
Once, in fact, I had slipped off a log on all 
fours, in a rather deep place. 


ie began to be necessary that we should 
have a camp and be fed. Still we waited 
hopefully, expecting every moment to see 
the canoes push around the bend. 

Eventually we were seized with mis- 
givings. Could the guides have met with 
shipwreck in some desperate place and 
disabled one or both of the canoes, perhaps 
losing our stores? The thought was depress- 
ing. Was it possible that they had really 
passed us during some period when we had 
left the water and were now far ahead? 
We could not believe it. Could it be that 
the river had divided at some unseen point 
and that we had followed one fork and they 
another? It did not seem probable. 

Perhaps, after all, we had come farther 
than we believed, and they had been de- 
layed by the difficulties of navigation. 

But when another hour passed and they 
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did not appear or answer to our calls, the 
reason for their delay did not matter. We 
were wet, cold and hungry. Food and fire 
were the necessary articles. We had not a 
scrap of food except our uncooked fish, and 
it would be no easy matter, without ax or 
hatchet, to get a fire started in those rain- 
soaked woods. Also, we had no salt, but 
that was secondary. 

Eddie said he would try to build a fire if 
I would clean some fish, but this proved 
pretty lonesome work for both of us. We 
decided to both build a fire and then both 
clean the fish. We dug down under the 
leaves for dry twigs, but they were not 
plentiful. Then we split open some dead 
spruce branches and got a few resinous 
slivers from the heart of them—a g 
many, in fact—and we patiently gathered 
bits of reasonably dry bark and branches 
from under the sheltered side of logs and 
rocks and leaning trees. 


W E meant to construct our fire very care- 
fully, and we did. We scooped a little 
hollow in the ground for draught and laid 
in some of the drier pieces of bark, upon 
which to pile our spruce slivers. Upon these 
in turn we laid very carefully what seemed 
to be our driest selections of twigs, increas- 
ing the size with each layer, until we laid 
on limbs of goodly bulk and had a very 
respectable looking heap of fuel, ready for 
lighting on the windward side. 

Our mistake was that we did not light it 
sooner. The weight of our larger fuel had 
pressed hard upon our little heap of spruce 
slivers and flattened it, when it should have 
remained loose and quickly inflammable, 
with the larger fuel lying handy, to be 
added at the proper moment. As it was, 
the tiny blaze had a habit of going out just 
about the time when it ought to have been 
starting some bigger material. 

When we did get a sickly flame going up 
through the little damp mess of stuff, there 
was a good deal more smoke than fire, and 
we were able to keep the blaze alive only by 
energetic encouragement in the form of 
blowing. 

First Eddie would get down on his hands, 
with his chin against the ground, and blow 
until he was apoplectic and blind with 
smoke, and then I would take my turn. I 
never saw two full-grown men so anxious 
over a little measly fire in my life. We al- 
most forgot that we were perishing with cold 
and hunger ourselves in our anxiety to keep 
the spark of life in that fire. 

We saved the puny thing finally, and it 
waxed strong. Then we put in a good deal 
of time feeding and nursing our charge and 
making it warm and comfortable before we 
considered ourselves. And how did the un- 
grateful thing repay us? By filling our eyes 
with smoke and chasing us from side to 
side, pursuing us even behind trees to blind 
and torture us with its acrid, smarting 
vapors. 

In fact, the perversity of camp-fire smoke 
remains one of the unexplained mysteries. 
I have seen a fire properly built between two 
tents—with good draught and the whole 
wide sky to hold the smoke—suddenly send 
a column of suffocating vapor directly into 
the door of the tent, where there was no 
draught, no room, no demand at all for 
smoke. I have had it track me into the 
remotest corner of my sleeping bag and have 
found it waiting for me when I came up for 
a breath of air. I have had it come clear 
around the tent to strangle me when I had 
taken refuge on the back side. I have had 
it follow me through the bushes, up a tree, 
over a cliff— 

As I was saying, we got the fire going. 
After that the rest was easy. It was simply 
a matter of cleaning a few trout, sticking 
them on sticks and fighting the smoke fiend 
with one hand while we burnt and blackened 
the trout a little with the other and ate them, 
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white light. Double Lens 
and Darkening Door. 
Shines wherever you look. 
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Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
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boot, easy to 
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off, no hooks to 
catch. The ankle 
strap holds the 
bootinplace,and 
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ankle support. 

“The best all- 
around boot in 
the world.” 





Write for measure blank and full description. 
Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
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sans salt, sans fork, sans knife, sans every- 
thing. Not that they were not good. 

have never eaten any better raw, unsalted 
trout anywhere, not even at Delmonico’s. 

The matter of getting dry and warm was 
different. It is not the pleasantest thing in 
the world, even by a very respectable fire 
such as we had now achieved, to take off all 
of one’s things without the protection of a 
tent, especially when the woods are damp 
and trickly and there is a still small breath 
of chill wind blowing, and to have to hop 
and skip, on one foot and then on the other, 
to keep the circulation going while your 
things are on a limb in the smoke, getting 
scalded and fumigated and black-edged here 
and there where the flame has singed up high. 

It’s all in a day’s camping, of course, and 
altogether worth while; but when the shades 
of night are closing in and one is still doing 
a spectral dance about a dying fire, in a wet 
wood, on a stomach full of raw trout, then 
the camping day seems pretty long and there 
is pressing need of other diversion. 

It was well toward night when we decided 
that our clothes were scorched enough for 
comfortable wear, and a late hour it was, for 
June days in the north woods are long. We 
had at no time lost sight of the river, and we 
began to realize the positive necessity of 
locating our guides and canoes. We had 
given up trying to understand the delay. 
We decided to follow back up the river until 
we found them, or until we reached some 
other branch which they might have chosen. 

It was just as we were about to begin this 
discouraging undertaking that far up the 
bend we heard a call, and then another. We 
answered, both together, and in the reply we 
recognized the tones of Charles the Strong. 

Presently they came in sight—each drag- 
ging a canoe over the last riffle just above the 
A moment later we had hurried 
back to meet two of the weariest, wettest 
most bedraggled mortals that ever poled 
and dragged and carried canoe. All day 
they had been pulling and lifting—loading, 
unloading and carrying those canoes and 
bags and baskets over the Shelburne riffles, 
where not even the lightest craft could float. 


Hoe“ long had been the distance they did 
not know, but the miles had been sore, 
tedious miles, and they had eaten nothing 
more than a biscuit, expecting at every 
bend to find us waiting. 

It was proper that we should make camp 
now at the first inviting place. We offered 
to stop right there, where our fire was al- 
ready going, but it was decided that the 
ground was a poor selection, being rather 
low. We piled into the canoes and shot 
down the long hole while the light of evening 
was fading from the sky. 

Several hundred yards below, the water 
widened and the bank sloped higher. It 
seemed an attractive spot and we already 
knew the fishing in these waters. But asa 
final test Eddie made a cast as we rounded, 
tossing his flies into an inviting swirl just 
below a huge boulder. For some reason we 
had put on three flies; and when he finally 
got his mess of fish into the net, there were 
three trout—all good ones—one on each fly. 

We decided to camp there, for good luck, 
and to stay until we were fully repaired for 
travel. No camp was ever more warmly 
welcomed, or ever will be more fondly re- 
membered by us all. 

(To be continued) 
Copyright, 1908, 1921, by Harper and Bros. 





WHY I WENT DRY 
(Continued from page 35) 


dhudeen on a rock, sat down for a minute, 
without breathing, mopped my coconut, 
and flew a new dry Cahill from the top 
mast. At this hour he would be feeding 
below the basin. ‘ 
Quietly, oh, so quietly, I cast the Cahill. 


Once, then twice, and he was fast! The 
water below the hole was swift and full of 
boulders, the rod and tackle of the lightest, 
and I knew I was in for it. He dashed into 
his pot-hole first, but thought better of it 
and came over to look at my legs. Evi- 
dently disgusted, he burst downstream, 
with those legs after him—a long away 
after. He smashed across the river and 
back, and made the little 37%4-ounce bam- 
boo wheeze again. 

Then he thought he’d cover himself up 
and he bored under a rock. His tail stuck 
into the air at an angle of 45 degrees. He 
looked like a schooner sinking by the bow, 
or an ostrich with her intelligent brains in 
the sand. I tried to get the net under him, 
and in stooping several of the deceased 
trout dropped out of the creel into the river. 
While scrambling and spluttering for these, 
he came out and railroaded away; but we 
were now a hundred yards below his lair, 
and he was tapering to a close. 


: Goons I had him under the bank near a big 


milkweed plant, and getting the net under 
him I flopped him in the flowers. Not until 
I fell on him, milkweed and all, was I sure of 
him. He tipped the scales, as they say in 
the hay market, at 2% pounds. But if he 
lost weight in the same proportion as I did 
during the struggle, he was a good 3- 
pound trout when he grabbed that fiy. The 
— had avenged the Queen, and all was 
well, 

Do I like dry-fly fishing better than wet? 
Yes. Do I catch more trout? No. What is 
the reason, then, for the preference? The 
art of fly fishing has the charm of delicacy, 
and the art a the dry fly has a super- 
delicacy which goes a step farther than that 
of the wet. The very finickiness, so to 
speak, of the paraphernalia and the pre- 
paratory antics is appealing. It makes me 
feel more of an artist and ministers to my 
vanity. It enhances the mystery of a 
mysterious sport, the pursuit and capture 
of a hidden, elusive quarry. 

I used to look askance at the doping, the 
greasing, the air-drying and such finicky 
devices, but I have got over that. More- 
over, a dry fly, gaily and daintily floating 
along, sharpens the edge of expectancy and 
suspense. Something’s going to jump at it 
riding past that rock. Look out, ma honey! 

To the beginner I would say: learn to 
fish both wet and dry, and use either ac- 
cording to the problem you meet. In our 
turbulent trout waters there are many 
reaches that are perfect for the dry fly, 
but there are also many in which a dry 
fly is smothered and drowned in a jiffy. 
Besides, there are conditions of weather, 
depth and turbidity of water, etc., in which 
the wet fly is the more effective even on a 
smooth pool. Use it then by all means. 

To sum up: while I have “gone dry,” if 
I had to make a living catching trout with 
the fly (which heaven forfend!) and I had 
my choice of one wet or dry fly, I would 
say, “Gimme a plain wet Coachman, a net 
and basket of small mesh, and let ’er rip!” 





A NIGHT ATTACK 
(Continued from page 19) 


shriek, and away went another hundred 
feet of line. 

The channel bass now was in a frenzy. 
Every time I would pump him closer, he 
would snatch his loss back. The light, 
instead of an aid, seemed a hindrance. It 

ut new life and new courage into the fish. 

ut all struggles must end, and a half hour 
after the initial dash the channel bass suc- 
cumbed to Bill's gaff, forty-eight pounds of 
gleaming beauty. 

Thrice more the baited hook went out 
into those black waters, into the unknown, 
and each time it was picked up with 
avidity. Not with the customary day-time 
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Vacation and Camping 


Vacation joys are marred by mosquitoes, 
gnats, midges and other annoying insects 
which sting and bite, leaving the skin irri- 
tated and sore. While seldom dangerous, 
however, these pests are so annoying that 
mony ple forego the pleasure of camping 

d bashing tripe. 

——~ Pp b} tiseptic ZEMO Liq- 
uid will draw out the sting and irritation, 
leaving the skin clean, cool and comfortable. 

ZEMO is beneficial i in ¢ cases of sunburn, 
windburn, prickly heat, chafing, poison ivy 
and itching skin, also as cuts, bruises, sur- 








face burns. Apply ZEMO freely, youwillbe 
surprised how quickly your react to 
this invisibie, soothing catieaptle. 
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Take Everything © 


Everything you want 
to take can be carried 
in this new luggage 
Karrier. Adds 8% 
square feet of space to 
your car and will hold 
400 pounds, eliminates 


loading your running 

boards and crowding your foot space. 
proof canvas cover for Karrierwhenopen. Sze 
your nearest dealer or write for further partic- 
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ulars. 
‘ KARI-KEEN MFG. CO. 
Dept. F.S. Sioux City, lowa 
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nieliad 4 SMELL THAT 
STEAK — 
THE NUGGET CAMPSTOVE 
Is essential to any v 
strong, durable, compact, ineluding all the tecilt. 
ties of a kitchen range—stove, oven, oven-pan, 
brofling-grid, and skillet, housed in a neat canvas 
carrying — 12 Ibs. complete. . 
Costs Only —_ oo 
Seo your neorest: sr s dealer 


United ‘Steel & Wire Co. 
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cautiousness but with the dash of an express 
train picking mail off the hook. 

Thrice more was the long battle repeated. 
When the nearing breakers warned that the 
tide was rising and to tarry longer would be 
to find ourselves in the line of breakers, we 
had five supermen of the sea, the smallest 


In years crowded with many fishing ex- 
from the Gulf with its flashy 
denizens to the rocky reefs of Long Island 


as the most thrilling and novel. A royal 
warrior at any time, whether taken from 
boat or from beach, at sunup or sundown, 
the channel bass earns new laurels when 
compelled to match strength with the angler 
at night. The fact that you cannot see him, 
the water or your tip—that the only thing 
left you is the sense of touch—gives the 
sensation of fighting the unknown. A Don 
Quixote relives in a waste of roaring waters! 

Supplement it with the fact that you are 
in a boat atop shoals in the tempestuous 
Atlantic Ocean, not on a pond, not on a 
stream—shoals that have the blood of many 
ships and many lives on their heads, shoals 
that vie with the famous Frying Pan and 
Diamond Shoals for ship-smashing—atop 
them, mind you, in a little eighteen-foot dory. 
And when the wine of good cheer and good 
fellowship unloosens fish-locked memories, 
possibly there will be justification for say- 
ing: “‘But, boys, that isn’t one, two, three 
with an experience I had at Chincoteague—”’ 





VACATION DAYS AND THE 


ANGLER 
(Continued from page 21) 


that they are weighted enough to reach the 
depth where the fish are. Troll slowly, 
about 1% miles per hour being the maxi- 
mum speed. Just fast enough to make the 


At times a spinner is best used as an 
attracter, the baited hook trailing from 
six to twenty-four inches behind it. In 


Figure 5, a dead minnow serving just as 
well as a live one. When a fish hits, one 
should strike immediately. 

Night fishing in deep water lakes will 
usually fill the creel. The only disadvantage 
is that one is never sure just what time the 
bass are going to move into the shallow 
water. They will come, however, some 
time during the night—at times, right after 
dark; again, at midnight, and often just 
before dawn. 


6 Pen ees wooden plugs are probably 
the best of lures for this fishing. The 
retrieve of the lure should not be hurried; 
in fact, it is best to let it lie still on the 
surface for a time before starting, after 
which reel it in very slowly. If a fish 
strikes and is hooked, then one is in for a 
thrilling fight, as usually only large bass are 
taken at this time. 

It is indeed a wonderful experience to 
hook a 3- or 4-pound small-mouth in the 
inky black of night. They seem to do all 
their fighting on the surface. One is 
amazed at the splashing and pounding. 
The sound of the battle echoes and re- 
echoes around the lake, and one feels that 
the noise will awaken the entire lakeside. 

Tha darker the night the more fish one will 
hook. The only time that I have found it 
useless to wait for their coming was on windy 
nights. Somehow or other, I have never 
hooked into a good fish at such a time. 

Indeed the vacationist angler need not 
bemoan his fate. There is plenty of sport 
to be had if one will but look for it and 
recognize it when it comes. Fish a little 
differently than the fellows who are not 
getting fish. Success alone proves the 
correctness of the method used. 
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you ever had, take along a 
HODGMAN AIR BED. Sleep 
anywhere as soundly as you do at 
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HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
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y The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 


Thousands of enthusiastic owners. No buttons or 
hooks, weight 3 Ibs. At your dealer's or direct for 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HOW DO YOU CARRY YOUR 
CARTRIDGES? 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


T is not a serious problem in these days 
when a fellow usually buys a railway 
ticket, a shooting license and one box 
of cartridges, with which he starts 

off for one week in the woods to kill the 
one deer allowed, if he is lucky enough to 
get one God-given chance to connect. 

The average deer hunter could step into 
a sporting goods store, buy himself a .44-40 
with a full length magazine, fill it up at the 
counter, and have all the explosives he 
would require for the next couple of seasons 
—that is, if he kept his head and knew 
how to shoot straight. 

Unfortunately, most of them don’t, and 
the tyro seldom feels right unless he is 
bedecked with a leather belt full of cart- 
ridges, in the most approved style of the 
best sellers. 

Personally, as usually made and worn, 
I consider the cartridge belt the least 
satisfactory way of toting ammunition. 

The days when one required, or might 
require, a lot-of ammunition between day- 
light and dark are gone forever. There 
are no more herds of buffalo and antelope 
to be slaughtered, and in consequence there 
is no earthly reason why one should carry 
two weeks’ supply around his waist con- 
stantly. It’s silly, and it’s amateurish, 
and gives away the greenhorn as nothing 
else will, save one of those ten-inch hunting 
knives which the same fellows buy in case 
a bear wants to bite one. (See magazine 
covers for reference.) 

The average rifle used today has a maga- 
zine capacity of five cartridges, whether 
it is bolt action, automatic or lever. A 
brief glance at the catalogues will disclose 
this, for the tubular magazine repeaters, 
which were generally used with long barrels 
and full length magazines in the gay nineties, 
are now more often made with a half maga 
zine. 

Generally speaking, the big game hunter 
in the States and Eastern Canada goes into 
the bush for from two to three weeks, and 
will use less than twenty-five cartridges all 
told. 

A review of my game register discloses 
that in five seasons I used a minimum of 
four cartridges and a maximum of twelve, 
and with a total of forty-three shots and 
fifteen heads of game bagged. This total 
included all misses and all finishing shots 
in the neck at short range, such as are 
usually necessary for the coup de grace on 
moose that are down. It does not include 
a few trial shots at a target on the way into 
the woods, the occasional cartridge lost, 
etc., but, all told, a box of twenty would 
have left a few to bring home. 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun 
information—both the good qualities and 
the defects of modern firearms and ammu- 
nition. Questions will be answered only 
when accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. 











Fifty cartridges are a safe margin in the 
Northwoods, but in the West a man will 
often require more. First, he has a far 
greater number of different species to 
collect; secondly, they are relatively harder 
to kill. Also, he must often take them at far 
greater range and, usually, he finds it a 
great deal harder to judge range. There- 


fore, he will consume considerably more 
ammunition, and I should advise a hundred 
and fifty rounds for a sixty-day trip to be safe. 

Last year I used fifty-six shells for eleven 
heads, which is probably more than I should 





Showing the webb belt 


have fired if I was out to conserve cartridges, 
but I was deliberately shooting some times 
at unusual range to demonstrate my tele- 
scope’s value. 

Despite all this, one does not require a 
lot of cartridges for one day’s use. If he 
uses a bolt gun he should load from clips. 
It is faster, and there is no rattle of cart- 
ridges in the pocket, as there would be if 
they were carried loose. In the North 
one usually hunts in September and early 
October in a heavy flannel shirt or lumber- 
man’s cruising jacket. Under these con- 
ditions I always carried a clip in each breast 
pocket, with the flaps buttoned down, and 
with five in the magazine and one more in 





the chamber one has a total of sixteen 
cartridges available. One does not notice 
the weight, they cannot rattle and are 
instantly available. 

If I carry a sheath knife it is suspended 
from my waist belt, and if I carry a .22 
pistol as a pot gun it is usually an Auto- 
matic Colt slung on the opposite side, and 
one magazine full is more than ample. 
But I usually let the guide, who never 
carries a rifle, wear my camera and partridge 
pistol. 

Thus weight is reduced to a minimum, 
and I have never come home without at 
least one clipful left. 

When in the Northwest, or if going off 
from main camp on a fly trip where more 
ammunition may be required, I wear a non- 
commissioned officer’s webb belt with a 
detachable webb pocket on each side of the 
fastener. This is quite the most desirable 
way to carry additional ammunition where 
the weight will count least. One then has 
twenty-six cartridges instantly available 
and silently carried, as the webb pockets 
hold two clips each. 

For those who do not use a clip-loaded 
rifle, there is still another scheme, consisting 
of a leather box made of good weight russet 
hide, with a flap and a leather keeper of 
just sufficient size to receive the standard 
size paper packet, in which twenty hi-power 
cartridges are sold. One merely tears the 
cover off the package, slips it in the holder 
and slides it onto his belt by the loops on 
the back of it. 

The cartridges are then held individually 
by the paper partitions in the package and 
cannot rattle together. 

There are no more bad Indians, and 
little dangerous game. Yet, in the North- 
west we do like to carry a side gun. There 
is often a shot at a coyote, or a wolf. You 
don’t hit him once in a thousand shots with 
a revolver, but it’s fun to make him run 
faster. Then there is always a chance of 
rounding a spur on a steep trail and coming 
face to face with an old bear. Mr. Bear can 
probably turn around where you and a horse 
with a crowding pack train behind you could 
not, with a roaring stream a hundred feet 
below and nothing but sheer rock and blue 
sky above your narrow trail. Furthermore, 
the bear probably would, for bears are 
gentlemen until they become thieves. 


I HAVE crossed twenty such places, where 
one holds his breath and forgets to smoke 
on the way out from the settlement, and 
six weeks later, coming home, doesn’t 
bat an eye. And I don’t know what would 
happen if something did come along to ball 
up the procession. 

Then again, we are told that one is often 
tossed from a bucking horse and caught by a 
stirrup, and the faithful old Colt will save 
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Western 


Xpert 


The Western Xpert shell is a quality 
smokeless load that sells at a popular 
price. Ideal for all your shooting that 
doesn’t call for the long range of the 
famous Western Super-X shell, the 
load with the Short Shot String. 


Write for free literature describing 
these exclusive Western develop- 
ments, also the Western Lubaloy 
(lubricating alloy) bullet cartridges, 
Open-point Expanding bullets, West- 
etn Boat-tail bullets, and Western 
Non-Corrosive .22's. 
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“T’ve tried ’em all, son, but you can’t beat 
Western Xpert shells for bird or rabbit 
shootin’... That Western outfit’s got | 
the world licked on ammunition for any 
kind of game.” 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 822 HunterAve., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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CROSMAN 22 
RIFLE 


**Power Without 
Powder’”’ 


“Enjoy the pleasures of 

target shooting on your 

picnics, camping or 
outing trips. 

Have a shooting gal- 
lery in your yard, 
apartment, cellar. 

Feelthe thrill of the 

bull’s eye — ping! 

ping! ping!—three, 
four, five perfect 
shots. The Cros- 
man.2?2 rifle can 
be fired any- 
where—needs 
no cleaning— 
accuracy un- 





Here’s the most 
remarkable gun 
that has appeared 
for years—a .2 
rifle that uses no 
powder, has accu- 
racy not obtainable 
in any other gun, 
abundant power, 
never needs cleaning, 
is silent and scientifi- 
cally correct. The de- 

light of men who glory 
= peewee shooting 
and the ownership of a 

handsome, powerful gun. 





Accuracy 
That Surprises 


Even seasoned sharp- 


shooters find this new gun a 
accurate beyond anything in | 


their experience. Absence of 
powder-deposit in barrel keeps 
it true, from first shot to last— 
like shooting a newly cleaned 
gun every shot. Put bullet after 
bullet through same hole. Estab- 
lish new high records and astonish 
your friends. 


Never Needs 
Cleaning 


Powderless, smokeless, noise- 
less. Never needs cleaning— 
every bullet passing through 
barrel acts like swab—leaves 
it brighter and cleaner. Shoot 
all day, then put gun away and 
rest while “your friends mess with 
oily, blackened rags. Next day 
out-shoot them again with your 
wonderful Crosman. 


the am- 
munition 
costs so 
little 
the 
saving 
soon 


Send for 
Free Booklet Now 


Completely illus- 
FREE trated. Shows 
Turget new-shaped bul- 
, and let—explains su- 
Game perior accuracy— 
Shooting tells why saving 
in ammunition 
soon pays for 
gun — quotes 
Crosman feats 
that delighted owners — pictures 
enetration tests — reveals novel 
Suscetieee exclusive Crosman 
advantages, etc. Postal brings it. 
Write now. 


CROSMAN 
ARMS CO., Inc. 
446 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, New York 
70 West King Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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his life if during the melee he figures it out 
that of the two courses he would rather 
shoot the horse and walk home two hundred 
miles than have his brains beaten out. 
Maybe so, but I have no faith in getting 
caught in stirrups. I have riddem to 
hounds, played polo, gone to war and ridden 
some of the finest jumpers imported to this 
country, and I know that the only falls I 
—_ got were because I lost my stirrups 
rst. 

I don’t know, but personally I have a 
sneaking idea that a revolver is the bunk— 
but I like to wear one and play cowboy 
with myself, and probably you will too. 

So though I don’t habitually sport a 

Colt, .and always leave it in camp while 
hunting, I usually carry one on a double 
belt when riding with the pack train with 
the rifle in a boot under the right leg. 
_ Five 44’s in the gun and five more loose 
in a breeches’ pocket is more than I ever 
used. What one simply does not want is a 
beltful slung low on the right hip, quick 
draw fashion. The only bad men you may 
encounter is a coke-fed crook in the big 
cities, where they would pinch you for 
wearing such a gun. So I advise wearing 
your gun high on a light belt where it will 
not bind in walking. 

Ashley A. Haines, who makes the finest 
old leather cartridge belts I have seen in 
many moons, is making me a deluxe outfit 
now—hand sewn and embossed on Cali- 
fornia calf—and it will be a joy forever. 
This is a combination money, rifle and 
pistol cartridge belt of my own design, 
made with a wide buckle, thirty-seven 
inches long, letting out to forty-one. It 
has a leather pocket on each side of the 
buckle holding two clips of Springfield 
ammunition in each, and back of that has 
five loops on each side for .44-40 Colt 
ammunition, enough for a week on the trail, 
and the balance will be stored away in the 
packs. 

My objection to the average conventional 
leather cartridge belt is that the loops 
stretch, and one loses cartridges. Further- 
more, they are heavy, and usually worn so 
loose that they drop down on the hip and 
impede one in walking. Moreover, as 
leather attracts moisture, the cartridges 
quickly corrode and attract verdigris to 
such an extent that they will often jam in 
the rifle. Lastly, one can only get them 
out singly and cannot load fast—and that’s 
enough against them. The only thing in 
their favor was the need of a lot of am- 
munition instantly available, and that day 
has passed. 

The shotgun shooter really has a bigger 
problem to settle. He often requires forty 
or fifty shells for a day’s quail shooting. 
The belt again offers the obstacle that it 
only affords about thirty loops for twelve- 


bore cases and bears down on the hips in a 
most fatigue-provoking manner. have 
often come in with my hips aching at every 
step after wearing a beltful of shot shells 
all day. For one who starts out on an all 
day walk with his dogs there is no method 
of carrying a lot of shells quite as com- 
fortably and generally satisfactorily as the 
old shell vest. Usually I carry the vestful 
to start with and about a half dozen shells 
loose in the right-hand pocket for immediate 
use. Of course, the average gunning coat 
will quite easily carry twenty-five cartridges 
in each side pocket, but they pull down on 
the shoulders in the best of shooting jackets 
and retard the free movement of the arms 
in raising and swinging the gun. 


HEN all is said and done, however, the 

average town and city sportsman has 
no problem in his shell supply for up-land 
sheoting. Nine times out of ten he hunts 
from an automobile, darts off for an hour 
or so here and there in different directions 
and then back to the car, and with the 
scarcity of game in most of the settled 
sections of the country today, a half dozen 
cartridges in one of his numerous pockets 
and two in the gun are, unfortunately, 
probably more than enough ammunition 
on one of these short forays. 

The duck shooter often does require a 
wholesome amount of ammunition but the 
one place he doesn’t want it is in a shell vest 
or a gunning-coat pocket. I find, to my way 
of thinking, that a regular gunning-coat 
is about the most unsatisfactory garment 
for a duck shooter, except where one is 
walking up the birds along the banks of 
some stream or marsh and needs a means 
of transporting them. 

But usually duck shooting implies sitting 
in a point-blind, lying out in a battery on 
open salt water, being pushed through a 
marsh by a darkie or sitting in a boat in a 
bush blind. What one requires then are 
shells, and a lot of them where he can get 
at them as quickly as possible. Further- 
more, they must be kept dry, and also the 
gunner wants a dry seat; and the shell 
box, which will carry a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty cartridges, is often a blessing 
when one is trying to find a place to set 
himself down on soft or wet ground. 

The generally accepted shell box is a 
commercial affair made of galvanized iron, 
light, strong and durable. Its only bad fea- 
ture is that it is noisy and so, several years 
back, I induced a cabinet maker, whom I 
knew, to produce a solid mahogany box for 
me large enough to carry a number of 
twelve-gauge cases. It is just as water- 
tight, sufficiently durable and lacks the 
rattle of the metal variety. Anybody could 
make one. All he needs is a box of shells 
for a pattern and a little time and effort. 





PICKING ON THE SOUTH-EYE SHOOTER 


By Captain Edward C. Crossman 


M* old college chum, Lou Smith of the 
makers of Ithaca guns, says that they 
have committed the mayhem of which I 
am going to speak, on more than a hundred 
guns, hence it must be a success. _ 

I don’t know that this is necessarily true, 
because as Barnum once remarked, there’s 
one born every minute, and there may be 
merely more than a hundred birds around 
this country hankering to whisper a few 
words in Lou’s ear about this stock business. 
What proves the matter is a repeat order, 
and no shotgun man is likely to want two 
such guns in the ordinary course of events. 

However I have just returned to Lou a 
stock altered as he described it and can 
see the possibilities of the matter even if I 
couldn’t work up any hankering to have to 


use such a gun under any circumstances. 

This said change is made in the ordinary 
garden-run gunstock, either that owned by 
the shooter or one being made up to some- 
body’s order, and its purpose is to let the 
left-eyed shooter aim the gun from the 
right shoulder and still collect him a duck, 
quail, or what-not now and then. 

As these unfortunate south-eyes can 
testify, there are some four or five solutions 
for the problem of shooting a gun from the 
right shoulder and aiming it with the left 
eye. 

There seem to be quite a number of chaps 
around the country who have learned to 
shoot from the right shoulder, and then are 
forced to use the left eye to aim the gun. 
Usually it occurs from accident or failing 

















eye-sight in the case of some old shooter, 
and he finds it about as easy to change over 
and shoot from the left shoulder as he 
would to change over and write with the 
left hand, shave with the left hand, tie his 








as 


Showing the stock— 


neck-tie ditto or do any other task for 
which he has used the old right mitt for all 
these years. 

When the right eye has to be dropped 
from the consideration of shooting matters, 
the remedy as a rule is the old crooked, 
or cast-off stock, with enough twist in it 
to shoot from the right shoulder, and still 





In Action | 


bring the breech over in front of the left eye. 

Another solution is to quit shooting, which 
is no cheerful solution to a real old time, 
dyed-in-the-wool shooter. 

The twisted or ramshorn stock is a costly 
thing to turn out, and has to be just so, or 
even more so because this twist or lateral 
deflection has to be just right to put the 
breech in front of the left eye. When it is 
right it solves the problem, as proved by 
the shooting of the famous old Crooked 
Stock Gus Knight, of Southern California, 
one of the best duck and trap shots on the 
Coast in spite of his age and his handicap 
of a bad right eye. 

The Ithaca version is to cut down the 
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top of an ordinary stock, commencing at 
the comb, and stopping about two inches 
short of the butt to afford the regular butt 
plate contact with the shoulder. At the 
deepest part of the cut, probably two 
inches of depth is gone. 


This permits the face to be crowded over | 


across the stock until the left eye lines up 
with the center rib or the top of the barrel 


as the case may be. 
THE sample sent to me had two Lyman 
ivory beads to permit of checking the 
alignment and I found the matter entirely 
practicable although not so comfortable, I 
should think, as the cast-off version of 
stock for the same trouble. 
Don’t think I’d want to fire very many 
heavy loads from this sort of stock because 





it has a tendency to uppercut one in the jaw, 
but it does permit of getting the left eve 
behind the breech, and with loads in | 
moderation, ought to afford a cheap and 

easy way for the left-eye chap to get back | 
into the scattergun game once more. I see 

no reason why it should not work equally | 
well with the rifle as well as the shotguns | 
and there are just as many riflemen who | 
shoot with the left eye. 







































: for a lifetime of hunting 




























Vacation Days 
r. you are planning that fishing trip 


to a famous trout stream or going 
tramping mountain trails, will you, too, 
go accompanied by this most trust- 
worthy of pals, a Savage Sporter Rifle? 

Thousands of Savage followers stand 
ready to attest that for dependability in 
all circumstances, Savage Sporters are 
without peer. 


The Savage Sporter 


For any small and medium game hunt- 
ing, you'll find a Savage Sporter rifle 
will give you an amazing degree of ac- 
curacy. Beautiful in es strongly 
built, each part of these famousrepeating 
rifles has met the most stringent tests of . 
Savage engineers. Bolt action modeled 
after military rifles. German silver front 
sight ad fhe top elevator rear sight. 
American walnut stock and pistol grip. 


Fill in coupon below for additional infor- 
mation on Savage Rifles and Shotguns. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 804 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and Operators of 


J. Stevens Arms Company i 
* and Page-Lewis Arms Company i 


2 ee ee ee a 
Savage Arms Corp., Dept. 804, Utica, N.Y. i 
Send me copy of your new Savage firearms 





SAVAGE SPORTER 
Calibers, .25-20, .32- 
20; also made in .22 
long rifle. Repeating 
bolt action; round (Hi- 
Pressure steel) barrel; 

































open sights; one-piece talog. 
stock. Weight 6 ib. 
Prices: 23A .22 long Name f 
rifle $18.50; 23B .25- po : 
20 cal., $22.50. 23C { 
.32-20 cal., $22.50. City State. i 
THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD WEW METHOD GUN BLUER j 
ied ! 74 
paid Makes old guns like new 





Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns in 
ten minutes for $1.00 

Co. 


New Method Gun Bluing 
Dept. FS-8, BRADFORD, PA, 


>, 1 
} NEW meTHOD 


‘GUN BLUER 


$3.25 


Win the big event of 1927, becausethey move thegun straight 

back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 








WHO Ever Saw a Broken Lefever? 
WHY Has the U.S. Navy Bought Lefevers for Years? 


WHAT Other Inexpensive Gun Will Stand Any Price $28.25 
Use and Much Abuse? Catalog Free 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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‘ Practically 
Designed 


EISNER—Nationally known 
Fabrics chemically processed 


Main Office 


CHICAGO 
300 W. Aoams Srrect 
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. Waterproof and Bloodproof 


Eisner Waterproof duck—double thickness throughout 
—lInterlined body and sleeves with Slicker Cloth 
—tTriple protection against wind, wear and weather ‘ 
—Double Bloodproof game pockets of oiled slicker. 


~EISNER-DUPONT- 


Double assurance of practical wearing satisfaction. 
Specially designed models for every climate and purpose. 


IMustrated literature now at your dealer or Catalog No. 11-A mailed on request 


SIGMUND EISNER Co 


RED BANK.NJ. 


Showrooms 
NEW YORK 
126 Firt AVENUE 
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Guaranteed 
Durability 


for manufacturing excellence. 
by the experts of DUPONT. 


and Factory 





SAN FRANCISCO 
451 Mission STREET 
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FIRST AID and 


strips, and Tape-Gauze Compress. 
Complete Outfits. i 
ing. 


PATTERSON’S FIRST AID EMPORIUM, 


A little wo 
Postpaid on receipt of price. 





50c—$2.50—$5.00—-$7.50 and up for Camp, Home, Auto, Factory. 
Pocket Kit 4x2%{xl inches in waterproof case. 
Contents: Iodine (bottle has glass rod), Aromatic Ammonia, Ointment, Gauze Pad, Adhesive 


Sena 12c for trial size (5 dressings) and catalog. 


MEDICAL KITS 


50c complete. 


nder for the price. Larger Kits in Metal cases. 
Try Tape-Gauze Compress; The handy Dress- 


Queens Blvd. & Barnwell Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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King’s Riflite 
Shooting 
Glasses 


Already used 
and endorsed by 
Captain E. C. Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut.-Col. 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used 
the Gre at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
the RIFLEITE will improve your vision and _ shooting, 
whether with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped “‘King."” Write at once for 
mew circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


The F. W. King Optical Co. 
Dept. F, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The man who knows Oil uses 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronom- 
eter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to us 
direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 











SIGHT SETTING BY MID-RANGE 
HEIGHT OF TRAJECTORY 


By Raymond J. Roark 


“THE average man-with-a-gun is interest- 
ed solely in what takes place at two 


| points of that mysterious curve known as 


the trajectory of the bullet—at the be. 
ginning, where he is, and at the end, where 
the game is or ought to be. So far as he is 
concerned the bullet can get from the one 
place to the other in any way it likes, and 
his lack of interest in the matter is usually 
equalled by his lack of knowledge. But 
fi one is to so control the beginning of the 
bullet’s path as to make it end up where it 
should, it will be found helpful to know 
something about what is what and why— 
and the real gun crank wants to know any- 
how, whether it is helpful or not. In what 
follows an attempt has been made to throw 
a bit of light on certain points of this ques- 
tion and to give a few practical rules that 
can be made use of by the sportsman. The 


| writer has tried to do this without making 


enemies by too much use of inevitable 
mathematics which always tends to crowd 





It is easy to overshoot on such a shot 


in and take the joy cut of such discussions, 
but figures cannot be avoided altogether, 
and there must also be given a few cut 
and dried definitions that ,have got to be 
understood if the rules are to mean any- 
thing, and so a start will be made by get- 
ting this over with as briefly and painlessly 
as possible. 


THE FORM OF THE TRAJECTORY 


When a bullet leaves the rifle, its natural 
tendency is to keep moving with constant 
velocity along a straight line in the direction 
in which it started. But the air holds it 
back so that it loses speed; gravity pulls 
it down so that it falls below the straight 
line along which it started, and the result 
is that it actually moves along a curved 
path with diminishing velocity. In Figure 
1, the curved line A-B represents the 
trajectory of a bullet. The straight line 
A-C along which the bullet started is the 
Line of Departure. The straight line A-B 
from gun to target is the Line of Sight. 
The straight-line distance A to B is the 
range. The height of the bullet above the 
line of sight at the half-way point (the 
height marked h) is the Mid-range Height 
of Trajectory. This is not quite the great- 

























TABLE I 
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( M.eReH. means mid-range height of trajectory.) 
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est height the bullet attains; that occurs a 
little beyond mid-range. But the mid- 
range height is easily obtained and easily 
made use of, and so is more important for 
practical purposes. The time required 
for the bullet to get from A to B is the 
Time of Flight. The point where the bullet 
pierces the vertical plane containing the 
target is the Point of Impact. 

The vertical distance (marked y) that 
the bullet falls below the line of departure 
is equal to the distance it would fall, in the 
same time, if simply dropped from rest— 
that is, 16 feet during the first second, 48 
feet during the next, 80 feet during the 
next, etc., or y = 16t? where y is the total 
drop in feet and t is the number of seconds 


TABLE II 


match up exactly. 


The shape of the tra- | 


jectory, of course, varies with the cartridge, | 


being relatively flat for high velocities and 
more curved for low velocities, and de- 
pending, further, on the capacity ofthe 
bullet to maintain its velocity, which 
capacity is dependent on its weight, diameter 


and form, all expressed by the ballistic | 


coefficient. 

The one thing about the trajectory of a 
given cartridge which the ordinary catalog 
tables give directly is the mid-range height. 
It would be easy to compute the ap- 
proximate time of flight, using the mean of 
the muzzle velocity and the remaining 
velocity for the range in question and to 
calculate, from this, the total drop of the 


( MeReHe means mid-range height of trajectorye) 





With sights set for 
horizontal shooting 


When shooting at a range R, but upward or 
downward at an angle to the horizontal of - 





et range R ,-with 
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after the bullet leaves the gun. It is easy 
to show mathematically that if the velocity 
were not reduced by air resistance the total 
drop of the bullet below the line of departure 
at any range would be just four times, 
the mid-range height of trajectory for that 
range. Actually this is not quite true, 
but it is a close approximation, of which 
use can be made as will be shown later. 

The shape of the trajectory for a given 
cartridge is practically the same whether 
the direction of fire is horizontal, slightly 
upward, or slightly downward. Thus if the 
target were a little above or below B, the 
path followed by the bullet in getting to it 
would be just such a curve as A-B, and if 
placed on top of A-B would be found to 


Mid-range height of trajectory in 


200 200 
Range in yards. 


bullet. But the use of the mid-range 
height is really simpler, and it will now be 
shown how this mid-range height can be 
employed, first, in determining allowance 
for range, and second, in determining al- 
lowance for steeply inclined fire. 


ALLOWANCE FOR RANGE 


It may be stated at the outset that any 
rifle should be sighted in by actual shooting 
at some range. It might seem that this 
should not be necessary, that, for instance, 
the barrel might be held in a vise, a bulls- 
eye lined up by sighting through the bore, 
and the sights then set to correspond, thus 
giving the correct setting for very short 
range. It won’t work, because a rifle does 
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heres a line of 
Sporting Goods.. 
thats been worth 
waiting for! 


Lawrence leathered fish baskets; 
handsome, sturdy, custom-made 
baskets that stand years of rough 
usage. You see, they’re woven of 
the finest white split willow and 
leather bound in full-grain cow-" 
hide, hand sewn and double var- 
nished. Man! they’re beauties! 


A cordovan leather Fly Book 
will be given away free! 
Write for 
particulars. 













Lawrence golf bags are the pride 
of the golfer; custom built thru- 
out, light, strong, and perfectly 
balanced. After all, there is no- 
thing like leather, whether for the 
entire bag or for strength and trim. 
The whole LAWRENCE line 

(baskets, bags, rod cases, gun 
cases, fly books, etc.) is hand 
made by expert craftsmen, 
You will be proud of the 
name wrence on your 
sports equipment ... be- 
cause Lawrence means 
leather at its best. 


LEATHER LINE 














MAIL THE f COUPON! 





The Geo. Lawrence Co., 
80 First Street, Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: I am particularly interested in 
Fish Baskets H Gun Cases 


Golf Bags Fly Books 
Rod Cases Dog Collars 
My dealer's 
name is 





Please send me descriptive literature on the art- 
icles checked. 
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Pipe Smoker Risks. 


Life Finding Can 


of Favorite Tobacco 





Over a period of years, we have heard of 
many ways in which pipe-smokers prove 
their devotion to their favorite tobacco. 


But the medal certainly goes to Joseph 
P. Fink of Darby, Pa. 


His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 
November 12, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I take the liberty of writing you concern- 
ing a little incident that happened to me 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

I have a mania for crawling through a 
number of unexplored caverns between 
the towns of Woodstock and Mt. Jackson. 
One cave was exceedingly dangerous with 
its tight passages, etc. I spent three hours 
in this cavity, groping blindly with a “‘dead” 
flashlight and a severed guiding string. 

To cut my story short, I was finally res- 
cued by a searching party after a terrible 
experience. It was a wonderful feeling as 
I sat at the mouth of the cavern telling 
my friends that I would not go back in 
there for love nor money. I meant it— 
until I reached for my can of Edgeworth. 
It was gone, and I recalled dropping 
something during the excitement in the 
cave. 

It is queer what a man will do when his 
favorite tobacco is concerned. I realized 


that without my tobacco it would be as 
bad as being lost in the cavity—so I 
crawled back. ° 

It was a grand and glorious feeling as my 
hand came in contact with the Aristocrat 
of Tobacco. 


_ Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Joseph P. Fink, Jr. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worthsothat you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 
in quality. 
Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 18 S. 
21stStreet, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, 
if you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that 
is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 













On your radio—tune in on WRVA, roy pe Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (254.1 meters.) 
1180 kilocycles 


90 
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not, as a rule, shoot exactly in the direction 
in which it points when the trigger is 
pulled. This is partly because of whip or 
barrel vibration, and partly (though in less 
degree) because of jump due to recoil while 
the bullet is still in the barrel. The only 
way to take these factors into account is by 
actual shooting, and shooting under the 
conditions of practical use, that is, without a 
muzzle rest or other disturbing influence. 








fie 4 


It is assumed, therefore, that the rifle has 
been accurately sighted in at some one range 
(probably short) and that the problem is 
to determine how to change the holding, or 
the sight setting, for longer and shorter 
ranges. 

Suppose that you are shooting a Spring- 


| field, using the 220 gr. bullet with a velocity 
| of 2450 ft. secs., and that the rifle has been 


accurately sighted in for 200 yards. In 
Figure 2, A-B represents the trajectory for 


| 200 yards, the curvature being of course 





greatly exaggerated. (The mid-range height 
is as given by Remington.) Now if you 
aim at a bulls-eye B, 200 yards away, you 
will hit it—or ought to. Suppose you wish 
to shoot at a mark C, only 100 yards away, 
without changing sights. If you aim 
directly at C, it is just as though you were 
aiming. at B in line beyond, and so the 
bullet will follow the 200 yard trajectory 
and pass 3% inches over the mark. Tohit 
it, you have simply to aim 3% inches low. 
Now over the middle portion of the range 
the trajectory is nearly level, indeed, it 
follows from the formula for total drop that 
the change in level over the middle half of 
the range is only one-fourth of the mid- 
range height of trajectory. Therefore the 
allowance of 3 % inches would come within an 
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inch of taking care of any range from about 
50 yards to about 150 yards. And so we 
have this rule: When shooting at a mark 
at approximately half the range the sights are 
set for, hold low by an amount equal to the 
mid-range height of the trajectory for the 
range for which the sights are set. 

Suppose now that you wish to shoot at a 
mark D which is 400 yards away. To hit 
D the bullet must be made to pass along the 
400 yard trajectory A-D, and for this it is 
only necessary that it pass through O. If 
you aim along the line A-O with sights set 
for 200 yards, the bullet will go through O, 
because it is 200 yards away. But it is 
clear from the diagram that the line of sight 
A-O passes twice the distance B-O above 
the mark D, and so you must aim 2 x 17% 
= 35 inches above D to hit it. And so we 
have this rule: When shooting at a mark 
at twice the range for which the sights are set, 
hold high by an amount equal to twice the 
mid-range height of the trajectory for the 
range of the target. In this case, un- 
fortunately, if the target is at a little more 


| or a little less than twice the range for 


| 


which the sights are set, it will be missed by 
a considerable distance, because the tra- 


jectory is steeply inclined near the end, 
his is just another instance of the well 

known truth that the greater the range the 

more accurately it must be estimated. 

By making use of our knowledge of the 
form of the trajectory it is easy to compute 
approximate allowances for ranges inter- 
mediate between once and twice that for 
which the sights are set. This has been 
done for ranges 1%, 1% and 134 the given 
range, and the results are presented in 
Table I. Such a table is of course capable 
of indefinite extension, provided only that 
the mid-range heights are known for the 
longer range trajectories. 

As a matter of fact, most catalog tables 
do not give these figures for as many dif- 
ferent ranges as would be desirable for the 
purpose here considered. The curve shown 
in Fig. 3 shows mid-range heights of tra- 
jectory plotted as percentages of the m.r. h. 
for 500 yards, and by means of this curve the 
m. r. h. for any range (up to 500 yards) can 
be found if that for 500 yards, or any shorter 
range, is known. Thus, the curve shows 
that the m. r. h. for 300 yards is 28% 
of that for 500 yards. This curve is based 
on the average figures for ten standard high 
velocity cartridges, and may be regarded as 
approximately correct for any cartridge of 
usual design having a muzzle velocity some- 
where in the neighborhood of 2500 to 3000 
feet per second. 


ALLOWANCE FOR STEEPLY INCLINED FIRE 


As stated above, slight changes in the 
direction of fire do not affect the shape of the 
trajectory, and when shooting at a mark 
only a little above or below the level of the 
gun one does not need to make any allow- 
ance whatever for slope. This assumption, 
which may be regarded as valid up to an 
angle of about 15 degrees above or below 
the horizontal, is known in artillery as the 
Doctrine of the Rigidity of the Trajectory, 
and amounts to regarding the trajectory 
as a rigid curved rod or wire, that can be 
rotated upward or downward about the 
starting point as a center, so as to connect 
up with the target. In a rugged country, 
however, it is frequently necessary to shoot 
uphill or downhill at angles greater than 
15 degrees, and in such cases it is necessary 
to make some allowance in sighting. 

In Figure 4, B represents a target on the 
same level as the gun at A; C represents a 
target considerably higher, and D a target 
considerably lower, all targets being at the 
same range, as indicated by the arc of a 
cricle drawn with A as center. Now for 
any ordinary range, it takes the bullet 
almost exactly as long to get to one of 
these targets as another. It might seem 
that in shooting uphill gravity would make 
the bullet move more slowly, and in shooting 
downhill, more rapidly, than when the fire 
is horizontal. This is true, but for rea- 
sonable ranges the effect is quite negligible. 
For example, if one were shooting straight 
up at a target 1000 feet high, and the bullet 
had a velocity of say 2000 feet per second, 
the loss in remaining velocity due to gravity 
alone would be only about 16 feet per second, 
and the time of flight would be increased by 
less than one-half-of-one percent. If one 
were shooting at an angle of 30 degrees 
to the horizontal, the effect would be only 
half this great. Again, the greater the 
velocity, the less the effect. For downhill 
fire the gain in speed and time is practically 
equal to the loss in uphill fire. Therefore 
we can safely say that the direction of fire 
does not appreciably affect the time of 
flight (gun to target) at ordinary ranges. 

Since the time of flight is the same for all 
three of the trajectories A-B, A-C, and 
A-D, the distance dropped below the line 
of departure is the same, or B-B’, C-C’ and 
D-D’ are all equal. Therefore one should 
really hold just as much above the mark for 
all cases. But the allowances made. by 























sight elevation are not the vertical distances 
C-C’ and D-D’, but the “off-line” or slant 
distances C-O and D-O, which are evidently 
less. How much less is easily computed, 
for any given slope, by trigonometry; 
thus for 60 degrees they are 50 percent less, 
and for 45 degrees, 30 percent less. There- 
fore, at these angles, we should hold low 
by these percentages of the total drop. | 


But as pointed out above, the total drop is | 


approximately four times the mid-range 
height of trajectory, and so we should hold 
low by twice the mid-range height when 
shooting at 60 degrees, etc. The allowances 
for various angles are given in Table II 
The allowance is the same whether shooting 
uphill or downhill. If shooting vertically 
upward or downward, the sights should be 
set so as to make the line of departure 
parallel to the line of aim. This can be 
done by so setting them that at a range of a 
few feet the bullet strikes below the point 
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| 
| 


aimed at by a distance equal to the distance | 


between the axis of the bore and the 
sighting line. Allowance for this small 
distance must be made by guess when 
firing at a small mark. 


SETTING SIGHTS 


It is of course possible to allow for range | 


by actually aiming above or below the target 
the proper distance, and there are circum- 
stances under which this is really the more 
practicable way. But it is usually pre- 
ferable to make the required allowance by 


altering the rear sight elevation, and the | 


main use of such computed allowances as 





are given in Table I is to determine sight 
settings for long ranges when it is not 
possible to sight in by actual firing at any 
except short ranges. 

To determine the sight shift necessary to 
provide any desired allowance one needs to 
know just one thing: What vertical dis- 
tance is the point of impact raised, at any 
given range, by raising the rear sight a 
given distance? Figure 5 should make 
clear the way in which this is determined. 
If a is the distance the sight is raised, b the 
corresponding distance the point of impact 
is raised, e the distance between front and 
rear sights, and r the range, it is apparent 
from the figure that a is to b as ¢ is tor, or 
a= 6%. In the case of the Springfield 
with Lyman micrometer sight, the distance 
between sights is about 27.8 inches and each 
micrometer division corresponds to a move- 
ment of the aperture of 0.008 inches; 
therefore, at 100 yards, each division 
through which the micrometer screw is 
turned lifts—or lowers—the point of impact 
about 1 inch. 

It is easy to make up, for any given 
cartridge, tables like I and II, in which 
actual ranges from say 100 to 500 yards 
and the corresponding number of gradua- 
tions for sight elevation appear. Such a 
table should be made up for each cartridge 
one expects to use. The computed eleva- 
tions should be checked by actual firing 

















‘‘Now You See ’Em 
Now You Don’t’’ 


Get ’em with an 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


The Field Grade now retails at $40.00 


OU’LL want a good gun to shoot Rails—one that puts the charge 
right where the gun is pointed, and puts it there fast! For their rapid 
weaving through the rushes, when “now you see ‘em, now you don’t”, 
offers fleeting targets at best. 
L. C. Smith Guns are noted for accuracy—and fast handling. There’s 
a gun for every purpose, and most of them are ideal for nearly all 
purposes. 
Before you buy any gun, go to your dealer’s and look over the L. C. 
Smith Field Grade Gun—and other models. Write us for a free 


booklet, especially published to make your selection easy. Ask for 
Booklet H40. 


L. C. Smith Guns are built to the following s antigens: 
26” to 32” barrels. Two triggers or Hunter 
Trigger. Automatic or non-automatic ejector. a7) 
Ibs. to 834 Ibs. Selected walnut stock, grip and forend. 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
FULTON NEW YORK 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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With only an inch and a half of water under her hull she will run through the 
thickest of weeds without any difficulty, and all sportsmen know that the best 
locations are the hardest to reach. “Do you see water, Skipper; then go on.” 
Ask for Catalog F 


BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES, INC. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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You Will Always 
Need Chlioroil 


a As long as steel bridges 
- must be protected from 
the ravages of rust; as 
long as steel railsaresub- | 
ject to the dangers of | 
corrosion; as long as iron 
and steel must be closely 
watched and guarded 
when exposed to atmos- 
pheric conditions—just 
so long must you use 
CHLOROIL to prevent 
corrosion in your fire- 
arms. 

Corrosion is not entirely a question of 
primers or powders—firearms suffer 
from atmospheric conditions in the 
same manner as bridges, rails, girders, 
etc. For that reason you will always 
need Chloroil as the one, safe, sure 
preventor and eliminator of corrosive 
conditions in all types of small arms. 
At your dealer’s or use the coupon. 








Conversion Products Corp. 
632 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enclosed find 
Chloroil @ 35c. | 
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JOSTAM HY- 
GUN RECOIL 
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RIFLES. 














Attached by two wood screws, becomes permanent part of gun or 
rifle. Alternative air holes increases resiliency of high pa red 
rubber. Buy from your neighborhood dealer or direct for only $3. | 
Special sise pads 50c extra. Send for free catalogue. | 
JOSTAM MEG. Co., 5252 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. | 

Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the world. | 








Your Own Boat | 


It must be dependable, long-lasting, 
safe and seaworthy. You want a 
boat that is easy to row and re- 
sponsive to the tilt of outboard 
motor. 

The Racinewis ‘‘Sport’’ square stern 
canoe and the “Speedabout’’ out- 
board motor boat, built of the 
best materials and well balanced, 
meet every requirement of safety, 
ease of handling and durability. 
Practical and goodlooking, Ra- 
cinewis-boats and canoes represent 
the best of efforts of master crafts- 
men, backed by more than forty 
years’ experience in boat building. 


RACINE BOAT CORPORATION 
Racine, Wis. 


Racine and Sixth Streets 
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when possible, and corrected as found neces- 
sary. It may be asked why they should 
not be made up by actual firing in the first 
place. As a matter of fact, many a busy 
man has to start out on a hunt with a rifle 
he has never had a chance to shoot at all— 
all wrong, of course, but none the less the 
case. At best, if he lives in a city and 
hasn’t access to a military range, he will 
probably have had opportunity for sighting 
in at short range only, and everyone who 
has been there knows how difficult it is in 
the woods or mountains to find a place where 
long, easily measured ranges are available. 

Range tables such as these are really 
mighty useful things to have on hand. 
It takes a lot more shooting than most of us 
have a chance to do to really learn our 
rifles, and it is easy to forget sight settings, 
especially when, as is so likely to be the 
case nowadays, we use in the same gun 
cartridges varying more than 40 percent in 
muzzle velocity. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LAST 
G. A. H. AT LIVE BIRDS 


By Chas. G. Blandford 


[- was during April 1900 that this, one of 
the last G. A. H. at live pigeons was 
held at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J. 

Here were assembled mighty men of the 
scatter-gun, from the four corners of the 
United States; each and every one eager 
to win this classic, before the tolling of the 
bell on live bird trapshooting. 

As we look backward we marvel that the 
Audubon Society, organized to protect 
wild bird life, could step in and wield 
influence enough to have laws enacted 
which would dictate to the rank and file of 
citizens of this broad country, in what 
manner they should slay their poultry, 





| or such pests as the English sparrow and 


| live birds from the traps. 
| were too valuable to neglect and were at 


| country were 


| Audubon Society. 


crows. 

Substantially, this is what the Audubon 
Society accomplished and their endeavors 
affected nearly every state in the Union. 

Cruelty was alleged, yet there was little 
if any cruelty attached to the sport of killing 
Wounded birds 


once dispatched. Yet it was on this pre- 
mise that the newspapers throughout the 
inducted into service to 
arouse public sentiment and influence the 
lawmakers of the several states to enact 
prohibitory laws. 

Before the passing of anti-live bird trap- 
shooting laws, it was a common sight to 
see great flocks of these valuable food birds 
flying about the farming districts of every 
state in the union. Now a flock of pigeons 
is a rare sight. Farmers cannot raise them 
at a profit, for the market is gone and, 
anyway, chickens afford a larger margin of 
profit. During the spreading of the anti- 
live bird trap shooting propaganda, news- 
papers refused to print articles that showed 
sound arguments against the claims of the 
We, who loved the 
sport, were figuratively “Up against it.” A 
trapshooting club, of which the writer 
was a member, sent a well known lawyer to 
Albany to argue against the enactment of 
the law, but to no avail. 

If the big ammunition and gun companies 
had cooperated in this endeavor, things 
might have turned out in our favor. But 
they took a more selfish view of the matter. 
They likely figured that as many more 
shells were used at a clay bird shoot than 
at live birds, it would be more advantageous 
to them to allow the live bird end of trap- 
shooting to go into the discard. Since 


| then, they have found that they were 
| woefully wrong and they have since spent 


millions of dollars in advertising to keep a 
sport alive, that previously needed little if 
any advertising. Pennsylvania was the 
only state in the east that refused to be 


influenced by the mis-directed efforts of the 
anti-live bird trapshooting kill-joys. 

All of the foregoing is extraneous matter 
and has little to do with what I started to 
write, so here goes for a new beginning. 

We are at the Grand American Handicap 
at live birds, promoted by Phil Daly, 
through the Interstate Association and 
J. A. H. Dressel, Mgr. 

Here we see all the big fellows in the game 
of live bird shooting. We will mention a 
few of them, so the Old Timers who happen 
to see this article will recollect. Strolling 
about the green, in front of the handsome 
Elkwood Park club house and renewing 
acquaintances, are ‘Tom’ Marshall (and 
who will ever forget Tom?), Capt. A. W. 
Money, Tom Keller, Ed. Banks, Sim Glover, 
Jack Fanning, Capt. Jack Brewer, Ed. Ful- 
ford, Frank Parmalee, J. A. R. Elliott and 
a host of others, whose names are to be 
conjured with. Most of them passed to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds now, but 
never to be forgotten. 

What devotee of the sport of trapshooting 
has not heard of that doughty old battler, 
Capt. Jack Brewer? For reasons, Capt. 
Jack was not generally popular in shooting 
circles; yet, in spite of his faults, he was an 
admirable figure, ready, even when at an 
advanced age to match his skill against the 
best. Big, deep chested and game to the 
core, few could take the measure of Old 
Jack Brewer, when he was out to win. 
Old Jack was a man of mystery in the 
shooting game. He was in the habit of 
quitting the shooting events for years at a 
stretch, then he would suddenly bob up, 
as he did at this G. A. H., and have them 
all guessing. 

The writer of this article was rather proud 
of the double-barrelled gun he was shooting 
at that time. While a hammerless, it was 
ring-choked, as were many guns of foreign 
make then. As antique as it was, out of a 
dozen or more fine guns we saw patterned 
that morning, back of the club house, none 
could throw shot as close and with the 
even pattern of this gun. We were preen- 
ing ourselves with this realization, when 
Jack Brewer appeared on the scene. His 
gun was a costly affair, also of foreign manu- 
facture; he examined our pattern: ‘Pretty 
good,”” he pronounced, “but I'll bet you 
five dollars that I can put fifty more pellets 
in the circle than that, the first shot.” 

“‘Number Seven shot?” we asked; “fac- 
tory loading?” 

“Yep, I'll use one of your shells if you 
want,” said he, extending a hand for one 
of my loaded shells. 

“You're on,” we said, “let’s see you do it.” 
Old Jack popped the shell in his left barrel, 
raised his gun and with apparently no aim, 
fired. He won, nearly every pellet went in the 
thirty inch circle at forty yards. That pat- 
tern was a knock-out. There was one thing 
certain, Jack Brewer was not to be out 
gunned by any man on the ground that day. 


WE personally lost three dead, out of 
bounds, in the first ten and withdrew 
to watch the others. 

It was a toss-up whether to watch the 
deadly precision of Jack Brewer, as he grassed 
bird after bird, or to join the gallery who 
were following Frank (Hump) Parmalee 
of Omaha, Neb. to hear him stutter in the 
endeavor to call “‘pull.’”” He just couldn't 
say pull, and his attempt each time sounded 
like the exhaust of a motor. Invariably 
he would say: “‘Pup-pup-pup-pup, give me 
one dammit,” or when he got tired of trying 
to say “Pull,” he varied it with “hump,” 
which call was just as effective. Suppressed 
laughter from the crowd followed each 
attempt and good-natured Frank joined in 
the levity at his expense. ; 

Captain Jack progressed to the ninth 
set of traps, having made clean kills to 
that point with his first barrel, and then, 
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with characteristic fashion, he would make | 
a sieve of the falling bird, with that deadly 
left barrel, which fairly drove the bird 
through the air. 

The old fellow was being picked as the 
probable winner of the shoot; you could 
hear it from all sides. 


HE ninth bird, a slim blue rock, came 
out a-whizzing, but it didn’t feaze Jack 
Brewer. He caught the bird within ten 
feet of the trap and, as it fell, smothered 
it with the second barrel and enough 
feathers flew to stuff a pillow. Everyone 
applauded his wonderful precision and Jack 
turned, removed his broad-brimmed hat 
and made mockingly, a low bow. But 
wait, the tough little blue rock had fallen 
with wings outstretched, which has always 
been a dangerous sign in live bird shooting. | 
The bones of the wings were intact. Jack 
walked up away from the stand, when 
the apparently dead bird started to | 
flutter its wings, slowly at first, then | 
faster. A vagrant breeze from the ocean 
lifted the left wing and the wounded bird | 
sensed the help and started a fluttering | 
flight a foot from the ground and down | 
the lawn away from the trap-hole (an under- | 
ground system was employed at Elkwood | 
Park and pigeons were released by hand | 
from holes in the ground). 
“There goes your pigeon, Jack,’’ someone 


yelled. : ; 
“Not my bird,” replied Capt. Jack; “‘he’ll | 
never go again.’’ But the alarm became so | 


insistent, that Jack glanced back and saw | 
that his pigeon was sure enough in flight. 
He dropped his gun and sprinted after 
the wounded bird. For an old fellow, 
Jack could run, but the blue rock beat him 
to the boundary line by a scant dozen feet. 
Jack picked the bird from the ground, where | 
it had fallen dead just over the line and | 
brought it in. 
“Now don’t that just beat hell?” he 
remarked. “If ever a bird ought to have 
been killed that one had.” He sat down | 
and picked the pigeon clean of feathers. | 
It was literally riddled with shot; there 
were a dozen through the wing webbing, 
but none had touched the bone. Not being 
satisfied with picking the bird, he opened it 
and found the cavity filled with blood; the 
lungs had been punctured and there was a 
shot through the fleshy part of the heart. 
Nothing could have stopped that pigeon, | 
save a shot through the brain. Four shot 
had punctured the skin of the bird’s head, 
but none had penetrated the skull. Capt. 
Jack finished the shoot with 24x25, but | 
Tom Marshall alone killed 25 and _ got | 
several hundred dollars for doing so. The | 
loss of that bird to Jack cost him con- | 
siderable, for there were a number of con- | 
testants who finished with 24. That was 
an example of the unexpected in live pigeon 
shooting, which made the sport interesting. 
And it often happened. 
Clay bird shooting is interesting, yet 
there is a deadly monotonous grind to 
smashing clay birds from a trap, that holds 
little interest for the fellow who once 
followed up the sport of live bird shooting. 





WILDERNESS HUNTING AND 
WILDCRAFT 


In Wilderness Hunting & Wildcraft by 
Colonel Townsend Whelen, we have a 
remarkably fine book written by one who 
knows of what he speaks. Colonel Whelen 
has had quite as much experience in hunting 
North American big game as anyone will 
probably ever have in the future. 

We have had innumerable books written 
by “wheel-chair” authorities on the sub- 
jects of big game hunting. In many other 
instances, unfortunately, these books have 

nm written by Naturalists who were not 
particularly interested from the sportsman’s 
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BULL’S EYE Target Pistol 


It has adjustable sights: shoots No. 6 shot; will kill flies 
but not break windows. Outfit includes bird ta: » 
bull’s eye stamp, extra shot and rubbers. You can have 
a lot of fun while practicing sighting and trigger squeeze, 
Guaranteed to hold 


within a 
bull at 10 feet. 






ever seen.” 
dealer for demonstration; 
if he does not handle the 
BULL’S EYE order 
direct. e ° 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO., Box 484, Rawlings, Wyo. 





Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750 
Single Barrel trap guns $100 to $750 


A New Jthaca 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. because the 154 
oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder and 4 oz. more shot than the 


heaviest 12 ga. The little .410 Ithaca is a winner 


Send for free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY - Ithaca,N.Y. + Box 11 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
All supplies for taxidermists. Open 
mouth heads for rugs, scalps for 


mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Field Glasses everyone 
can have the long range vis- 
ion of regular “‘binoculars” for’ 
less than one tenth the cost 






Glasses are easiest 
of all field glasses to use. 
Just place one lens to the 
eye and hold the other at 
arm'slength. You can focus 
instantly and distinctly see 
far away objects. 


-FAR 


FIELD GLASSES 


Just what hunters, naturalists, golf- 
ers and all outdoor enthusiasts 
have always wanted. Handy case 
ships into vest pocket ready for 
metant use 
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BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. , 


Manufacturing Opticians 
Dept 21. 574 Main Street 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Established 35 years 





WW. & C. Scott & Sons 
English Guns 





We carry a complete stock of the most 
popular numbers of Scott guns and big 
game rifles in varying weights and di- 
mensions in all bores and calibres. 


Let us know what type of gun and specifica- 
tions you are interested in and we will be 
pleased to send you by return mail complete 
descriptions of what we have in stock that 
meets your requirements. 

Wherever it is not possible to meet the exact 
requirements of our customers from our large 
and varied stock, no extra charge is made for 
having guns specially built to order at the 
factory. 





Don’t fail to take your Webley Air 
Pistol with you on your vacation. It 
will be lots of fun for all. 











Oar illastrated 72 page catalogue 25¢ in stamps 
Sole U. S. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 





























Weller iad 
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Truly Classic % oz. 
A Wonderfu 
Bait 





and Swims 
More Natural 


Catches More 
Big Fish 
Finish: Piko, Perch, Chub, Red Devil 
(red head with white body) 
Order Direct if Dealer Cannot Supply 
“Junior Size” Classic Minnow, weighs 
% oz., has one joint. Price $1.00 each 


Erwin Weller Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
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| point of view, or by sportsmen who, through 


a combination of chance and good fortune, 
were thrown in contact with our big game 
to an unusual degree and although they 


| may be unusually close observers of the 


| habits 





and conditions set before them, 
they may not have that back-ground of 
training with the rifle and with the best of 
modern equipment, the importance of 
which is so clearly brought out by the 
Colonel's book. 

As a result, most of these volumes pre- 
viously published on the subject of our big 
game have been seriously wanting from the 
crank’s point of view and yet, Wilderness 
Hunting & Wildcraft is not a book that 
will appeal only to the crank. It is not too 
technical for the tyro to thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate. 


“THE hunting of big game is becoming 
more difficult each year. Due to the con- 
stant pressure of civilization which is 
always increasing, our game is being 
pushed farther back each season and the 
remnants of that which formerly existed 
so plentifully throughout the continent, 
has taken upon itself a new stratagem of 
protection. They are more wary, better 
able to contend with conditions than their 
predecessors. 

We are wont, and erroneously, I think, 
to look back on those sportsmen of the 
colonial period as super hunters who would 
laugh at our efforts. As a matter of fact, 
it is my personal opinion, that if Daniel 
Boone and Simon Kenton were set down 
today in the best of our remaining game 
fields, with their old rifles, they would be 
liable to starve to death before they had 
learned to contend with the far more difficult 
conditions of game hunting than those to 
which they were accustomed. 

Too much of the literature of game shoot- 
ing has been built on what has been said 
in the past. Colonel Whelen’s book piaces 
it before you from the 1922 stand-point 
when he was last in the Northwest. He 
has very sensibly devoted his book ex- 
clusively to those topics with which he is 
most familiar, namely, moose, sheep, goat, 
elk, caribou, deer and bear, and the equip- 
ment most suitable to the taking of them in 
their natural haunts. 

Having hunted in his foot-tracks, so to 
speak, within the last six months, I can 
more readily appreciate the much sound 
advice which the Colonel has to offer. 

I do not wish to detract from the curiosity 
of our readers by enumerating on the sub- 
jects of the various chapters not to com- 
ment on the way they are treated. In brief, 
there are twenty-four chapters, an intro- 
duction and three appendices, consisting 
of three hundred thirty-eight pages, with 
chapters on the use of the compass, camp 
equipment, fire arms, photography, physical 
preparations, etc. particular note are 
the splendid chapters on still hunting and 
stalking in the mountains. No two men 
will agree thoroughly on any subject per- 
taining to big game but I venture to say 
that Colonel Whelen’s book will be appre- 
ciated as one of the most thorough treatises 
on American fauna from the hunter’s stand- 
point, which has been offered in a long 
time. 

The book is profusely illustrated and is 
published by the Small Arms Technical 
Publishing Company, Marshallton, Dela- 
ware. SHOOTING EDITOR. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CROSSMAN AIR RIFLE 


Capt. Paut A. CurTIs: , 

I am inclosing stamped envelope and wish to 
ask you to tell me what you know about the 
Crossman Pneumatic Rifle. Is it accurate and how far 
is the range? And is it a practical arm? Please 
answer by return mail and oblige. 

J. S. GRIMET. 


Ans.—The Crossman Air Rifle is a very excellent 
precision weapon. It is really remarkably accurate 
up to 25 yards, at which range it will put every 
pellet in a 25c piece. 

It is quite powerful enough to kill rabbits ang 
partridge, and even a house cat at short range. 

I would place its limit of accuracy in flight, where 
one would not be bothered by cross wind, at about 
40 yards. This is not by any means just a toy. 
It is a man’s air rifle. j 

I haven't shot the improved Model which | 
understand is very much better than the original 
one from which I am drawing these conclusions 
but the Company has promised to send one to me 
for trial. 

SHOOTING Eprtor, 


A GOOD MAKER 


FIELD AND STREAM: 

I would feel grateful for all the information 
you would give me on the following described 
double barrel shotgun: 12 bore-30 in. barrel, | 
just got the gun from a family where it has been 
for over 30 years to my knowledge. It is a ham 
mer gun and seems to be in first class condition, 
The only markings I am able to find on the gun are 
the name, V. Shilling on both sides of the plates 
below the hammers, and on the rib is the name, 
V. Chas. Shilling fine Damascus barrels. The gun 
is in excellent condition outside of the trigger pull, 
which seems to pull very easy. I would like to 
know where this gun was made; in what factory, ete, 
and if you think it is safe to use nitro powder in it, 
together with all the dope you can give me on the 
above mentioned gun. Thanking you in advance 
for any service. 

FRED BERNHARD, 

Ans.—V. Chris Schilling is one of the best known 
of the German rifle and shotgun manufacturers, 

don’t believe that his fine old pre-war guns were 
ever surpassed in Germany. The factory is at 
Suhl, Germany. 

Of course, what the gun cost I couldn't possibl 
tell you, as he made many different grades, both 
expensive and inexpensive. At any rate, it isn't 
worth a great deal of money now being a hammer 
gun, and most people prefer hammerless weapons, 

The gun is perfectly safe for nitro powder in any 
of our standard ammunition, if it is in fair condition 
as I presume is the case. 

SHOOTING EpITor, 


06 CARTRIDGES 


SHooTinG Epitor: 

I have recently purchased one of the new Reming- 
ton Model 30 Express Rifles. It is chambered 
for .30 Caliber Springfield Model 1906 and is equip- 
ped with Lyman 48-R receiver sight. Certainly a 
fine combination. 

I would especially appreciate a frank statement 
of your choice of cartridge for this arm from among 
the several makers and the loads they each offer 
for the following game: 

1. White tail deer and black bear in the Eastern 
States. 

2. Moose and the heavier game of the Northwest. 

Who, if any, makes a light or squib load in this 
cartridge, one suitable for grouse and squirrels in 
settled country? 

GicBert S. Warts. 


Ans.—My favorite all around load for the Spring. 
field rifle is the hollow point 180 grain bullet, 
which has a velocity of 2700 ft. per second. 

This load is powerful enough for any game found 
on the North American continent. I have used 
it for moose, deer, sheep, elk, goats, bear, and 
everything. 

I must confess however, that I think the bullet is 
a little bit too severe on soft tissue game of medium 
size such as deer; every one that I have hit withit 
has been badly torn, so I think if you use the old 
standard 220 grain soft point bullet for Eastern 
shooting which only has a velocity of 2200 ft. per 
second, and consequently, does not mutilate as 
badly, and confine the 180 grain cartridge for the 
northwest and west, that you will be best suited. 

There is no light load made commerically, 
suitable for grouse and squirrels to use in the 
Springfield. You would have to load these up 
yourself, or get someone who has the loading tools 
to do it for you. 

The best load I know is the full metal patch 
military bullet. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SPORTING SCOPE 


Capt. Paut A. CurTIs: 

I have read with considerable interest your article 
in the December FIELD AND STREAM concerning 
the use of your telescope on your hunting trip in 
Alberta. 

It is my understanding that you retained the 
Lyman No. 48 sight on your Springfield when you 
mounted the telescope, which probably put the 
line of sight of the telescope quite a distance above 
the comb of the rifle. I would be interested to 
know if you in any way adjusted the height of the 
comb of your rifle to accommodate the use of t 
telescope, or if you used the same height comb for 
both your micrometer sight and your telescope 
sight. 

I have a Winckester Model 54 .30-06, fitted with 
Lyman No. 48-W sight, and I like the arrange 
ment very much. In mounting either a Zeiss or 4 
Belding & Mull telescope on this rifle, I presume the 
lift of the bolt handle would cause the telescope to 
be mounted high enough to clear the Lyman sight. 
However, there is some question in my mind if the 
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height of the telescope above the comb would 
cause some difficulty in sighting. Would a leather 
cheek pad, such as the Rowley, be desirable when 
shooting with a telescope? 

If the above arrangement would not be first- 
class, would you consider the new Remington 
Model 30 Express more adaptable because of the 
location of the bolt handle, which would permit the 
telescope sight to be mounted closer to the bore? 

O. F. GoEKE. 


Ans.—I wouldn't have a telescope sight on any 
rifle which couldn't be used in conjunction with 
the sporting iron sights. As you suggest, I had a 
48 micrometer rear sight on my Springfield as well 
as the Zeiss scope and could use either independently 
of the other without detaching the scope. 

Ithink entirely too much has been said about the 
heighth of the comb on the rifle stock. It is in my 
opinion, not nearly as important as some would 
make it appear. People are constantly writing 
to me about the comb of the stock. 

The comb should be as high as the bolt action 
will permit and no man needs a higher comb than 
this to use the telescope properly mounted. God 
gave him a chin which can steady his aim just as 
much as his cheek would if we would rest it against 
the comb. 

I consider the cheek pad entirely unnecessary. As 
a matter of fact, although the scope could be 
mounted lower on the Model 30 Remington Ex- 
press than on the Model 54 Winchester, for my 
personal use I would just as soon have the, Win- 
chester. 

I see no particular advantage in having the scope 
so close to the barrel. For the target shooter, it is 
a different matter. 

The target shooter might prefer having it as 
low as possible, as most of his shooting would be 
from the prone position, but for the big game 
hunter, a happy medium is by far the best. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SHORT BARRELS 


Capt. Paut A. CurtTIs: 

I have shot a rifle, postol and shotgun more or less 
for a number of years but I am just a very ordinary 
shot with a shotgun which is the arm upon which 
I desire your kindly advice. 

By force of circumstances many of us, of whom 
I am one, have to use guns which are not the best 
adapted to the work in hand. My gun is an L. C. 
Smith, hammerless, 12 guage, 30 inch, full choke, 
right and left, seven and one-half pounds, double 
triggers, just how old I don't know, but its in 
excellent condition inside and out. I want to 
adapt it to brush shooting, grouse, woodcock and 
pheasant by the purchase of another set of barrels 
26 inches long, specifying the following patterns: 
Right barrel 60% of the shot charge in a 30 inch 
circle at 30 yards. Left barrel 70% at 45 yards. 
Patterns to be even—not “patchy.” No. 7 or 
possibly 744 shot. 

This may be a bit unusual but I find that the 
birds I get—which are few—are dropped about 


25 to 30 yards distant with the first barrel. The | 


ones with the second barrel are so few that I don't 
know the distance. Many of my shots are made at 


much less than 30 yards, I am convinced, and are | 


for the most part misses. 

My gun fits me perfectly. I can and do handle it 
very fast, probably too fast, but I can’t seem to 
slow myself up with it. I am considering having 
it equipped with a single trigger as very often I 
double on my first shot so fast that my shooting 
companions declare I’ve shot only one barrel. 
How I do it I don’t know, however I don’t believe 
I use two fingers. Would you suggest a single 
trigger? Would it require considerable practice to 
become accustomed to its use? 

Most of all your reply concerning the pattern for 
the barrels for the ranges indicated will be ap- 
preciated. 

I would like a much lighter 12 guage gun than the 
26 inch barrels will make say six and one-fourth 
pounds but that is impossible except for a new 
gun. Probably 26 inch barrels on my gun will make 
it weigh about 7-2 to 7-3. 

Gorpon Z, SMITH. 


Ans.—I read your letter with interest and I can 
say that it will be very easy for the Smith Company 
to make you a new set of barrels for your gun, 26 
inches long. I really think the 28 inch ones would 
be better because the present pair of barrels are 
30 inches long and 28 inches will balance better on 
the frame. 

What you are really asking for in a 60% pattern 
at 30 yards is equivalent to a 50% pattern at 40 
yards in a standard 30 foot circle. Do not confuse 
the maker by beating around the bush, ask for a 
50% pattern, right barrel, and let it go at that, but 
as you shoot so very fast, I would suggest that your 
right barrel be improved cylinder or 45%. The 
maker cannot guarantee to give you a 70% pat- 
tern at 45 yards. He can do so at 40 yards. In 
view of the fact that you shoot entirely too quick 
now, I most certainly would not recommend the 
angle trigger. Why make it easier for you to shoot 

ster? 


You will be disappointed to know a reduction in 


barrel length in your gun will only reduce the weight | 


of it two or three ounces. The forward end of the 
barrel is not very heavy. It doesn’t cut the gun 
down much. Furthermore, the maker cannot give 
you the benefit of all the weight that it could be 
reduced and still make the gun balance properly 
— both - of tubes, so you met be reconciled 
aving the gun, comparativ ing, 
same weight. ” Pee eee 


SHootinc Epitor. 
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eAsk any 


judgment. 


Prism Binoculars 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485-C FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Pacific Branch: 
728 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Caiif. 


Navy man~ 


Ask any navy man why Zeiss 
Binoculars are the Navy’s choice. 
The navy requires maximum 
light gathering power, wide field 
of view, sturdy, moisture-proof 
construction, and uniform quality. 
In selecting a binocular you are 
safe in being guided by the Navy’s 


Zeiss Binoculars are sold by leading opti- 
cians, camera dealers and sport goods stores 
everywhere. Write to us for catalogue. 


ZEISS 











“Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting’”’ 





| Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 


12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. 
Full Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke, or 26 
inch Cylinder Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. 
Solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out. Solid 
Top. Side Ejection. Press-Button Cartridge 
Release to remove loaded shells from magazine. 
Automatic Recoil Hang-Fire Safety Device. 
| Double Extractors. Trigger Safety. 





The Roar of a Marlin | 


Jb pty rustling underfoot. Eyes and ears alert for 
the feathered whirlwind —then the roar of your Mar- 
lin echoing across the hills. Back at dusk, happy and 
satisfied. Depend on a Marlin every time to get the game. 
It’s a sturdier, harder hitting, longer range gun —the life- 
long companion of seasoned shooters. 
lin now —it’s ready for you. 
Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Department 


Marlin 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





Choose your Mar- 
Your dealer can fit you out. 
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your trips if you have an 


AIRO MATTRESS 


without pump. Will last for years. Write for catalog. 





pesto Qevectiesus 


Depends on a good mattress and restful 
sleep. You can have both on ALL 


Made on low air pressure, “balloon tire’’ principle of khaki- 


The K. & W. RUBBER CO., Dept. 101, Delaware, Ohio- 


\ FREE CATALOG 


Send today for this marvelous cata- 
log ot army goods bargains. 52 pages. 
over 100 illustrations, money saving 
values, Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, 
. Full line 


Sport and Army Clothi: 
of Camping needs. Outfitters for 50 
ears to leading Military, § Theatrical 
covered virgin rubber. Easily carried. Quickly inflated and Society organisations. Sa’ customers 


over the world. 
W. STOKES KIRK 





1627D N. 10th St., Philadeiphia 











KIDNEY’S BI-PLANE 
Family Speed Boat 
Yours for Speed! 






DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 





You'll like the racy speed and ciean-cut 
lines of this fast Kidney boat. Made 
especially for hard service with outboard 
motors. Just the thing for the whole 
family to enjoy all summer long. Safe 
and strong. Built entirely by the hands 
of craftsmen who have been building boats 
for more than 45 years. 6c in stamps will 
bring the illustrated Kidney catalog showing 
complete line of boats. Write for it today. 


Boats on exhibit at the Motor Boat Mart, 1725 Diversey 
Parkway, 


sEepas Yon tongarne & Amusing, 33,5. Wabaah fe, 























































































BoM SPORTER 


with 
Rem. Exp. Model 30 
and 
Special Stock Designed by 
Col. Whelen 
elaborated by 
Capt. Curtis 
approved by 
Capt. Askins 
and 
other 
experts 


















Price 
$116.00 
with 
B&M 
Scope 
and 
Sling 
In 
five 
Calibers 
Action 
Hand Smoothed 
Stock 
Extra Finish 
Limited Number 
Write at once for 
details 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. 


822 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 











wn» DURN 


Cleveland Traffic Police use NOBURN. 
Apply NOBURN-stay all day in rawest 
wind and ve with comfort at night. 
NOBURN absolutely makes you wind- 

and sunburn proof. At all 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores--or send 
$1 for bottle. Guaranteed--or 


money back. Sam Strong, 508 


Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O 
Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 








It’s ANew One! 
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The greatest Outdoor Sleeping 

Bag Value ever offered 

Filled with 
100% PURE CARDED WOOL 
Soft as Down 
RAIN REPELLANT COVER 
tied with the genuine 
HOOKLESS slide FASTENER 
‘Just an easy pull to open or close” 
Total weight 6 % pounds 


And the Price $ 85 
is ONLY 16= 


Delivered post paid anywhere in the U. S. 

An unusually light weight, cozy and compact 
sleeping bag especially adapted for Hikers, Forest 
Rangers, Explorers, Surveyors, Campers and Big 
Game Hunters. 4 

Your money back if not satisfied. 

Manufactured and sold by 


THE SPIRO COMPANY 
Largest Sporting Goods Dealers in the West 
301 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














| made by Eli Boxer. 
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TRUXTMANS SCOPE WANTED 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a Savage bolt action .25-20 rifle and want 
to mount it with a good telescope sight about 
(2% power) with low rigid mounting. I want to 
use it for shooting crows, squirrels, rabbits and 
other small game. What make of scope and front 
sight would you advise using? Where can same 
purchased? What price? Who could [ get to 
mount? THEO. R. WOFFORD. 

Ans.—I note that you have a Savage .25-20 
Sporter and since my last article on telescopes in 
FIELD AND STREAM, I have had a great many re- 
quests for advice on scopes. : 

Really, I would not recommend such a fine in- 
strument as the Zeiss in this instance because it 
costs so very much more than the rifle is worth. 
A good Zeiss scope with Noske mount, by the 
time you had it fitted properly, would cost you in 
the neighborhood of $65 to $70. 

The Stevens Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., make 
the best reliable scope that I know of for the money. 
I think their No. 438 would be the best for your 
purpose. It is 344 power, has a field vision of 27 
feet at 100 yards. It would make a splendid scope 
for squirrels, rabbits, etc. I cannot tell you what 
they are worth at the present time, but roughly 
speaking, it would be about one third of what the 
Zeiss equipment would cost you. 

SHOOTING EpiTor. 


SHOT PATTERN 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have just purchased a 12 gauge Parker gun and 
would appreciate your explanation of the following: 

The right barrel is marked to target 125 pellets of 
shot in a thirty inch circle at 40 yards. The left 
barrel 225 at same distance, using one and one- 
eighth ounces of No. 7 shot and 3 drams bulk smoke- 
less powder. I would like to know what percentage 
this makes my gun deliver right and left barrel. 
When I purchased the gun I specified right barrel 
to be improved cylinder, and left modified. in other 
words, I wanted about a 45 to 50% right and 55 
to 60% left. The gun is to be used for upland 
shooting. W. S. CRISWELL. 

Ans.—An ounce and \% of No. 7 shot would con- 
tain 327 pellets, consequently a pattern of 125 is 
just right for an improved cylinder load. 225 isa 
strong modified choke. 75% would be 245 in the 
circle; 40% would be 130. 

SHootTinc Epitor. 


LET IT BE! 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 
am in possession of a beautiful old rifle, pre- 
sumably of English make, and would appreicate 
some information about it. It was made by 
Charles Siviter, Halsowen. It is hammerless and 
single shot. An old shell box describes the car- 
tridges as 577 reduced to 450. The ammunition was 
What can you tell me about 
this gun? For what game would it be suitable? 
Where would it be possible to secure ammunition 
for this gun? Epwarp J. BLorrt. 
Ans.—From the very limited description you 
have given me of your rifle I am sure that it is a 
British Martini. This is, of course, a single shot 
hammerless mechanism and the cartridge no 
doubt is the .577-450 Coiled Martini-Henry. This 


| cartridge is loaded with 90 grains of Black powder 








in a 325 grain lead, copper-tubed bullet. It might 
be for the later .577-450 Solid Martini-Henry. How- 
ever, the ammunition is not procurable in this 
country, and the importation in small lots would be 
prohibitively expensive. 

SHOOTING EprTor. 
Capt. Paut A. CurTIs: 

I have a 12 gauge L. C. Smith shot gun, field 
grade, with 30 inch barrels. On my last hunting 
trip I slipped on a rocky slope in such a way as to 
cause the gun to be thrown from my hand violently 
onto the rocks, causing a prominent dent to be in 
the right barrel about 9% inches from the muzzle, 
and a slight dent in the left barrel, 1434 inches from 
the muzzle. As to the bore of the barrels I can not 
say for sure, so Iamenclosing a copy of the certificate 
that came with the gun when I bought it in October, 
1919. The stock is also broke just at the grip be- 
low the safety and will have to be replaced. Will 
the dents in the barrels, as described by me cause the 
gun to shoot closer or spread out more, and will the 
dents hurt the range of the gun? How could dents 
be removed from the barrels, and is it worth doing? 
What would it cost to put a new stock on the gun? 
Would you advise work to be done by the manu- 
facturers or a local gunsmith? 

Epwarp R. PHALON. 

Ans.—Don’t attempt to shoot your gun with 
those dents in the barrel. It will increase the pres- 
sure very much at that point. It will also cause a 
very irregular pattern and the pressure of the shot, 
if you shot it consistently without having the dents 
removed, would in time thin the barrels to the 
danger point just where the dents appear on the 
inside. 

Any good gunsmith could remove these dents at 
a very nominal figure. He has a mandrel just the 
size of a 12-bore barrel which he forces in up to the 
dent and then, tapping the barrel on the outside 
with a copper hammer, continues to force the 
mandrel in until the dent is swelled out and all trace 
of it is removed. 

I ima ine the Smith Company will put a new 
stock on the gun for you for about $15.00 or $20.00, 
and they will remove the dents for about $1.00 
apiece. I would certainly advise you to send the 


gun back to them to be properly corrected. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


A WOMAN, A GUN AND A 
GRIZZLY 


(Continued from page 18) 


And as I slipped and struggled up that 
slope, with my lungs feeling as if somebody 
was pulling them up my throat with a rake, 
I just kept mumbling to myself, “Oh! Keep 
him. Don’t let him get away,” as if there 
were some god of hunting to whom I was 
praying with all my heart and soul. 

It seemed hours before we finally broke 
out of the thick timber and started to slant 
along the open shale in order to crawl round 
a shoulder of the ridge which hid our bear 
from view. Would he be there, or had he 
moved to other feeding grounds, or had he 
picked up our scent? The wind was toward 
us. That was one thing in our favor. But 
there was no telling, and I kept steeling my- 
self to the bitter disappointment of finding, 
as we came around the rocky shoulder ahead, 
that he was gone. But I kept saying softly, 
“Keep him! Keep him!” like a child re- 
peating his prayer. 


HE dusk was deepening every minute, 

turning to night so fast that you could 
see the change of light. We started to crawl 
around the shoulder to reach some dwarf 
jackpine that lay just below the snow patch 
where we had seen the bear. 

“Careful now,” Jack warned, as we slid 
and wriggled along on our stomachs, push- 
ing our guns before us. Suddenly he turned 
around and held up his hand. 

“There he is,’’ he whispered. “There, 
beside those bushes to the right.” 

About a hundred and fifty yards above us, 
a great brown animal was moving slowly 
from bush to bush, feeding. Now and again 
he would throw his head up and stand still 
for a minute, as if some vague intuition ora 
faint sound from us had warned him of 


anger. 

“Quick! Over here!’’ Jack slid along to 
where the ground was less rocky. 

Fingering the bolt of my rifle and throw- 
ing a cartridge into the barrel, I hitched my- 
self over beside Jack and, sprawling out 
flat, rested my gun on a little clump of earth. 

“Now, shoot!’’ Jack ordered. 

As he spoke the bear turned and saw 
us. In the dusk, as he faced us, he loomed 
huge, gigantic. Slowly I looked through 
the peep sight and brought the ivory bead 
up until his chest rested on it. Then I gently 
squeezed the trigger, holding my breath. 
As I squeezed it seems ages, and the awful 
thought crossed my mind that the gun was 
broken. All of a sudden there came a roar 
in my ears, and that great brown mass u 
the shale slope quivered, wavered and call 
on his haunches. 

“He’s hit. Quick! Come on!” Jack 
yelled in my ear. 


AS I scrambled to my knees and started 
up the slippery shale the grizzly strug- 
gled to his feet, wavered for a flash and 
then started down right at us. I brought up 
short and hesitated. He was coming 
faster now, and behind him the shale slid 
and rolled like a landslide. He wasn't 
roaring, as I expected. He made no noise 
except a clicking of his teeth, which showed 
white against his red gums. 

Now he was within fifty yards. He was 
staggering, but he still kept coming fast 
and fighting mad. 

“Hit him again!” Jack yelled excitedly. 

Raising my gun to my shoulder, I took 
hasty aim and fired. Without a sound 
the grizzly stopped in his tracks, then spun 
around like a top and pitched forward on 
his head, the blood spurting in jets from a 
hole in his chest. 

His little pig-like eyes were fixed on me. 
As the brave animal, game to the last, 
tried to drag himself to us he half rose, then 
collapsed in a heap and lay still. With a 
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BUY from the largest distrib- 
J utors of otor amp 
Quan- 
tity buying enables us to quote 
lower prices. 

Visit the largest camp display in 
New York City. 

Everything 

from a blanket 

pin to a trailer. 


FREE!| 


This valuable 
booklet edited b 
Major Chas. G. 
Percival, Sec’y and Treas. 
American Tourist Camp 
Association. 
Address Dep't. 4 


BECKERS 
MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS 


312 Broadway-New York City 
159-06 Jamaica Ave ,Jamaica,ld 


Equipment in the East. 











Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories an pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine : 





AND HERE’S THE 
: ’ : 

Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
elender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacti re- 
quirements of skinning and clean- > 
ing fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. Blades are of superior 
quality steel with strong, durable ieon-cutting edge: The points 
are shaped just right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER We will send you Hunting & Fishing 

* Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues 
The and this 
Remington 


Sportsman's 
Knife. 

















Satisfaction potent or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE. 308 Newbury St. ;Boston Mass. 











Lighting Plant for Campers 
and Small Cottage 


$°7 5:©° snp up 


Can be clamped 
on auto running 
board. Charges 
auto batteries 
without remov- 
ing. 6 volt, 12 volt 
and 32 volt. 120 
watts to 1 K. W. 


KINTZING LOOM MANUFACTURING CO. 
HANOVER, PA. 

















Pratt Wood Decoys 
The World’s Standard 














Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 
or exchange with you for any other firearm 
you may want. Write us what you have, 
what you want, and we will make you an offer 
by return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 





10 Cornhill oston, Mass. 
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shout I started up to him, but Jack grabbed 
my arm. 

“Wait,” he cautioned earnestly. ‘“‘Let me 
go first.” 

Step by step, trembling slightly with ex- 
citement, I followed up the slope to where 
the great brown beast lay in a pool of blood 
that kept welling in a widening crimson 
circle over the ground. For a time we stood 
over him, looking into his wide open eyes, 
over which a film was slowly forming. Then 
Jack turned to me and, gripping my hand, 
patted me on the shoulder. 

“That’s great,’’ he said. ‘A half-hour 
later, and we’d have lost him in the dark. 
I'll have to skin him now, for there wouldn’t 
be much left of the hide by morning if the 
wolves or coyotes get a sniff of him. The 
outfit will sure be tickled pink when we 
blow in.” 

Night had fallen when Jack finished his 
task. Throwing the head and pelt over his 
powerful shoulders, he started ahead of me 
down the mountainside to camp. 

October was flowing away before we again 
swung around the great pedestal of Robson. 
As the strident toot of a locomotive floated 
to our ears my heart sank heavy. I knew 
that civilization and its problems were at 
hand and our adventure a thing of the past. 

It had been a wonderful journey, full of 
hardships at times, as when we had been 
snowed in for a spell of zero weather up on 
the Wapiti. But most of it has been one 
golden round of happy hunting days, with 
evenings around the camp fire with Jack 
and Webb and the others, whose friendship 
had been cemented by the hardships we had 
shared. Moose and goat and caribou, we 
killed our share. But, with it all, there did 


| not come again, nor ever will, the thrill I 
| felt that evening up at Donald MacDonald 


when I killed my first grizzly. 





GETTING AWAY FROM 
SCHEDULE 


(Continued from page 33) 


Sutro snapped a photo at the crucial mo- 
ment, just as I slipped the string from the 
bow. 

After that, there was nothing to it. We 
took all the photographs we wished, and the 
ugly knives disappeared. I could have run 
for Mikado of that Jap fishing camp on the 
anti-alien platform and been elected. 

Then there was the time we stopped on 
the desert and shot jack-rabbits. These rab- 
bits are a pest in many western communities, 
and they have drives to kill them off. Shoot- 
ing rabbits with small caliber rifles and shot- 
guns is considered very commendable. It is 
also considered fair sport, but nothing to go 
out of one’s way for. There is the pull of 
the trigger, the bang of the gun, and the 
rabbit either lies on the ground, flopping in 
the throes of death, orjhe goes jumping away, 
perhaps with a leg dangling. 

With bow and arrow, jack-rabbit hunting 
becomes a sport de luxe, well worthy of be- 
coming the chief objective of a two-week 
vacation. The rabbit breaks cover at forty 
or fifty yards, the bow comes up and the arm 
sweeps back in a long pull, the arrow cleaves 
the air in a long arching streak of swift mo- 
tion. There follows that second of suspense 
when the arc of the arrow and the flight of 
the rabbit become closer and closer, a meet- 
ing seeming inevitable. 

Maybe you'll get him, and maybe you 
won’t. More probably you won’t. But 
you're almost certain to come close enough 
to give both yourself and the rabbit a thrill, 
> al be surprised at the extent of that 
thrill. 

Archery tackle isn’t hard to make, it 
isn’t expensive, and it offers potential 
amusement possibilities that can be utilized 
in any vacant lot, in almost any green field 
or sloping hillside. As one becomes more 
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proficient in the manufacture of archery 
tackle and in the shooting of the longbow he 
gets to take a distinct pride in his work, in 
his accomplishments and in his work- 
manship. 

There is one incident in connection with 
the making of bows which left a distinct im- 
pression upon my mind. E. K. (Dusty) 
Roberts, an archer of ability and a sports- 
man of distinction, has long been noted as 
one of the foremost archers in southern 
California. 

In California there also resides Chief 
Compton, a man who has reduced the mak- 
ing of yew bows to a science. He is one of 
the few living men who have shot buffalo 
from horseback with the bow and arrow. As 
a lad he lived with the Sioux Indians; and if 
there is anything about archery that he 
doesn’t know, it has. never been discovered. 

One day a tourist found a bow lying on 
the paved highway of the Ridge Route be- 
tween Bakersfield and Los Angeles. He 
picked up the slender stick of polished 
wood, inspected it curiously, and then threw 
it into his machine. At a store in Santa 
Paula he exhibited it to the proprietor, who 
gave him a nominal sum for the article to be 
used as a curiosity in the window display. 

Thereafter, in due course of events, one 
of Dusty Roberts’ friends saw the bow on 
display and mentioned it to Roberts, who 
took a twenty-mile drive to look it over. As 
soon as he saw it he recognized the superior 


| workmanship and balance of the article, 


and made a deal with the storekeeper for it. 

When he shot the bow, Roberts knew 
that it had been made by a master crafts- 
man. It had a perfect balance, bent in an 
even arc and in such a manner that every 
inch of the wood did its work. Roberts 
knew that only a few hands in the world 


| possessed the cunning necessary to fashion 


such a perfect bow, and thought that he 
recognized the handiwork of Chief Compton. 

At that time Roberts and the Chief had 
never met. Roberts had not seen any of the 
latter's bows, but he had read descriptions 
of the work Compton turned out, and he 
knew yew well enough to recognize the per- 
fection of the fine-grained, perfectly seasoned 
wood. 

By making inquiries, Roberts learned of 


| the address of Chief Compton and wrote to 


ask if he had lost a bow. The Chief replied 
that he had lost a handsome yew bow from 
his machine while traveling over the ridge 
route. It wasa bow which had been made to 
kill mountain lions, weighed eighty pounds 
on the string, and was one for which the 
Chief had a warm spot in his heart. 

Roberts sent back the bow to its owner. 
Soon thereafter the Chief made a trip to 
Ventura to present Dusty Roberts with a 
bow. It was remarkable that the slender 
stick of wood could have been so stamped 
with the individuality of the master work- 
man who had fashioned it. 

Incidentally, a bow which actually weighs 


| eighty pounds when pulled to the head of a 
| 28-inch arrow requires a master archer to 
shoot it. 


By a weight of eighty pounds is 
meant that the string of the bow is pulling 
eighty pounds when drawn twenty-eight 
inches—the length of the old English cloth- 
yard shaft. 

The bows of our childhood days were 
pulled by pinching the arrow between the 
thumb and forefinger. The creations of 
modern archery—which, by the way, are 
merely re-creations of the long bows of old 
England—must be pulled by a three-finger 
release. The tips of three fingers are placed 
upon the string and the nock of the arrow 
pulled back to the angle of the jaw. The 
bow arm is held practically straight. 

There isa joy which comes from the shoot- 
ing of a powerful bow, a thrill in watching 
the flight of the arrow, a charm in sending 
an arrow high in the air until it becomes a 
mere speck against a fleecy cloud. Above 


all, there is a fascination about hunting with 
the bow—slipping along through soft grass 
with rubber-soled shoes, keeping well in the 
shadows, ready to loose a swift-flying 
noiseless shaft at game which is seen before 
it is aware of the presence of a hunter. 
Whether it be English sparrow or deer 
jack-rabbit or quail, the hunt possesses a 
much greater fascination than threshing 
through brush with a twelve gauge, waiting 
for the game to get up. 

Above all, the bow and arrow is linked 
with romance and adventure. It arouses 
dormant racial memories which have become 
akin to instinct. It is a sure cure for the 
helter-skelter, rapid-fire, scheduled vaca- 
tion. The bow and arrow has cured me of 
the short, hectic vacations of our mechani- 
cal civilization. 

As I write this I am sitting in a 42-foot 
yacht, cruising through the famous Inside 

assage. To starboard appears a range of 

snow-capped mountains. To port is 
another range of snow-capped mountains. 
Ahead of us there stretches a narrow pas- 
sage of brilliant blue. To the stern our wake 
stretches out, ever southward. Ahead is 
the land of the midnight sun—the land of 
mysterious silences, treacherous tide rips, 
wooded islands, virgin forests, big game. 
We are headed “up into Alaska,” with side 
trips through the numerous inlets which 
stretch back winding among precipitous 
snow-capped mountains. 

In the hold are bows and arrows, charts 
and provisions. The time of our return to 
civilization is indefinite. My business is, 
no doubt, suffering. Much of the money 
that I should be saving for my old age is 
being wasted. But the sun is shining; there 
are thousands of wooded isles about; last 
night we had an exciting experience with a 
reef; this morning we got a thrill out of 
running one of the more dangerous narrows, 
and this evening we will tie up and poke 
around the forest with bow and arrow. 

I am on my vacation. 





THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD AND 
THE GAME 
(Continued from page 27) 


at least 50 per cent of bob-white quail. 

Many interesting stories grow out of 
such confusion. Everything and every- 
body is demoralized. It would appear 
that every living thing of the whole area 
a in a terrible fight for the salvation of its 
ife. 

An interesting story is told by one of the 
wardens, of a dog that caught a rabbit. 
He seemed to become possessed of the 
thought that every one was working for 
a common cause and that if he killed the 
rabbit he was violating the ethics of the 
game. He suddenly dropped the rabbit 
and stood watching him gallop away. 

A negro’s wife, while marooned in a cotton 
gin on a farm in the flooded area, gave 
birth to twins. So impressed were they 
by the situation that they named one of 
them “Overflow” and the other ‘“High- 
water,” and said he would call them “Flow” 
and “High” as a constant reminder of the 
terrible tragedy of the flood. 

The damage to fish is also enormous. 
The flood came at a time when game fish 
were spawning, or had just finished spawn- 
ing and were protecting their young. The 
damage was equally great in each instance. 
Besides, the fishes were demoralized in the 
flood waters, like human beings in a tornado. 
Their places of habitat were swept away, 
and they were carried along with it. 

The powerful, rapidly; moving current of 
murky waters was such as to pound the 
life out of almost anything that undertook 
to live in it. Fish swam for cover or places 
of refuge and up small streams seeking clear 
water, as all other forms of life took flight 
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away from the flooded territory. Many 
of the fishes will be left marooned in some 
shallow lake or pool, to perish when the 
water abates and evaporation begins with 
the coming of hot weather. 

The water in the little town of Gillett 
was eight feet deep on Main Street. A 
man whose family had been driven to the 
upstairs of his home heard a terrible flopping 
below one night in his dining room. On 
investigation he found a large fish. 

Many of the fishermen of this state are 
securing good catches in small streams at 
the present time, and they conclude that 
the flood is helpful. However, the fishes 
have taken refuge in the small streams. 
Wefearthat next year the anglers of Arkansas 
will realize the damaging effects of the flood. 


O NE needs no great imagination to visual- 

ize the condition existing on the top of 
a line of levee a few days after the flood 
waters have flushed the living things from 
the swamps. Deer, bear, stray dogs, 
rabbits, snakes, wolves, bobcats, cattle, 
mules and people, white and black—yea, 
and many other things—at least a remnant 
of the entire population of the swamp. 

Imagine this situation when the shades 
of night are falling. The terrifying roar of 
the onrushing flood waters mingles with the 
plaintive call of each species for its com- 
panion, interrupted here and there with 
the deadly warning of the rattler. 

If Uncle Noah had been making his 
second collection of animals for the ark, 
he would not have had any difficulty there. 
He would have been met with a rush for 
passage, and he would have been a very 
busy man in limiting his cargo to two of 
each. After this group had been gathered 
on the top of the levee for three or four 
days, everything was possessed of a terrible 
appetite. They devoured all vegetation, 
and many of them fed, one upon the other. 
Something to eat was the object, and 
quality was not to be considered. 

Where the flood waters have receded 
there is nothing green. All vegetation is 
dead and covered with a layer of dirty 
silt up to the high-water line. The surface 
of the earth is like the murky bed of a 
lake. There is a fdeath-like stillness. Not 
even the song of the cricket or the katydid. 
The birds have gone. The accustomed 
bellow of the bullfrog, so frequently heard 
in that locality, is heard no more. 

The ghostly silence of the night is broken 
only by the occasional hoot of an owl, 
and even that has a plaintive, pathetic 
appeal which reminds one of a funeral note 
sung to the departing spirits of so many, 
many of his lost companions. The scene is, 
in reality, a living picture of desolation 
wrought by the unmerciful torrent of a terri- 
ble flood. It leaves in the mind a picture 
one will never forget. 





MASSASAUGA 
(Continued from page 31) 


tail, where a piece of bone, skin and flesh 
had gone with the rattles. I pity the 
creature that bit them off, if that is 
what had happened. 

Just to prove beyond all possibility of 
contention that he was a rattlesnake, we 
brought him back and presented him to a 
local museum for _ identification. The 
curator smiled at our tale of a rattleless 
rattlesnake and explained very gently that 
there were a number of snakes which re- 
sembled the Michigan rattler fairly closely. 
Then he dumped our catch out into a glass 
case and retracted. This, he conceded, was 
the true massasauga, mysteriously bereft of 
his most interesting caudal appendage. 

Had he been a normal rattlesnake, that is, 
a rattlesnake with rattles, the first person 
to whom we showed him on our return 

(Continued on page 101) 
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OWDY, Pard! 

Heard two fellows talkin’ about 
duck hunting the other day. Give 
you one guess as to what that 

Gunning time is just around the 
Hot diggity dog! 


means. 
corner! 


CONSIDER THE FARMER 


HERE is an ever increasing friendliness 

and consideration developing between 
the sportsman and the farmer. This is as 
it should be. 

Mr. John Burnham, President of the 
American Game Protective Association, in 
a recent address before the Schenectady 
County (N. Y.) Fish and Game Protective 
Association, sums up the whole situation: 

“It is the farmer who provides the home 
for our game, it is he the sportsman must 
rely upon for the place where he gets his 
sport. We must do all in our power to 
stamp out those depredations which destroy 
the farmer’s property. Help the farmer 
fight his battle and he will be your friend.”’ 


BOYS’ ORDER OF RANGERS 


™ HE boys of this brotherhood of wood- 

craft, the Independent Order of 
Rangers, would like to make you ac- 
quainted with their organization,’’ writes 


Evan W. Sexsmith, Head Ranger, of 
Tacoma, Washington. “It has for its 
object the protection of. wild life, the 


preservation of the national forests and the 
conservation of fish and game, that others 
in future years may enjoy the same pleas- 
ures we can now enjoy. 

“Our brotherhood is international and 
takes in for membership all boys under 
18 years of age who are interested in wood- 
craft and who believe in our principles.” 

The boys of today are the men of to- 
morrow—and how quickly they assume their 

laces in the world! Any organization that 

as for its object the elevation and training 

for right living and high ideals in boys is 
well worth supporting. Every boy should 
be a member of one of the several organiza- 
tions that have been founded along these 
lines; and any man’s time or money is well 
spent who lends a helping hand to this 
very important work. Instill sportsman- 
like ideals in their minds when they are 
young, and we need not worry about them 
when they become the next generation. 


MISSOURI’S MILLION PROGRAM 


EITH McCAUSE, State Game and 
Fish Commissioner of Missouri, sends 
us the following interesting information:- 
“A million dollar development program 
for 1927-28 has been outlined by the Mis- 
souri Game and Fish Department. This 
is by far the most extensive campaign in the 
history of the department. It is especially 
effective in that it includes all divisions of 
the department, which is composed of 
game protection, hatcheries and parks. 
‘This campaign, which represents so large 
an expenditure, is to be financed entirely 
with money derived from the sale of hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses. This program will 
not call for any outlay of funds to be de- 
rived through taxes. This is an important 
feature which will be of particular interest 
throughout Missouri. 


100 


By 


Harotp McCracken 


“Included in the plans for the biennial 
period of 1927-28 is not only the improve- 
ment and operation of present hatcheries 
and parks and the present effective game 
protection system, but these branches will 
be greatly expanded by the addition of new 
hatcheries and new parks and additions to 
our game protective organization. In se- 
curing parks there will be in addition new 
game sanctuaries where the work of propa- 
gating wild game will be carried on ex- 
tensively.” 

The first thing we know the State of 
Pennsylvania, which has been showing the 
way in this respect, will have to start 
stocking their district with African big game, 
to keep its place in the sun. 


*POSSUMS AN’ ’POSSUMS! 


D® you ever spend a night ramblin’ 
through the southern woods, stumblin’ 
and fallin’ and jabbin’ dead limbs into your 
face, followin’ a couple of bayin’ 'possum 
hounds? If you have, just focus your eyes 
on the photo on this page. I claim it is 


grounds for deserting my job as janitor of 
this page and migrating to Kenucky! 
“Am sending you a picture of opossum 





All up in the air 


gotten as a result of hunts in the hills of 
Kentucky,” writes H. V. McClure, of 
London, Kentucky. 

“It is needless to say they were not all 
caught in a single night; though it does 
show our efforts were not without success.” 


NATURE’S BLESSINGS 


ATURE takes mighty good care of her 

children. She imposes upon them a 
very severe struggle for existence, yet she 
gives them each and all an even break in the 
battle. Most every species of living crea- 
ture that is preyed upon for food by others 
has been provided with a protective re- 
semblance to its natural - environment. 





















Even the eggs of many birds are colored 
to resemble the grass, moss or sand on 
which they are laid. This natural camou- 
flage has in some instances even been 
carried to the extent of causing some birds 
and mammals to change the color of their 
coats to a snowy whiteness, that they 
should not be greatly handicapped through 
the period of winter. 

One of the most interesting of these little 
protective features which Nature has 
bestowed upon her children is the fact that 
the young of some animals are devoid of 
scent, making it possible for them to lie 
in hiding in the brush or grass and not 
be found by their enemies unless accidentally 
stumbled upon. 

A whole book could be written on the 
blessings which Nature bestows upon her 
creatures—but just look around and see 
for yourself. 


DON’T SHOOT ’EM! 


. HERE is no open season on the Bar- 

tramian sandpiper, commonly known 
as upland plover, in spite of the fact that a 
bag limit on plover is printed on the back 
of a hunting license.”” This statement is 
made by the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
has direct charge of the enforcement of the 
migratory-bird treaty act and its regu- 
lations. ‘Information has reached the 
department to the effect that hunters in 
Texas have been killing these birds under 
the impression that there was an open 
season on them, gained from a provision 
on the back of their licenses. For the 
benefit of those who may be misinformed, 
the Biological Survey states that under the 
provisions of the migratory-bird treaty 
act and the regulations thereunder there 
is a close season throughout the United 
States on upland plover, and persons killing 
these birds at any time during the year are 
liable to arrest and prosecution.” 


FIREARMS IN MAIL 


“Cu you give me some definite in- 
formation as to whether or not a 
revolver can be sent through the mails?” 
writes Bliss C. Jordan, of Denver, Colorado. 

I will quote the new law referred to, in 


part: 

“Order No. 5360, Sec. 478% (Effective 
May 10th, 1927). 

“Pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person 
are hereby declared to be non-mailable and 
shall not be deposited in or carried by the 
mails or delivered by any postmaster, 
letter carrier. Provided, That such 
articles may be conveyed . .. for use... . to 
officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Officers’ Reserve Corps; to officers of the 
National Guard or Militia . . .; to officers of 
the United States . . . ; employes of the 
Postal Service; to watchmen. . . guarding 
the property of the United States .. . And 
provided further, That such articles may be 
conveyed in the mails to manufacturers 
of firearms or bona fide dealers . . .” 

The fine is “‘not exceeding $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or both.” 

And that’s that! 
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MASSASAUGA 
(Continued from page 99) 


would have asked how many rattles he 
possessed. On being informed he would 
promptly have told the bystanders the 
exact age of the reptile, thereby making 
the most common of all errors in regard to 
rattlesnakes. 

The rattlesnake does not get one addition 
to his rattle and only one each year. The 
rocess of increasing the number of rings 
in that interesting organ is rather an 
irregular one, but the snake is supposed to 
add a ring with each shedding of the skin. 
Under normal conditions he sheds three 
times a year: once, soon after he emerges 
from his winter sleep; again, in the heat of 
midsummer, and finally in early fall, just 
before he retires into hibernation again. 


ROM these facts a scientist can calculate 

the age of a rattler fairly close if he knows 
the number of the snake’s rattles. He 
must allow for the first button, which 
appears as a tiny knob beneath the skin of 
the baby snake and does not develop at 
the same rate as subsequent additions. 
Knowing this and other factors, the scien- 
tist will make a fairly close guess. For the 
uninitiated to declare that he knows that a 
snake with seven rattles is seven years old 
is not even a reasonable conjecture. 

Baby rattlesnakes are born alive. At 
birth the baby rattlers are unable to make 
any sound with the rattle, but this does 
not prevent them from vibrating the tail 
vigorously when aroused. Their bite, even 
at birth, is sufficiently poisonous to cause 
swelling and severe sickness. 

The normal use of the rattle has been the 
subject of some dissention among men who 
have studied the snakes. By some it has 
been assigned even as romantic a function 
as sounding the mating call, while others 
believe it is employed to lure the snake’s 
food, especially birds, within striking dis- 
tance. 

For you, however, if you are an average 
person, it will never have but one purpose. 
That will be to tell you that you have come 
too close to the owner and you had better 
jump in some direction, and jump quick. 
Any direction will do, so long as it is away 
from the sound. 

In conclusion, if you want to get well 
acquainted with the massasauga rattle- 
snake, go up to Maison Island, in Saginaw 
Bay, Michigan. You will find him at 
home there, in numbers, and his family 
will not all lack their rattles, either. 





TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 39) 


designed for an outboard motor and the 
motor refused to work, you will realize what 
we were up against. After some tussling in 
which the kicker would not even cough, we 
realized that we had mixed too much oil with 
the gas. There was nothing to do but battle 
upstream for fourteen miles with makeshift 
paddles. But anything may happen on a 
fishing trip; so we resigned ourselves to the 
task on hand and after some little work 
reached Three Mile Island. 

This time we came up the west side. 
Arthur suggested that we fish at Coon 
Slough, as he had never missed catching a 
fish in it. His luck held, and he soon had a 
bass about the size of the Vampire minnow 
he was using. Being a good sportsman, 
he returned it to the water unharmed-and 
told me to fish while he paddled. That was 
the turning point in the series of events 
which led to the taking of the prize Southern 
large-mouth black bass. 

Then Arthur made a rather positive 
statement. He said, “There is a three- 
pounder over there.’ 


Field and Stream—August, 1927 


I was extremely skeptical and asked him 
where he got his dope. He replied, “I’m 
sure of it. I can hear him.” 

“All right, then,” I said. “here goes.” 

With that I shot the Shimmy Wiggler 
into a small picket and began to reel in 
slowly, jerking the lure lightly at intervals. 
Immediately I was rewarded with a 3%- 
pound bass, 

Arthur was all ready with the comeback, 
“See, I told you so. Now just follow me 
closely. See that snag over there? Well, 
there is the old boy himself, just on the 
other side of it.’’ 

His certainty of the existence of a 3- 
pound bass had been so uncanny that I 
softened a little bit in my attitude. “Are 
you sure of that?’”’ I asked. 

Arthur replied, ‘Dead certain. I can 
smell him, I tell you.” 

So again I shot out the lure. “‘All right, 
how’s that?’”’ I asked. But I knew it 
couldn't be right because I had landed 
about five feet off the mark. 

That gave Arthur a chance to stall, and 
he replied, “No good. Reel in and try it 
again. 

My cast was almost perfect; so I in- 
quired casually, ‘‘How’s that?” The an- 
swer was, “Just right. You'll get him, or 
I’m a liar.” After a perceptible pause, in 
which the lure had traveled a few feet, 
Arthur began to weaken. He admitted, 
somewhat disappointedly, “I guess I’m a 
liar, all right.” 

I agreed with him thoroughly and started 
to tell him so. “Yes, I guess you are. 
Great guns! No, you're not!’’ I struck and 
reeled furiously. But the old boy was wise 


“THE TENT DWELLERS” is the 
best thing of its kind ever written. 
Don’t miss the September issue. We 
have added extra pages to your 
regular FIELD AND STREAM to 
give you this treat. 














and began to come in toward the boat. 
I reeled faster. Then he cleared the water 
just as I had my rod as high as I could reach 
and was reeling full steam ahead. I didn’t 
see him, as by this time I had my back 
turned. “You had a_ whale,” gasped 
Arthur, “but you've lost him.” 

My line wasn’t very tight, and I reeled in 
as fast as I could, giving another jerk to 
set the hook. Then the fight was on. I 
cannot say exactly how long it lasted. I 
know that I had him alongside the boat 
and played figure eight with him until I 
thought he was all in. But when I went 
to put my hand to his mouth, he was off 
again like a shot. He kept this up three 
times more, then came in, stomach up, 
and [ lifted him into the boat. 

I didn’t care to take any chance by put- 
ting him on the regular fish stringer. We 
tied him with the bow line of the boat and 

ut him back into the water. The sun was 

ginning to get low; so we started back. 
On the way we had the good fortune to 
meet Mr. George Mann, returning to 
Bartow from his ranch. We helped him 
across the river to his car, as there was 
no ferry available at that time. Mr. 
Mann drove us to Bartow, where we put 
the fish on ice. At six o’clock on Monday 
morning the big fish was weighed and 
placed on display before the public. 

Believe me, anglers, this water is what you 
might call Fishermen’s Paradise, in my 
estimation. There is a good road being 
built through now; so practically every one 
around here will be going down. But I 
think I have located and labeled the daddy 
of themall. Should I have the good fortune 
to land him, I need not fear any competi- 
tion for 1927. 








Safety 


for Sportsmen 


KAPO © 


Life Saving “y 
Garments 


Approved by U, 
S. Steamboat In- 
spector, Dept. of 
Commerce, are an 
absolute guarantee 
of safety from 
drowning while 
canoeing in rapids, § 
wading treacherous 
streams, motore 
boating, yachting, 
duck-shooting, etc., 
etc. Four times 
more buoyant than 
cork. Send for free 
circular, which also 
shows Kapo Sleep- 
ing Bags, Camp 
Mattresses, etc. 
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KAPO PRODUCTS Co. 


Dept. F, 76 Traverse St. Boston, Mass. 
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For all who hunt, 
fish, sail, motor, 
out or stud 
birdlife. Unexcell 
for usein the movie 
andtheatreoratout- 


a - 
fies 6 times. Makes distant objects large and clear 
the world to your feet. Precise optical qual- 

finish. Carrying 


—brings 
ities. Durable caseincluded. At your 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 


PUCKESCOPE 2 


Apractical six power telescope. Made on the same 
formula as the Biascope, serving similar purposes. 
Neat leather case. At your dealer or direct, post. 
paid. Money back guarantee. 

Wollensak Optical Company 


832 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telesco Micro. 
scopes, Photographic Lenses of High Quality. 


Al Wilson 


Fisherman and Inventor 


of high grade tackle. Used 
by fishermen all over the world. 
The unquestionable lure for 
tarpon, trout, salmon, bass, 
muskellunge, jackfish and 
similar game fish. Try the 
new beaded trolling spoon. 
Send for catalog. 


Manufactured only by 


Al Wilson Co., 














Al 
Wilson 1539 Folsom Street, 
Trolling 
Speen San Francisco. 
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For Red-Blooded Folks! _ 
Send for price list and 
illustrated folder. 
Bows and Arrows Since 1918 


Wolverine Archery Tackle 
Coldwater - - - Michigan 
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Seosten * 3 good sporting —_ will find these pages 
sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. 


columns and take advantage of this productive mark 
circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100,000 guaranteed. 





particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
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FIELD AND Sresam readers are made up of rea 


List your kennels in thesé 


et. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C 
This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 


on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
















"A Friend andDJaymate 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality ty alge e makes our Scotch 
es rare ey’re jt! less, 
devoted. Have overy quai ar ri 
Rave--inpelligence 
shepherds, wu @ watchdors. * inde- 
Eee oepintghrepmis Dey 
tion Ries Get our 











JUST A REAL GOOD DOG 


Bred for beauty and intelli- 
gence. Pedigreed puppies $35. / 
and up. Grown dogs $50. 


and up. 





OWNING GOOD DOGS 


HAT could or can be more enjoyable 

than the pleasure of owning a good 

dog, either for sport, companionship 

or both? There is a fellowship that grows 
up between a man and his dog that is partly 
hard to understand, excepting there be some 
very close connection between the tempera- 
ments and inclinations of humans and the 
domesticated canine animals. Yet we hate 
to think that our dog is descended from 
the wild wolf or some wild dog—an un- 
friendly creature more given to cunning, 
than the honest and well-meaning “looks” 
and advances of our friends the dogs. It 
is hard to believe that all of our strangely 
formed and differentiated breeds or varieties 
of dogs have come from a common source. 
It is almost unbelievable that the drop- 
eared dog, and the prick-eared dog; the 
long-faced and the short-faced dog; the 
long-tailed and the tailless dog, had all a 
common father or mother in the form of a 
wolf of some kind or another. That the 
half-wild wolf-dog is still being domesti- 
pare or partly so, for the purposes of those 
who live in the northern climes, is well- 





GLENGAE COLLIE 
KENNELS 
Box 186 
Boonton, N. J. 





J 
WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


Sope 


Keep your dogcool, 
clean and comfort- 
able. Banish _ his 
fleas. Ken-L-Sope 
does it. Sweet smell- 
ing and lathers free- 
ly. It is the Dog 
Soap Supreme. Ken- 
L-Sope Liquid Shampoo 
is put up in 6 oz. bottles 
and quart tins. 
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CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 


113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 
Mahere, of KEN, L-RATION Producto 
Foods Suprem: 
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known; but the joys of ow nership in these 
| cases probably take the form of the material 





Four brace of Llewellin Setters, 





Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


rather than the sentimental side of the 
makeup of our manhood. 


TRAIN YOUR OWN DOGS 


HOSE who have the time and inclina- 

tion, are never prouder than when they 
shoot over their own dogs. Training gun 
dogs is a fine recreation for men who have 
the time, and where game is more or less 
plentiful. The scarcity of game is the 
prime reason that more men and women 
do not go in more for training their own 
pointers, setters, spaniels, and retrievers; 
and that is the reason dogs are sent into the 
kennels of public trainers who often have 
to journey far afield, North and South, to 
obtain suitable territory large and well- 
stocked enough to present the necessary 
opportunities for training a big string of 
dogs. We have many professional men 
who train pointers and setters for the pur- 

ses of field trials, and perhaps look upon 
‘shootiag’” dogs as something inferior. 
Here again is the material side of our nature, 
although it must be borne in mind that 
all is not gold that glitters, in field competi- 
tions. After all, the shooting dog is and 


will be the prime asset of the American 
sportsman, and if we had more shooting dog 





ANTICIPATING THE BIRD DOG SEASON 


llent in type, formation, color and size. They were trained by their owner 
Frank Colburn, Salinas, California 
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trainers with fewer dogs in their kennels, 
and more dogs out in the fields, the better 
it would be for those who perforce have to 
send their dogs to be trained to already 
overstocked and underworked quarters. 
The home-trained dog is more than ever a 
treasure. The methods of breaking are 
easy—so simple, in fact, that young persons, 
fond of dogs and the surroundings of 
country life, will not find it difficult to break 
a dog for shooting purposes. 


BREEDING GOOD LOOKING 
DOGS 


og we go to a bench show, we will find 
that very many of the winning dogs are 
imported dogs. Why is this? For the 
reason that the average man is more intent 
on the business of his everyday life than to 
the sport or hunting amusement side of 
his nature. Too many of our exhibition 
dogs are kept in public kennels or those pre- 
sided over by men and women who do 
nothing else than prepare dogs for the 
judging rings. There is no dog-breeding 
in these handlers’ quarters, where the im- 
ported dogs are kept in cages like so many 
parrots, and bark their heads off in their 





4A VETERAN SETTER BREEDER 


Joseph Lewis of Beverley, Mass., and a brace of really 

beautiful English Setters. Mr. Lewis has been a breeder 

and importer of Show and Llewellin setters for very 
many years 


confinement. It is true the dogs are 
given restricted exercise in capacious kennel 
yards; but under such conditions it will be 
found hard to actually breed good dogs, 
for the reason that bitches, like other 
animals, require quiet, comfort and seclu- 
sion during the two thirds of the period 
they are in whelp. So notwithstanding all 
the enormous money paid for imported dogs, 
especially in the way of the more excitable 
terriers, there has been little satisfactory 
production of first class young dogs that 
even approximate the quality of the im- 
ported sires and dams. If you possess the 
blood, good feeding and regular exercise 
will accomplish all you require in the way 
of dog breeding. 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOW IN 
AUGUST 


PINAL plans have been formulated for 
the annual show of the Southampton 
Kennel Club, in which all of the Hamptons 
have a part. It will be held on August 6 
and, as last year, in Memorial Park, South- 
ampton. In addition to the regular show 
there will be another exhibition of whippet 
racing. Activities have been intensified 


through the return from Europe of Tyler 

orse, chairman of the bench show com- 
mittee. He, with members of his committee 
and Harry Pelham Robbins, president of 
the club, have been at work on the judging 
list. Such names as Theodore Offerman, 








NEW LOW PRICES 


: on 
PERFECTION 

Dog 

Food 












5 lbs... .$ 60 
10 lbs... . 1.00 


Shipped prepaid 
to any point in 
U.S. or from your 
local Sportin 
Goods or Fee 
Store. 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
Battle Creek Dept. 15 Michigan 


CGseP 


have nohome if you have no 


“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
pt. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and roundworms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, 


POLICE DOGS 


Sired by Champion Amor 


























McNeill, Miss. 








At Stud. 
CASSIUS WINKELMAN, 


The World’s Largest Kennel 


has Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, automobile com- 
panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to 
$45.00 each. Catalog ten cents. 
OORANG KENNELS 

La Rue, Ohio 


Wausau, Wis. 





Box 3 








For Sale 
English Beagle Hounds 


Once more I offer a choice lot—pups sired 
by sons of Wheatley Manager & Imp. Ch. 
Harvester. Whelped fall 1926—Spring 1927. 

Five broken dogs 3 years old 

GEO. F. REED 
Crystal Lake Beagles, Barton, Vt. 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 














WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


The BEAGLE Magazine 


Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, 
ik the trials, shows, hunting stories, 








health and disease columns; ar- 
ticles on care, training, breeding. 








‘ The copy 20¢; yearly, $1.50 
==aese || HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 
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POLICE 
DOGS 


From the finest pureblooded 
Germ 











strains in any’s kennels 
we have develo the 
cot Police Det If you are 
seeking a faithful companies: 
re dable guard rod 
ur home;a gentle playmate 
tor the kiddie: joose a 
Mascot! 


Send for Free Booklet! 


Mascot Police Dogs and our man 
ng courses (under the direction 
of a German expert) are fully des- 
cribed in our new and interesting 
Soekiet Fix ney 3 —— pee -2e 
iso ice Dogs erstrains 
than the Mascot. Write! 
MAESER FUR FARMS, Ine. 
130 Maeser Station 
Hackensack, Minn, 











POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
} in pedigree. 

RAPPO YON M VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
POLIZE! ARCSS40N6 Su1a10% Ashland, Wisconsin 


LOOK! 


I offer for sale my 2 }4-year-old rabbit hounds, Frank 
and Bell, medium size, Breeding Kentucky, Eng- 
lish Strain and Birdsong, all day hunters, neither 
man nor gun shy. No faults. Ship anywhere on 
fifteen days trial, first $30.00 gets them C. O. D. 


J. M. ERWIN, Murray, Ky. 








Most Famous Great Danes 
Imported Stock Direct from Germany 


Winners in Eu- 








fawn, golden-brin- 
die, and Harlequins 
(white with black 
markings). Pup- 
pies, young dogs 
and bitches. Stud 
dogs and brood ma- 
trons. Best pedi- 
greed stock to be 
obtained abroad or 
in U.S.A. State 
req 





Champion Attila Hexengoi 


CHARLES LUDWIG 
St. Albans, L. LN. Y. ‘Phone Laurelton 1742 








+ 
The Airedale at Stud 
English Champion, Flornell Mixer 
The property of Mr. James F. Manning 

Mixer is without doubt the leading show and 
stud dog of the breed. Sire of five English cham- 
pions and over a hundred winners. test winners 
of both puppy classes and winner of special for best 
Airedale, Airedale Terrier Club show, Feb., 1927. 
Fee to approved bitches, $35.00. All particulars from 


PERCY ROBERTS, Noroton, Conn., Phone :Stamford 3395 
To whom all bitches should be sent 


Hundred Hunting Hounds 


CHEAP. Fur Finders. 
Money Makers. Free Trial, 
Hunting Horns, Collars, etc. 
Free Catalogue. 

Kennel Supply, HH85, Herrick, Ill. 























TREMONT KENNELS 
4194 Park Ave., N. Y.C. Tremont 1047 
The Largest Variety Kennel in New York 
OFFERS—Large complete selection of all 
breeds—grown and puppies—ranging from the 
most inexpensive farm dog to choice show 
and exhibition specimens! We ship to any 
art of the world and guarantee safe delivery 
n perfect health. Correspondence invited. 
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Phenomenal Success of the 
Noranby 
| Golden 


Retrievers 
Ch. Noranby Curfew At(Cruft’s Show, 1927. 


Champion bitch bred by Mrs. Charlesworth. 
Champion dog, reserve ch., Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
reserve stud dogs, and practically every winner 
directly descended from Ch. Noranby Campfire. 
His field-trial (ist, 3rd, reserve, and five Certifi- 
cates of Merit) and show-bench winning son at 
stud— 





NORANBY CURFEW 
Young, trained and puppy stock, for sale. 
Apply Mrs. Charlesworth, Rudwick, Sussex, England. 








WANTED TO TRAIN 


Pointers and Setters, Field work begins August 
First. I have the best Training grounds in the 
United States and I do not mean May-be. Have 
some nicely started Youngsters that Point, Back and 
Retrieve $75 each, and a few Crackerjack GROUSE 
and Quail Dogs, either sex. From $100 Up, every 
dog guaranteed to please. 

EUGENE PUGH 
y 


Pinehurst, Hattiesburg, Miss. 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 78 
Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larr 
Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well. 
Champion Lord Palmerston 
A high class field dog Fee $50. 
FOR SALE—WONDERFUL PUPPIES! 


DR. J. D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


y 
Fee $50. 





Llewellin Setters 


Several young dogs of ROYAL blood lines from 


Field Trial Champions, MOHAWK. II, CANDY 


KID, EUGENE M. and RILEY FRUSH. The 
pick of the litters. The real Genuine Bird Dogs 
that are a delight to hunt over and finest of com- 
panions. Be just right for this year’s hunting. 

Send for Photos and breeding—Prices $50.00 


W. A. Salter, 1516 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Pointer Puppies for Sale 
Whelped April, 1927. White 
and black; white and lemon 
Big, husky, healthy. Picture 
shows their Dam, she sired by 
Triple Int. Ch. Stylish Touch- 
stone Pups sired by Ch. 
Undaunted Rap, eight times Major 
neh. Dam 
Detailed pedigree sent on re- 
quest. Write or wi 
. F. C. FIEKER — Touchstone’s Marathon 

Carlinville, Illinois Lady, F.0.S.B8. No. 119618 


[RUNNING FITS 


Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits}by expelling worms. 
Dogs have always been wormy but have had run- 
ning fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and 
remove the cause and you will cure your dog. We 
»ositively Guarantee a cure, or money will: be re- 
unded. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. 

S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 
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Active, Alert 


with Peerless Dog 

Food. A balanced diet con- 

taining every food element 
necessary for building muscle, 
bone and lungs. Scientifically 
prepared. Keeps dogs up and 
going. Makes coats silky. 


Peerless 
DOG FOOD. 


Always wholesome, fresh, clean Eco- 
nomical to feedg Dogs crave it, yet satisfies 





It's easy 







Literature free. 


The Peerless Dog Food Company 
808-D Liberty St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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J. Robinson Beard, Theodore Crane, C. Y. 
Ford, Edward Chase, Mrs. J. R. Kurtz 
and H. L. Mapes have already been placed 
upon it. As in past years, the show will be 
for the benefit of the fund for crippled 
children. Local interest is again reported 
to be keen. The club has taken offices at 
130 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
and requests for information or premium 
lists should be sent there. 








A RUSSIAN GOLDEN RETRIEVER 


This is Noranby Tweedledum, a reversion to type (after 

a Bloodhound outcross) and of the Ingestre Strain, the 

first goldens to obtain recognition at Open Field Trials, 

competing against Labrador and Flat-coated retrievers. 

Owner: Mrs. W. M. Charlesworth, Rudwick, Sussex, 
England 


THE GOLDEN RETRIEVER 


OME very handsome and _intelligent- 
appearing retriever dogs of a rich 
golden color have been recently seen at 
the bench shows in and around New York. 
They were the property of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Appleton, of East Hampton, N. Y. 
One dog in particular possessed one of the 
most benevolent expressions ever seen on 
any retriever. His countenance was that of 


not only an honest dog, but one that declared 


1745. The old 





ALASKA INDIANS AND THEIR PACK DOGS 


Are these Copper River Valley dogs descendants from the Russian Golden Retrievers ly 
now U. S. Territo formerly known as Russian America? Behring and Chirikow first explored the new country 
m Retriever Breed is said to be extinct in European i imilarity 
the types of the Indian and the Modern Russian dog 


his sagacity. B. M. Armstrong, of Winni. 
peg, is another admirer and importer of 
this breed—one by the way with interesting 
antecedents. The Canadian sportsman 
speaks highly of the willingness of these 
“golden” dogs, and their suitability for 
duck hunting. The shade or color of their 
coats is suitable for concealment midst 
the foliage or reed surroundings of the 
wildfowl shooting season when a _ well. 
hidden dog is always desirable. This is one 
of the reasons that the popular Chesapeake 
Bay dogs are so much in favor. A cross 
between the Chesapeake and the Golden re. 
triever might still be found a boon to the 
duck hunter. The Golden Retriever Club 
was formed in 1911 by Mrs. W. M. Charles. 
worth, and it is to that lady we are 
—- for the following notes on this 
reed. 


SUCCESSFUL BREED OF 
GUNDOG 


MBS, CHARLESWORTH ésays _ that 
“this beautiful and successful breed 
of gundogs is just beginning to be heard of 
in U. S. A. and Canada, and I think, per- 
haps, that as the founder of the Golden 
Retriever Club, a few notes may be of 
interest to the many good sportsmen and 
women across the water. The history of 
these dogs is somewhat romantic. In 
about the year 1860, the late Lord Tweed- 
mouth, when visiting Brighton, happened to 
see a small but an astonishingly clever 
troupe of performing dogs called Russian 
sheepdogs. He was so much impressed by 
their appearance and intelligence that he 
bought the entire troupe. These dogs be- 
came famous as the Guisachan or Tweed- 
mouth retrievers. After some time they 
began to lose type from in-breeding, and 
with a view of retaining their great tracking 
qualities, Lord Tweedmouth crossed them 
with a bloodhound, and although, so far as 
can be ascertained, this cross was only used 
then, many of the bloodhound character- 
istics are visible in them today. The photo 
graphs I send show the original and pure 
type, as retained by the late Col. the Hon, 
W. le Poer-Trench. They represent the 
type achieved by the bloodhound cross, 
and the Golden retriever as he is today on 
the show bench, and at field trials.” 


RUSSIAN DOGS IN ALASKA? 


ROM another source it is learned that 
Lord Tweedmouth or Col. Trench de 
spatched agents in search of new Russian 
golden or yellow retriever blood from its 
original source. The quests, however, were 
unsuccessful. The localities visited could 
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only produce a single specimen of the 
genuine breed, although it was ascertained 
that dogs of similar character were known 
to exist in a wild and unfrequented part of 
Asiatic Russia. There existed two varieties 
of retrieving setters in Eastern Russia, which 
were probably relatives of the dogs dis- 
covered in the Brighton circus. As there 
was no possibility of obtaining —— of 
the original breed for strengthening the 
Tweedmouth strain, a bloodhound cross 
was tried and, let it be added, with success. 
The ‘‘goldens” have been quite successful at 
field trials, when placed in competition 
against other varieties of retrievers. It 
will be not without interest to note that a 
considerable family likeness exists between 
these Russian golden retrievers and the pack- 
dogs of the Indians in Alaska, formerly 
called Russian America, and first explored 
by the Russian officers Capt. Vitus Behring 
and Chirikov in 1741. 


FAST-RETRIEVING SPANIELS 


"THE fast and flashy retrieving spaniel 
is always a popular favorite with the 
gallery at field trials. He is also the joy 
of his owner, breaker or handler, for well 
each or all of these are aware that a dog 
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the mouth is well placed, the head well 
carried. The pace—‘a gallop.” There is 
no half-heartedness; no dawdling. Smart's 
the word, and quick’s the action—the 
work of a good springer or any other spaniel 
that deserves the character of a first-class 
gundog. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
STANDARD 


"THE following standard has been adopted 
by the English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Association: 

1. The skull should be of medium length, 
fairly broad and slightly rounded—with 
medium stop and well chiseled eye sockets. 

2. The jaw should be of medium length, 
straight, square and deep muzzled; not in 
any way snipey; with good deep lips and 
well developed nostrils. 

3. The eyes should be dark in color, and 
well set in, and should be neither round nor 
prominent, 

4. The ears should be moderately long, 
and set on in line with the eye, and hang- 
ing close to the cheek; should be well covered 
with fine feather, which should not be curly. 

5. The neck should be moderately long 
and muscular, and free from throatiness. 





ROVER RETRIEVES AT THE GALLOP 


er Spaniel Boghurst Rover, an American, English and Canadian bench show ci retrieving a 
rabbis ee Spaniel Club’s Trials, on the other side. Rover’s style may be described as a Owner: Geo. H. 
Higgs, Los Angeles, California 


performing in this way will not fail to 
catch the eyes of the judges; for above all 
good things, the ever watchful adjudica- 
tors are wont to be highly appreciative of 
rapid and clean work of this description. 
Where there is already keen competition, a 
spectacular performance of the quick-re- 
trieving kind has often wiped out some 
shortcoming on the part of the spaniel, 
before the bird was dropped or the rabbit 
shot. The merrier and quicker the spaniel, 
the better he will be appreciated; and surely 
the eager, obliging dog is a gem above all 
treasures. 


RETRIEVING AT THE GALLOP 


A FINE piece of retrieving may be seen 
in the pictured work of the well-known 
dog Champion Boghurst Rover, owned by 
Geo. H. Higgs, of Los Angeles, Cal. The 
picture was taken at the field trials of the 
Spaniel Club in England, when Rover was 
placed fourth in a stake with nineteen 
runners. Since then Rover has not only 
been successful at other trials in America, 
but a show champion in U. S. A., England, 
and Canada. The European rabbit is 
considerably larger than the cotton-tail of 
this country, and is more stoutly made than 
the varying hare or snow-shoe rabbit. It 
will be seen that this particular rabbit is 
being retrieved in a very beautiful manner. 
There is no fumbling, dragging, nosing. 
What is being done is accomplished in a 
perfect way. The carry is well balanced, 


6. The shoulders should be long and 
sloping, and well set back. 

7. The forelegs should be of good length, 
with ample straight, clean flat bone and 
nicely feathered. The elbows should be set 
close to the body. 

8. Body—the chest should be deep and 
well developed, with plenty of heartroom 
but not too round and wide. Back of 
medium length, with long well sprung ribs, 
and strong muscular loin, straight or slightly 
arched and well coupled up. 

9. The hindquarters should be strong and 
muscular; wide and fully developed, with 
stifles moderately bent, and not twisted in 
or out 

10. The feet should be round, and not too 
small, with strong, thick close pads. 

11. The stern should be set on low and 
never carried over the level of the back; 
nicely feathered and of lively motion. 

12, The coat should be flat or slightly 
waved; sufficiently dense to withstand the 
weather, and glossy and refined in texture. 

13. Color—anything except red and 
white. 

14. Weight—Dogs average about 45 lbs. 
Bitches slightly less. 

15. In general—The Springer being a 
medium sized variety of spaniel, should be 
well balanced, symmetrical, compact, strong 
and built for endurance. Excessive lowness 
and length should be penalized as interfering 
with the dog’s activity. 

[This is the most sensible descri iptien of the 
Springer yet adopted.— Kennel Editor.] 





Patented Aug. 25, 1925. No. 1,550,829 





A New and Finer Bird 
Dog’s Palace 


Strikingly beautiful in its dress of Du Pont 
Duco with style and charm that has won the 
American Sportsman. 

It is built throughout of the highest quality 
automobile body materials, with top like the 
closed cars. Has storm curtain and is complete 
in every detail. 

The adjustable clamps hold it rigidly on the 
running board of any car in a position so that it 
does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds of 
dogs and is adjustable to fit all cars. Im- 
mediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW 
PINES SALES CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 











| ecieiliieaaniitiediaail 
Are Pore Waxes Hurting 


Rough Haired Peinline Griffons | 


Dog and bitch imported from Belgium, 
and of pure Korthal’s strain—none better, 
or as good. Bitch a proven breeder, good 
mother, 2% years old, a champion at 
Bench Shows, and winner at Field Trials. 

The dog is 3 years old, unbroken, of 
first class type and wonderful head. He 
can win anywhere at shows. Both are 
liver-roan in color, well-marked, and un- 
related. An exceptional opportunity to 
establish a kennel of the beautiful and 
useful, Griffon shooting-dog breed. Further 
particulars from Percy Roberts, 


BEVERLEY KENNELS 
NOROTON HEIGHTS, CONN. 


Your Dog? 


Chemist Proves that 
Pore Waxes are very 
injurious and Must 


the pores of every healthy 
dog is his ——~ enem: 
states a leading rH 
specialist. “Galess it is 
Ch. Knight of D Drummond removed—dogs suffer in- 
CRE: No. 46754 numerable troub’ss — 
and can never look right 
SANAHIDE DOES:— = feel right.” 
1. Rgmoves a tt cause of r "s skin 
~ Waxes. I itches, has follicnine 
2. Disinfects Pores and or other troubles- 
8. Kills Vermin and com. —if his hair is. nee: “~ 
coarse-looki: 





4. 
5 and skin Fone. 


6. 

ealth and Beau 
Trea This sienna A - wash will 
oomien + him within 5 minutes. It is guarantesd 
to remove the injurious pore waxes, at once. 


TRY IT AT OUR RISK 


Every owner wants his dog to have a healthy, good 
looking appearance—but NO dog can have it unless 
All the Pore Waxes are Remmeved. No soap bath 
or alcohol a) pempesnteen has successfully accompiiehed 
this has! Countless testimonials 

are in our files from owners, and leading 
veterinarians. 








Send only 't a dollar bill for a pint e 
can and full instructions. Ae o ? 
Apply Sanahide before Po “srs 
bathing your dog, xs 
and the results w ¢ Petropalm 
will ab- yr . ? Corporation, 
solutely ¢ o 21 Washington St., 
youl Ae ee io pint 

en D 
“ can of Ror Ry Prepaid. 
o wr Name .....-- o- 
- RAGING <isntininces sedatbah vets blglaaighinin 
O cr OAR YE MOORE Moet 2 
Quart can $1.50 Gallon $4.00 

















‘ CH. s spqeeanos OF WARE 
“The Ideal ideal of the | the Breed" 


BUY A PUPPY NOW 
and TRAIN IT YOURSELF! 


Our farm-reared Springer puppies grow fast at this 
time of the year. Spend a short while daily training 
one, and by Fall you will have an exceedingly useful 
shooting companion. Send for list today showing 
some remarkable bargains we are offering in both 
sexes, all colors, at $65.00 to $90.00. Bred from the 
Sires who produced the majority of the Winners at 
the big New York and Chicago Shows! Guaranteed 
to make workers and retrievers. 
BROOD BITCHES!! BROOD BITCHES!! 


Some lovely young bitches, also matured matrons bred to the 
greatest producing studs this breed has ever known. as low 


as $100 (which is only the prise of a stud fee) one of these money- 
makers should be working for you! Avandale-bred ae outsell 
any others, and a Ros sised litter will a you 7 H - beck 


the ones you like be: me 
necessary. Consult us today about citishine “that ~T thought-of 
Springer Kenn Combine profitable breeding with your shooting 
sport. Help educate the growing army of hunters to use Springers 
and conserve the game supply! Wire us for a bred bitch today. 


IMPORTED TRAINED DOGS 


And Bitches. We have on hand some excellent Field-Trial 
Springers, newly arrived from Scotland. Fit to run at any Trials. 

rs among them. Also sc 
tically finished, only needing shooting experience and as 
$200.00. Better reserve yours now, as we have never enough 


trained individuals as the season advances. Own one of our Springers 
ead you will have more real fun out of your shooting than ever 
ore. 
Our Stud Dogs have sired hundreds of winners! Fees $75.00 to 
$150.00. Send for sales lists. All our stock is registered. Price 


$50.00 upwards. 
where necessary. 


AVANDALE KENNELS, Reg. 
E. Chevrier, Prop. 
271-273 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer 
Spanie 


No duty on our dogs. Deferred payments 

















English Springer Spaniels 





HORSFORD HARVESTER 


We invite anyone interested in Springer Spaniels 
to visit and inspect our kennels and see our dogs. 
The kennels are easily reached by motor being 


located on the Lincoln Highway at 
New York City. 


We now have a nice lot of puppies of various ages, 
some old enough for fall training, which are offered 
rices for unrelated 
oes not live to ma- 
lace free of cost. 

UR LIGHT 

two dogs of 


very reasonably with special 

pairs. If any puppy we sell 

turity we give another one in its 

AT STUD: HORSFORD HAR 
and HORSFORD HARVESTER, 

outstanding Springer Spaniel breeding. 
Mail all correspondence to 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway 


We guarantee ever 
as represente 


dog we sell to be 100% 
or money vefunded. 


Kingston, 
New Jersey, (near Princeton) about fifty miles from 


New York City 








Finest Springer Puppies 


Order a Boghurst 
puppy now. It will 
be ready to start 
work this fall. 

If you don't like it 
when it arrives 
send it back and 
5 get your money. 


Boghurst Rover 





Triple Int. > 
BOGHURST KENNELS (Registered) 
Geo. H. Higgs, Prop. 

1050 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Springer Spaniel 
Puppies For Sale 
Whelped June 16, 1927. Good 
Strong Puppies. Well Marked. Out 
of Meg of Avandale II. By 
Macnabe (Imp.) 
Prices Right for Quick Sale 


JOHN POLLOCK. c/o Geo. R. Ford 
Belmont Farm Perrysburg, Ohio 

















SPORTING SPANIEL SALE 
Springers and Cockers 







stock of 


use in hunting. 


for any special dog in our r kennel make a bid for it. 
whelp and puppies, are all going at a sacrifice. 
and many Champions. 

Fall untiee, ye a litter of 
BAGO KENNELS, Reg. tb Box 


consin, Dr. & Mrs. . Gifford, Owners. 
Quality, Not A. ng Our Motto” —__ 





to the training of 
i Spaniels, and are 
i} disposing of our 
these 
breeds except a 
few for private 


dnced for quick 
disposal, and 

ould you wish 
No 
reasonable offer refused. Grow n dogs, bitches open or in 
Most of 
our grown stock are trained hunters, Field Trial winners, 


Write for sales list and buy now. Be prepared for 
ee now. WINNE- 
153, Oshkosh, Wis- 





English Springer Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and conditioned for 
field work. 
PINECROFT KENNELS 
BARBER, N. C. J. G. CHANDLER, Prop. 











Beautiful Salen Spaniel Puppies 


Sired by the New York and Chicago Show 
Winner, Int. Ch. Lille Messangar Boy. Dam, 
Tempting of Avandale (By Dual Ch, Flint of 
Avandale). Note the double cross of Flint of 
Avandale, the best sire of the breed. Also 
fine Cocker puppies. FRED H. MARTINIE, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


For Sale, a few choice first season Dogs, 
the property of C. A. Phillips Esq., Dildawn, 
Scotland. Also broken dogs and bitches, 
and promising youngsters from my own ken- 
nel, Field Trial bred. Applications to 


JOHN STEWART, Minot, N. D. 











Beautiful Litter of Pointer and 
Llewellyn Setter Pups For Sale 


As fine as money can buy of the very best 
blood lines from natural self made, perfect 
shooting dogs, guaranteed in perfect condition 
and as represented. All papers furnished to 
register. Not kennel raised or bred out of my 
own personal shooting. $20.00 each. 

WM. SUHLING, Kampsville, Ill. 








Closing Springer Spaniel 


Kennels 
Will Sell Imported Sire—Wonderful Dam— 
ONE-YEAR-OLD YOUNGSTERS. Also 8 
WEEKS LIVER AND WHITE PUPS. At 
Half Their Value—Nicely Marked, Healthy— 
All Papers. 
Wm. L. Webster, R39, Gosport, New York 











SPRINGERS 


Breeding—Imp. Cornwallis Spey, Flint of 
Avandale, ~ ann Powderhorn, Springbok 
of we: et 

hy wre "March 23d. GUARANTEED TO 


Let = tell you about these puppies. 


F. E. MORROW, Hawkeye, Iowa 
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E. S. S. F. T. ASSOCIATION 


A’ the annual meeting of the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion held ) 14th, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Walton Ferguson; Vice Presi- 
dent, Wm. J. Hutchinson; Secretary and 
Treasurer, ‘Charles H. Toy; Delegate to the 
American Kennel Club, Charles H. Toy. 





HANDSOME AND GOOD! 
The Springer niel Yellowstone King, the property o 
yf RES 4 


F. J. Marvin of Livingston, Mont., president 

retrieving a prairie chicken to his owner at the Montana 

Field Trials near Hot Springs. King won the cup for 

the best looking springer, and secured prizes in the work- 
ing competitions. 


The following Board of Governors was 
elected: Samuel G. Allen, Harry L. Fer- 
guson, Walton Ferguson, Reginald Halli- 
day, Wm. J. Hutchinson, Harry D. Kirk- 
over, S. A. Salvage, Francis H. Squires, 
Charles H. Toy, and Mrs. David Wagstaff. 

The American Kennel Club has granted 
the dates of October 19, 20, and 21st, 1927, 
for the field trials to be held at Fisher's 
Island, N. Y., with a bench show in connec- 
tion with same on October 21st. 


BUY YOUR GUNDOGS EARLY 


ppncass or make arrangements for 
buying your bird dog, spaniel, retriever, 
hunting-Airedale or any other useful dog 
before the opening of the shooting season. 
So get into the market early while there is 
a fair supply of shooting dogs on offer and 
arrangements may be made to try the dogs 
on game, either in charge of the breaker 
or at some other place agreed upon between 
the prospective purchaser and the owner 
of the dog, or its trainer. As in most 
other cases, the best plums are the earliest 
chosen, and delay in obtaining a reliable 
dog will often spoil the shooting season for 
those who do not take time by the forelock. 
In August and September, there occurs an 
ever rising market for beagles or rabbit 
dogs of all descriptions. When we come 
to consider the usefulness of the rabbit dog, 
the wonder is that they can be bought for 
such small money—little as compared with 
that asked and obtained for gundogs, big 
and little. Before the opening of the 
rabbit hunting season the dogs can be 
tried, and tried at once. If a dog is sent on 
approval, he should be taken out immediate- 
ly; indeed, no one must delay giving the 
dog a trial where there is game. Do not 
send for a rabbit dog unless you are in a 
rabbit country, and there is a reasonable 
chance of giving the little hound an oppor- 
tunity to use his nose. The seller who 




















guarantees a rabbit dog is responsible for 
his statement: he stands to lose time and 


money sending an inexperienced dog. 
But the purchaser must be prepared to try 
the dog, and where there is really game. 
If it is possible to try a dog on his owner's 
ground, so much the better. So endeavor 
to buy your beagle where he can be seen 
by yourself or your agent. 


SOME WELL-BUILT GIANTS 


HERE are some excellent Irish wolf- 

hounds in the United States, and these 
imposing giants are to be seen on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. At the Queens- 
boro K. C. Show at the Aqueduct Race 
Track, L. I., N. Y., Mrs. Amory L. 
Haskell of Red Bank, N. J., exhibited a 
very beautiful and noticeable dog in King 
Shani, a big winner in the ring and cours- 
ing field on the other side. King had been 
recently purchased in Europe by Mrs. 
Haskell’s sister, Mrs. David Wagstaff of | 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. On looking over King 
Shani, he was found to be a _ particularly 
well-made dog standing 36 inches, perhaps, 
and weighing about 150 pounds. This 
Irish wolf dog was perfectly sound; indeed 
he possessed exceptionally good shoulders, 
legs and feet; a head that possessed power 
as well as quality, and girth of body and | 
depth of rib that evidenced his strength 
and staying powers. Strange to write, this 
dog received no award at the hands of the 
judge or judges, although King Shani 
stood out as one of the best of his breed 
ever produced since the “resuscitation” 





A GIANT AMONG DOGS 


This picture of the Irish wolfhound Shanganagh of El 

Palomar, was taken when the dog was 16 months old. 

Height 36 inches, weight 160 pounds. Owner: Mrs. H. S. 
Bonseeell Oakland, California 


of the Irish wolf dog breed, about 30-40 
years ago. Another magnificent specimen 
of this breed is Shanganagh El Palomar, 
oe winner at the Golden Gate K. C. show, 
last January. 
pounds. He was only sixteen months old 
when the picture of him was taken. 


PASTIME SETTERS SOLD 


OB STONER has sold the Pastime 
Kennel of setters to W. D. Albright, 
Jefferson City, Tenn. These dogs may be 
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This dog weighs about 160 | 





YOUR DOG MAY NEED 


FLE-GO BRAND TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
Rromaric nen || TOP Hgosaue nots avons 


CEDAR SAWDUST (Use 1 c.c. for each 10 Ib. of body weight.) 
Banish fleas! Our cedar Puppy Size (0. 2c.c.) 25 for 50c, 60 for 
sawdust does it! Sawed $1.00, 200 for $2.50. Medium Size (1 c.c.) 
from green wood! Far 16 for 50c, 40 for $1.00, 260 for $5.00. 


superior to kiln-dried cedar. 
Coat glistens with clean- 
liness. Kennel free from 
fleas. No doggy odor. Just 
clean health. Price: f.o.b. 
St. Louis, 25 Ib. $1.00; 50 
Ib. $1.50; 100 lb. $2.50; 1,000 
Ib. $22.50. 


Large Size (2 c.c.) 12 for 50c, 30 for $1.00, 
200 for $5.00. 
TAPEWORM TABLETS 

Remove the worm in 30 minutes. 19 
tablets 75c; 50 tablets $3.00; 100 tablets 
$5.00. Postpaid on ali above prices. 
Write for free booklet, “Treatment of the 
Hook-worm Disease in Dogs.” 


LOUIS SEED CO., Dept. 6, 411 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


























Irish Puppies For Sale 


—sired by my great Stud Dog, SMADA BYRD’S 
KING (see cut for his pose on point!). KING 
is a son of my Irish Setter Field Trial winner, 
Smada Byrd, and he is considered the master 
stylist of his breed on point. Smada Byrd has 
six Field Trial wins to her credit. KING'S stud 
fee is $50 (strictly cash) and I will mail his catalog 
gladly to any one interested, on request. Please 
state whether you want information on puppies 
or stud service. 


HORACE : LYTLE, Harries Bldg., DAYTON, OHIO |=—_a 




















- GUN DOGS FOR SALE - 


English Springer Spaniels, Llewellin Setters and Pointers 


Horsford Defender, black and_white dog: whelped Jan.. 1925. 
a 


Springer Spaniels—Dogs. 1. Sire: 
ck and white dog. whel 


Dual Champion Horsford Hetman, Dam: Vanessa. . Horsford Reveller, 

Apmil, 1926. Sire: Ch. H. Hetman.’ Dam: Fizy. 3. Horsford Hereunto, liver and white d whelped 

1926. Sire: Ch. Horsford Highlander. Dam: Laverstoke Pamela. 4. Horsford Herb, hee ond 
tan dog. whelped Jan., 19: Si Ch. Horsford Hetman. Dam: Horsford Hopefull. 5. Horsford Joe, 
black, white and tan \s 


Sire: Horsford Honest. Dam: ener Bon t Care 


Sprig has won 
fashion. . 7. H 


ri Dam: Ch. ue 
ford Stonebird, liver and white bitch, whelped Jan., 1926. (Litter sister to Lot 4. 
All these Springers are guaranteed perfectly trained, and are up to the highest field-trial standard. They 
om win at any of the forthcoming field trials, besides bei up to the mest bench show quality. They 


have been heavily shot over and had a vast amount of experience on all kinds of game, under all conditions. 


contdence | Yr —— giving satisfaction. The 
Liewellin ~~ 

white. ie 

late Mr. R. 


Kielder Bob. 
Purcell-Liewellin. These d 
quarterers. 
Price on application. 

Pointers. 
Arkwright strain. They were heavil 
in every way. Very good looking. 


shot over last 
rice $250 each. 


They are fast, stylish workers. They possess good noses and are perfect retrievers on all game from land 
rete water. Besides, these Springer Spaniels can be worked with Pointers and Setters, and used as non-slip 
retrievers. 


of the above dogs can be had by a reliable client for trial before Dwg my is made. 
se Springers constitute 


Count Bang, black, white and tan; also his litter > Count Bepome, bi 
Dam: Countess Blue Cap. ‘This brace was w 1924. 

s have been heavily shot over for a seasons 
of game has 1 shot overthem. They ase ‘ideal | dogs for ruffed-grouse hunting, these Liewelling -_ 
Furthermore, they are field trial winners, very and win on jy 


Brace of Second Season, dog and bitch. Both these pointers are from the 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, Wallop Hall, 


Such is tomas? 
finest Springer blood “in the world 


lack and 
ped Jan., "Breeder the 
vast quensity 


and 
season on grouse; are fast, close-i os, and reli ible 
Full pedigree on application. Apply owner: 


Shrewsbury, England 











We can furnish what you want in coon, 
opossum, skunk and mink hounds. 


Pointers and Setters 
We claim there are no equals. 
Write us your wants. 
HUDSON & HORNSBY 
Middleton, Tenn. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 








Three! { Months old 5 

Four! J) puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING $ TOC 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


| PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


accounted as being of the best, and there | 


can be no doubt regarding the success of | $5 
in such | 


their achievements in the future, 


enthusiastic hands as those of their new 


Mr. 


owner. 


entire attention to the training of “real 
shooting dogs.” 


Stoner will now devote his | 





Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


otra High Class Coon hounds $75.00 and Ssenes. 
Extra High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Sg 
Senade © $75.00 High Class Combination tree 3] 
00. Av al Combination tree hounds $30.00 and 
$40.00. Extra High Class Fox hounds $75.00. High 


Class Fox hounds $40.00 and $s 0.00. Old Coon hounds 


g 4 ye m or two. $ sans poate od. tees 

ounds . each. 

hounds $30 $35.00 Eared and Blue tick: 
id, $15.00. Al it 30 days 

Coon hound pups, Sa . Daring agus 

HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 














2 e 
Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard _ break- 
ing and force 


retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers 











. _ 
Beautiful Springer Spaniels 
A litter of very aes paeples from from Avondale 
$i500. “One thorou AR Ditch in whelp. 


$ 
Several a chalice dogs. I furnish 


papers sed qe ie approval. No sale me 
m you see 
LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. ROBERTSON, Olivia, Minn. 
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Ken-L-Den 


the scientific 


DOG HOUSE 


five sizes. Free, illustrated folders. (15 
breeds registered dogs. 10c for sale list.) 
KENNEL GARDENS 
Dept. F. St. Clairsville, O. 








THIS DOG COLLAR 
_—_. Your Name in Gold 
_ “ SENDNOMONEY 
, aad | 
FITCH BURG. MASS FREE. State size neck. 


KENNEL SUPPLY CO., Dept. F, Fitchburg, Mass. 

















bBitelne)sjaseve, 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones. Con- 
tain choice cereals, including whole 
wheat flour; good lean beef, butter- 
milk, cod liver oil and garlic. Perfectly 
seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 2 1b. trialcarton. Postage 15c 
extra outside 50 mile zone. Address: The 
ThoroBread Co., Dept. “X’"’. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In kibbled or meal form one-half 


cent more per pound. . 
KRIS 





PURE AQUALATE BLOOD 
THE PERFECT 46 POUND SPRINGER 


HORSFORD HAZE (/mported) 


This liver and white breed has been kept for work alone 

in the Family of the Bougheys of Aqualate, England, 

for over 100 years. See Teasdale-Buckell’s, The Complete 

Shot. HORSFORD HAZE is a prize-winner, a first 

class worker and retriever. A wonderful and absolutely 

desirable, pure and reliable outcross for all bitches. 
Stud Fee $50. First class young stock. 


Springer stock for sale. State requirements. Call and 
see them. Superb conditioned spaniels. 


DREW FARM KENNELS, OSCAWANA, N. Y. 
Phone: Croton 15-R. All dogs on approval. 


Ha aa Toke) Gel, Meletes— 








Send 10c for Samples and Free Book 
Miller’s A-1 Products 


BATTLECREEK DOGFOOD CO. 32State St., Battle Creek, Mich 
Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 
THE FIELD TRIAL BUSINESS 


"THERE is nothing in field trials which 
detracts more from its success and de- 
creases its following than the lack of birds 
and poor grounds. Birds are the perfume 
of the rose of field trialdom; good grounds 
the essence of supporting following. Unless 
there are some birds, there will always be 
debate about the merit of the winners; for 
few amateurs can conceive how a judge can 
grant an award to a dog that has not found 
birds, but has otherwise worked well. One 
has to repeat to bring back important items 
in connection with the game. For this 
reason, I am going back to several things 
which have been mentioned before in these 
articles; they deserve being treated more 


-|thoroughly. This thing of one dog that has 


not found a bird being placed above one 
which has found birds absolutely jars the 


hibiton 1926, and was second in a field o, 


He is a white and black marked dog owned by Dr. B. I. Talbut, of Toledo, 


sensibilities and traditions of an amateur. 
It is something he can not see, can not 
understand, and actually believes is an ir- 
reparable exhibition of injustice. 


*T°HERE are standards among field trial 

dogs, and reference to a few will readily 
bring out and explain incidents which will 
clear the mind of the amateur. Speed, 
range, bird brains, and bird finding ability 
are absolute requisites. A field trial is 
judged by what is in a. dog rather than 
by the results of the art of training. That 
is the reason that so often mere training 
truancies are overlooked. Field trial dogs 
are developed to increase everything best 
in the hunting breeds, and the results are, 
through intense in-breeding, that the animal 
develops a trait of giving wild predominance 
to the hunting instinct. In other words, 
for a long time the dog’s excessive hunting 
instinct dominates all his acts. Here is an 
occasion when you may bestow an award 
upon a dog which does not find birds over 
one which makes a single find during a heat. 
Presume that two dogs are cast out; one 
goes dashingly to the left and the other to 
the right. On the right happens to be a 
bird or a bevy of birds. The dog on the 
right finds them, working slowly, trailing 
and finally showing that despicable habit of 
roading. For the rest of the heat he is 
slow, shows no dash nor style and but in- 
different hunting actions. The dog on the 





POINTER CHAMPION MANITOBA TUCK 
A pointer of true type with real field Sdof 18 cums He won his Bench Show Championship at the 


left hits barren country, yet hunts hard 
every possible place, ranging wide and 
high headed, and showing speed and class 
at every stride. Inthe mind of a competent 
judge, he could not help picking the dog to 
the left of the course, however much he 
might displease over-critical observers un- 
acquainted with the real intricacies of bird 
dogdom. The real, big thing in field trial 
is the sporting spirit. Tt is the outstanding 
quality to carry the game along, the kernel 
of the nut of field trial ethics. Don't 
grumble; don’t kick; always have a com- 
plimentary expression for the winner even 
though you imagine his win was not de- 
served. An illustration of real sports- 
manship in trials came under my observa- 
tion, as well as that of others, not many 
years ago. It was in the South. 


7 > 
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Sesqui Centennial Ex- 
25 starters at the Toledo Pointer and Setter Club’s spring Fe T., April 9, 1927. 
0 


A* owner ‘of two likely looking Llewellin 
setters happened to be on a shooting 
trip near a famous field trial ground where 
an open amateur event was being held. The 
day previous to the starting of the trial he 
saw the men exercising their dogs, and that 
night made rather uncomplimentary com- 
ments regarding them. He was, however, 
conscientious about his remarks. He de- 
clared in full faith that he believed his two 
shooting dogs could beat any of the field 
trial bunch. Whereat the writer suggested 
he enter his dogs in the all-age event, which 
he promptly did, as there was no rule ex- 
cluding him. Two days later one of his 
dogs was down against another setter. 
When we came back to the live oak grove 
for dinner, I asked the owner what he 
thought about the heat in which his dog 
was engaged. Promptly he declared his 
dog was beaten from start to finish by a 
better dog, and he was going to apologize 
to every owner for his display of ignorance; 
and he did so. 

Another evidence of the real spirit of 
sportsmanship in field trials has never es- 
caped me. A big liver and white pointer 
was shipped to an amateur trial in the 
South. The owner started, too, but en 
route the man was taken so ill that he had 
to return to his home. He wired to the 
club to have one of the men handle his 
dog. The writer happened to be one of 
the judges. The big, slashing-going pointer 























ran into a bunch of sheep. A _ lamb, 
through some folly began following the dog, 
interfering with all his acts, until the dog 
was so annoyed that he could not hunt, but 
spent all his time dodging the importunities 


of the lamb. There was no chance for 
performance to carry the dog over into 
the second series. Yet every member of 
the club asked the two judges to do so; 
and, of course, their request was granted. 
By a strange quirk of Fate the owner of 
the outstanding dog, a favorite, had been 
handling this visiting dog, and he was paired 
with the great little son of Pohic; and his 
heart was set on his winning the all-age 
event with him. Still he had a friend handle 
Pohic’s son, while again he handled the 
visiting dog. He put all his soul into the 
work and actually beat his own dog through 
the inferior handling of the man who was 
running his own dog. Did he express any 
derogatory comment? Not a word; on the 
contrary, he voiced elation because the 
visiting dog without a handler had won! 


MANY opportunities for a display of 
sportsmanship toward the judges will 


occur at every event. They are willing, 
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you see a dog has located, but is doing a lot 
of wasteful roading, and you can swing him 
in by a signal of the hand or the hat into 
the same locality without disturbing the 
other contestant, go ahead and do it, pro- 
vided you feel confident that your entry 
will snap the point up by body-scent and 
in a high-headed position. But, if your 
animal is a perverse roader or trailer, nine 
times out of ten you will be accused of wilful- 
ly stealing a point, and be a participant in 
poor bird work. 


FOXHOUND BLOOD IN 
POINTERS 


B bey: can be few as great authorities 
on pointers and setters as G. T. Teas- 
dale-Buckell, who was closely associated 





with the late Mr. Llewellin in the production | 


of the deservedly famous strain of setters 
named for the latter sportsman. 


Regarding | 


the alleged foxhound blood in the English | 


pointer, Mr. Buckell tells us that he became 


possessed of his first pointer in 1860. It | 


was a coarse dog with a coarse stern, so 


that if the Devonshire breeders in England | 


introduced foxhound blood in the seventies, 





AT THE HUNTING COCKER SPANIEL CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS, 1926 
Lawrence B. Smith, Donald Carr and his Springer Spaniel, Mr. Waters and Mrs. Carr 


hard-worked chaps who get more.curses than 
compliments. I never saw more of this 
action shown than during the last trial in a 
certain locality. Both outstanding dogs 
got off from their courses and were out of 
bounds beyond the proverbial fifteen 
minutes. The judges could do nothing else 
than rule them out. But one of the 
owners returned, swearing he had found 
one of the dogs on point right on the course, 
which could not have been true without 
both judges and the spectators observing it. 
The owner of the other dog, understanding 
the situation, really had found his dog 
to the right in a small patch of sedge, 
actually on the course, and on point. 
Some of the spectators knew it. But, in 
order not to embarrass the judges, he 
laughingly claimed he found his dog off the 
course, running a rabbit “to beat h--l!”’ 


V\/ Sen one puts extreme show of sports- 
manship as the desirable thing in 
field trials, he must at the same time realize 
that a certain amount of rivalry should 
exist in order to maintain interest and make 
the event a success. You are out to defeat 
the other fellow’s dog at all legitimate 
hazards. You are going to send your dog 
the most quickly into the most good-looking 
places for birds, and, once in a while, you 
are entitled to do a bit of jockeying to get 
your way. This is all within the bounds of 
sportsmanship and field trial courtesies. If 


they were not responsible for the coarse 
sterns, or not entirely. It will be remem- 
bered that several of the Devonshire 
pointers came to America in the eighties 
and later. The late Mr. Arkwright (another 
high authority who occasionally visited 
America for its quail shooting) held that 
any foxhound blood in pointers is bad. 
As Mr. Buckell says in The Complete Shot, 
it must have tried Mr. Arkwright very 
severely when he discovered that all pointers 
are descendants of hounds. Doubtless 
there is a difference between hounds, and 
possibly the foxhound is the last kind 
one would wish a inter to resemble; 
but after all, a hound’s business is to catch 
and kill, whatever sub-title he may claim; 
and consequently, it follows that pointers 
were evolved from dogs whose business was 
to catch and kill. If, therefore, our dogs 
are sufficiently opposed in instincts to their 
ancestors, there can be only a sentimental 
objection to a perceptible external. trace 
of hound. As a matter of fact, says Mr. 
Buckell, half the pointers seengat field trials 
(in England) have too much “point,” and 
not one in fifty too little. | No doubt it was 
the tendency for the natural point to increase 
in every generation, that caused the sports- 
men of Col. Thornton’s period (about 1800 
A. D.) to cross with the foxhound. Some 
there are who think that the cat feet, thick 
coats and coarse sterns point to the fox- 
hound cross. 








FREE! 


Any article made by any 
firm advertising in Field & 
Stream will be given abso- 
lutely free in return for 
subscriptions. 
For instance: 


This 
Crosman 
Pneumatic 
.22 Rifle 
iven free 
or only 
12 annual 
subscrip- 
tions. 






The most powerful 
and accurate air rifle 
made. Splendid for 
small game and tar- 
get shooting, especi- 
ally in closely settled 
regions. Will kill 
cleanly at 100 feet. 
Special bullets _re- 
quired, costing % 
as much as regular 
.22 cartridges. Never 
needs cleaning. 




















This 

Model 39 
Marlin 

.22 calibre 
given for 
only 24 
subscriptions. 


The only lever-action .22 
calibre repeater made. A 
man-sized gun and extreme- 
ly accurate. Take down; 
@-inch barrel; Ballard 
rifling. Shoots Shorts, 
Longs and Long Rifles 
without adjustment. 


Write NOW 
for full details 


FIELD & 
STREAM 


45 W. 45th St., 
New York, 
N. Y. 
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SILVER FOXES 
make ()UTDOOR 


Living Profitable 


Fresh air—sunshine—space. 
To breathe—to stretch—to live. 
What can equal the thrill of 
feeling yourself a part of the 
great outdoors. 


With Silver Foxes—outdoor 
diving is not only possible but 
highly PROFITABLE. You 
can build yourself a_ king’s 
estate that you wouldn’t trade 
tor a hundred city walls. Your 
kingdom with a colony of royal 
furbearers can be set up where- 
ever you choose—near a city’s 
edge, in the heart of farming 
land—or off in tall forests by 
the lapping waters of a lake. 
Select your own setting and 
live as you grow your silvery 
fortune. 

Warren Rayner Silvers mea- 
sured with other good foxes are 
truer in color, softer in texture 
and more uniform in covering. 
The litters run larger and the 
pups more robust. Populate 
your outdoor kingdom with 
Warren Rayner foxes and look 
forward to a greater success 
than you ever dreamed. 


WARREN RAYNER 
SILVER FOX CO. 


122 Warren Rayner Bldg. 
Warren Pennsylvania 


Ranches at 
Warren, Pa. and Vancouver, Wash. 


Warren Rayner Silver Fox Co., 
122 Warren Rayner Bldg., 


Warren, Pa. 


Please send further information about your 
pe for getting started in the fox business. 
No obligation on my part, of course. 





Seen eee eee eee eeeeeee 


BEBset8 000 cccccccecess 
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| TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 














in Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. 


and terms. Ask 
booklet “*The Silver Fox, 
What it Is.’’ It is Free. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Lake mi 








_Lister’s Superior Silver Black Foxes 


Pedigreed, Registered and Scored 
A high scoring ranch. We offer 1927 pups at 
popular prices and a very few adults, outright or on 
attractive ranching contracts. Best references. 
Send for descriptive literature. Dept. A. 
LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX COMPANY 
Quincy, N. H.- 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 

who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dep't F 
SILVER FOX NEWS 



















fox shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
booklet. Borestome Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 

















38 W.34th St. New York 
QUALITY 


|_| DARK BLUE F OXES 


Ten years Breeder. Free Booklet and credit plan 

giving purchaser one year to pay after delivery. Rep- 

| resentatives wanted. have sold more Blue Foxes 

for Breeding par es than any one in the world. 

The reason: QUALITY at REASONABLE PRICES. 
GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 

} 1927 Smith Building Seattle, U. S. A. 











Build UpA 


Big Income," 





SILVER FOXES 


Get started towards independence and a 


good yearly cash income. Pedigreed, 
Selected Redfeather Silver Foxes are the 
biggest profit makers, but you can also 
make big money with Chinchilla Rabbits, 
Mink, Marten, Skunk and Raccoon. Tell 
us confidentially how you are situated and 
what you want to accomplish and we'll 
tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start 
with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. 
There's a big opportunity for you to make 
money, so write at once. 


REDFEATHER 
509 Conrad’s Ranch Denver, Col. 























Fur Prices Soaring! 
Breed Furs Now for Real Profits! 


— a - flood has destroyed millions of fur-bearing 
animals. Furs will be scarce for years. Fur breeders 
will reap a golden harvest. 

You can furs in odd hours. A back yard is 
space enough. We will start_you right with prime 
Possum Hollow stock. MINK, CHINCHILLA, FOXES, 
RACCOONS, SKUNKS, ERMINE. 

Full instructions. Expert advisory service free! 
Send 10c for 48-page catalogue, in colors! Illustrated 
folder and price list free! 


Possum Hollow Game Farm 
R. F. D. 313 Springfield, Ohio 








Raise Fur 


Pick breeding stock that has 
quality—make room for a few pens— 
and you are in line for some real money. 
High quality breeding stock from_an 
honest fur far Silver Foxes—Blue 
Foxes—Deodorized Splitcap Skunks 
and Chinchilla Rabbits. Write today. 

J. G. SANDVALL 












RANCH RAISED MINK 


Our animals are of fine fur and quality; hardy, 
tame and active, the right kind to start with 
only a limited number for sale. e have a few 
bargains in silver and cross fox pups. 
“Successful Mink Raising,”’ highly 
illustrated with practical information 
on building pens and —_— for 
animals, mailed postpaid for $1.00. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, INC. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


















Box 591, ow Mg Michiges 
Insist on REGISTERED SILVER FOXES 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the 
American National Fox Breeders Associa- 
tion. Official registration is your guar- 
antee of pure breeding—the measure of 
future quality. t 

144 page Year Book of Silver Fox 
Industry sent on receipt of 15¢ to cover 
shipping. 

American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
Official registration organization of the fox industry 














FUR RANCHING 


Our monthly publication—six years old— 
covers entire field of breeding silver, cross and 
blue fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, 
fur rabbits, karakul sheep, etc.  __ 

Send 25c sample copy. Subscription $2.00 
per year. Canada $2.25. Foreign $3.00. 

American Fox and Fur Farmer 
Box 61 St. Peter, Minn. 


Muskrats For Sale 


Two Thousand Pair Dark Brown 
Breeding Animals for Sept. and Oct. 
delivery at $15.00 per pair. Order Now. 

Cambolasse Fur Corporation ja 














Lincoln, Maine 

















Se TNS 
Va 
— Direct at 
Dealet 
Prices 


| a 


<—~ 






Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type 
of bird or animal enclosure. 
rompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, 


ass., Chicago, 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 








Wholesale prices and 


Seattle and Minneapolis. 


1239 Tyler St., N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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BEST seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 






JUST OUT-Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride 
—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash— 
Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the 
Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of im- 
mortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable 
work have been sold to amateur and other train- 
ers. No book on dog training has ever created 
such an enormous and world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical 
man and in simple language. Your boy or girl 
can train a dog after reading these instructions. 
This author teaches you how to train with con- 
summate ease your own Gun Dog at home, ina 
room, yard or field. Save your money, time and 
chance of disappointment. Be independent of 
trainers at a distance. 

Tue Easiest, QUICKEST AND Most NATURAL Way 
To BREAK Your Doe. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND PicTURED CHAPTERS ON INEX- 
PENSIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLI- 
ANCES; also SimpLE DoG DocTorINc. 


1 year sub. to Fre_p AND StreEaM. .$2.50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper COver).......eeeee0: $1.50 $3 00 
$4.00 J e 


BOG PHBNB. oc cicccbcoeseus 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 

FIELD AND STREAM," 45 West 45th Street, New York 
NEW! The Bird-dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” =A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using this collar last season I would not be 
them for any amount as I coneider them the 
most humane training collar possible to make. I get 
better results with less work with them than any ot 
collar I ever used. (Signed) Grapr W. SMITH. 

The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar evet known, 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar inone. By Matt PostPar, $2.50, 

mended by k Ripley and other temen. 
Hudson, New York 


FREEMAN LLOYD 
Mount Your Record Fish 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also arner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 

128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WHY NOT gels 
Summer and 

Fall gathering butterflies, insects ? 
buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 
illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Bex 1424, San Diego, Calif. 























SEE 
WHERE TO GO 
ON PAGE 4 























shooting. 





hours. 


Breeders 
of Send for booklet on wild duck shooting for gun clubs, ad- 


Fine Game 





MONTCALM GAME FARM 


Gun Clubs Now Ordering Wild Mallards 
for Club Shooting this Fall 


Montcalm Wild Mallards are especially adapted for gun club 
They are early 
vigorous birds, strong, and swift of flight. 
the ability of the best wing shots, and will furnish good sport 
for duck hunters on their own club grounds after business 


dressing Charles H. Kirby, Mgr., Montcalm Game Farm, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Box A, Phoenixville, Pa. 


hatched, well grown, hardy, 
They will test 































AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. 
your local waters after providing plenty _of their favorite foods. 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Plant now. Prices reduced 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 


Thousands will come to 
Many of the same 


Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 





The Mackensen Game Park 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


TreeBoiks 


Breed squabsand make money, Sold by millionsat higher prices 
than chickens. Write at vars for a rpm heme oop 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. As! 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, H Street, Melrose M 

Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 
Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 














TIP TOP LODGE 
GAME FARM 


Bob White Quail, Gamble 
Quail, California Valley 
Quail, Blue Quail (Scaled 

Partridge), Pheasants (all 

varieties ), Peafowls, (blue), 

Canada Geese, Chinese Geese 

(brown), Mallard Duck, 

Wood Duck, Formosa Teal 

Duck, S. C. Rhode Island 

Red Chickens, Buff Orping- 

ton Chickens. 

We are sold out at present time 
but we are booking orders for 
Pheasant Eggs, April, May and 
June delivery. 

Will have a limited number of 
young birds of all the above va- 
rieties for sale in the fall. Price 
on application. 


W. C. GRIMES, Mgr. 
Jackson Creek, N..C. 














TWINBROOK GAME FARM 


OFFERS 
Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen, 
Pheasants and Wild Turkeys for Game Pre- 
serves. Fiftyfspecies of Pheasants, Ducks, 
Geese, Pea-fowl, Cranes and Swan for the 


Estate and Park. 
Satisfaction and safe + * guaranteed 
x 


O. W. HOLTON, Owner, n, N. 5 





Pheasants—Partridges — Grouse —Wild 


Turkeys—Waterfow] 


Pure-bred, sturdy Game and 
Fancy Birds and Animals, for 
pleasure or profit. Every out- 
door man should own the 48- 
pase Possum Hollow Book, 
utifully illustrated in 4 
colors. Send . dime or 
stamps. Catalog Freel 
THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R, F, D. 313 Springfield, Ohio 











The Best of all Duck Foods 


Wild Celery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon Grass, and Chara 
or (Musk Grass). After many years of experience I find 
these kinds are the most important of them all. 

And Cat Tail Flags for Musk Rats. We dig up the roots 
and young plants, and pack them with the mud on the 
roots in ventilated Baskets. So they reacb you in perfect 
condition. Write 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


nae 











Attract Wild Duck: 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring ducks 
in swarms. Terrell’s famous sure 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall 
planting, while supply lasts. Dis- 
count until September 15. Musk- 
et now ready. Wild Rice Septem- 

Write ¢ 


* 





ist. Free Booklet. 


TERRELL’SAQUATICFARM 
322D Bik __ Oshkosh, Wis. 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


$50 to $100 put into selected Chinchilla Rab- 
bits will build you a fine monthly income. 
Cash or installment terms. Send 50c for 62 
page illustrated Booklet. 


CONRAD’S 


909 Conrad’s Ranch 
Denver, Colo. 























Field and Stream—August, 1927 


RELIEF! 


from Flies and Mosquitoes 


—C. C. Sherlock, veteran camper, thanks Flit and the 
Flit sprayer for a real vacation. “Certainly death to 
mosquitoes! Repels flies! When you want to use both 
hands to eat with (!), Flit is a real friend. Spray the 
grass underfoot, and then eat your pike, or 
tell your fishin’ stories in peace!” 
Read his interesting letter. 


How to 


use FLIT 


Flit, the wonderful new liquid for 
killing insects, will not only free the 
tent completely from mosquitoes 
and black flies, but will also repel the 
insects in the open air, drive them 
from your body, clear them from 












Chesla C. Sherlock, 
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tent with Flit vapor. Also spray the top and 
the walls of the tent—cots and bedding. 
In a few moments, Flit kills ail mosquitoes 
and other insects present—and keeps them 
away. Spray Flit before retiring and enjoy 
restful sleep during the night. Flit is non- 
poisonous and harmless to mankind. 


a 
ano” 
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Spray outdoors 

While Flit spray is not as deadly to insects 
when sprayed outdoors—it will serve to 
repel and keep them away for some time. 
Spray Flit on your leggings, woolen stock- 
ings, breeches and sweaters. Does not 
stain. Spray boats and canoes. Spray Flit 
outdoors—anytime, anywhere—when you 
want freedom from tormenting insects. 


“The yellow can 
with the 
black band” 











Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer, today. 
For sale everywhere. 


PRIZES FOR VACATION PICTURES 


We will pay $5 apiece for the fifty best snapshots of camping 
and other outdoor scenes. Show Flit actually in use, or the Flit 
can and sprayer in your outdoor equipment, if you already own 
them, although this is not essential for consideration in the 
contest. Awards to be judged on the basis of clearness and in- 
terest of photographs, which must be received by Dec. 31, 1927, 
plainly marked with your name and address. Address Flit, 
Room 832, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
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FOUR NEW 
PICTURES! 


The four pictures shown at the side are reproductions of the 
same paintings which were used as covers of recent issues of 
FIELD AND STREAM. After the appearance of each of 
these pictures we received scores of requests for reproductions 
for framing; and accordingly we have had them made. 


They are absolutely faithful reproductions of the original 
paintings, in full colors, done by a newly perfected process. 
They are of great beauty, cannot be told from the originals 
except by close examination, and are on a fine grade of specially 
made, heavy, white paper. They are 914 x 11) inches, with 
a margin of 4 inches, or 131 x 151% over all—the ideal size for 
framing. 


The picture of the setters is from an oil by the greatest living 
painter of hunting dogs, Percival Rosseau. The original is 
valued at several thousand dollars. The pictures of the quail, 
ducks and geese are from paintings by Lynn Bogue Hunt, who 
is regarded by many as the greatest of all artists who portray 
American game birds and wild fowl. They were made especially 
for FIELD AND STREAM. 


We offer you a complete set (4) of these pictures — 


With a YEAR’S 75 
SUBSCRIPTION, VAL i 
new or renewal, for a 


We guarantee these pictures to be fine and beautiful enough 
to merit hanging in the den, dining-room, bed-rooms or halls of 
the finest homes. If you do not agree with us, if you are dis- 
appointed in them for any reason at all, return them to us and 
we shall refund your money immediately without question. 


We know of no pictures which would be more appropriate 
for hanging on the walls of hunting club, yacht club or any 
other club whose members care anything about our game birds. 
For a few pennies you can make your club a present which every 
member will thank you for, if you have no room for them at 
home. 

If you are a subscriber for FIELD AND STREAM you 
doubtless intend to renew when your subscription expires. By 
doing it now you may obtain these four lovely pictures for only 
25 cents extra. If you are a newsstand buyer we point out the 
fact that by accepting this offer you will receive the next 12 
issues and these four pictures for 25 cents Jess than the 12 
issues alone will cost you if bought from a newsdealer. 


And here is another suggestion— 


Get a subscription from a friend 
($2.75) and send it with 25 cents of 
your own ($3 altogether) and we'll 
send the magazine to him and a set 
of the pictures to each of you !! 


FIELD AND STREAM 


45 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
































Camel. 
tasty and fragrant, as restful and friendly 
as an ocean plunge. Modern smokers, 
educated by experience to the quality of 
tobaccos, have made Camel their favor- 
ite. In worktime and playtime, Camel is 
the most loyal smoking companion any- 
one ever had. 

The choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos tell in the smoking. Expert 


- = 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


Camel is as good as the sea is wide 


BOUNDLESSLY deep is the quality of 
Its cool, smooth smoke is as 


blending has its part in making Camel 
the finished masterpiece of cigarettes. In 
creating Camels no cost or care is too 
great to make them the fittest and finest, 
regardless of price. 

If you don’t yet know Camels, you 
are invited to complete taste satisfaction. 
Camel is the smoking friend that will 
never fail you. It’s first in this modern, 
particular age. 

“Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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